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PREFACE. 


This  Reader  is  a  book  of  the  same  grade  as  Osgood's 
Progressive  Fifth  Reader. 

The  first  patt  contains  the  Principles  of  Elocution, 
compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  this  department  of 
education.  It  is  believed  that  these  Principles  are  so  clearly 
and  so  practically  presented,  that  no  pupil  will  find  the  least 
difficulty  in  completely  mastering  them.  If  he  does  this,  and 
makes  an  intelligent  application  of  them  in  reading  the 
selections  of  this  book,  he  will  acquire  a  correct  and  graceful 
Elocution,  and  be  well  prepared  to  become,  by  continued 
practice,  a  finished  Elocutionist. 

The  second  part  contains  reading-lessons,  selected  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  special  purpose  of  illustrating  the  Principles 
of  Elocution,  in  the  first  part.  These  lessons  embrace 
almost  every  variety  of  literary  composition,  and  furnish  ex- 
cellent examples  of  all  kinds  of  delivery 

The  first  thirty  lessons  in  the  second  part  are  marked  to 

illustrate  the  Rules  for  Emphasis.    In  the  remainder  of  the 
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4  PREFACE. 

book,  a  large  portion  of  the  lessons  are  marked  to  illustrate 
the  KuLES  FOR  Inflection  and  their  Exceptions.  A  num- 
ber of  lessons  are  also  marked  to  assist  the  pupil  in  practi- 
cing upon  Pitch,  Force,  and  Rate. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  the  character  of  the 
selections  in  this  book.^  They  speak  for  themselves.  They  are 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  most  eminent  English  and 
American  authors,  lawyers,  orators,  statesmen,  and  divines. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOCUTION. 


Elocution,  which  literally  signifies  the  act  of  speaking  out, 
may  be  defined  the  power  of  expressing  thoughts  by  speak- 
ing or  reading. 

Good  Elocution  may  be  defined  the  art  of  reading  or 
speaking  with  ease,  energy,  variety,  and  elegance.  It  em- 
braces a  practical  knowledge  of  Pronunciation,  Emphasis, 
Inflection,  Pitch,  Force,  Rate,  Quality  of  Voice,  and 
Pauses. 

'  Pronunciation, 

Emphasis, 

Inflection, 

Elocution   <  ' 

Force, 

Rate, 

Quality  of  Voice, 

Pauses. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

Pronunciation  is  the  utterance  of  Avords.    It  embraces 
Articulation  and  Accentuation. 

Ti  ( Articulation, 

Pronunciation^    ,  .       -. 

( Accentuation. 
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12  PRINCIPLES  OF  ELOCUTION. 


Correct  Articulation  consists  in  an  accurate  and  dis- 
tinct utterance  of  the  Elementary  Sounds,  either  singly  or  in 
combination. 

Articulation,  correctly  speaking,  signifies  the  partial  or 
complete  junction  of  the  organs  of  speech  which  precedes 
and  follows  the  vowels,  and  which  partly  or  totally  intercepts 
the  voice;  but  in  elocutionary  works  it  generally  has  the 
meaning  given  above. 

An  Elementary  Sound  is  a  simple  sound  of  the 
human  voice. 

There  are  forty-five  Elementary  Sounds  in  the  English 
language. 

Elementary  Sounds  are  divided  into  three  classes :  Vocals, 
SuBvocALS,  and  Aspirates. 

(  Vocals, 

Elementary  Sounds  <  Subvocals, 
I  Aspirates. 

Vocals  consist  of  pure  tone  or  vocality.  They  are  twenty 
in  number. 

Subvocals  are  imperfect  tones,  being  formed  of  pure 
tone  and  breath  united.     There  are  fifteen  subvocals. 

Aspirates  have  no  tone  or  vocality,  being  formed  of 
breath  alone.    They  are  ten  in  number. 

Without  good  articulation,  pronunciation  must  be  defective; 
and  without  good  pronunciation,  no  one  can  attain  to  real  excel- 
lence in  reading  or  speaking.  The  student  of  elocution,  therefore, 
is  earnestly  urged  to  bestow  upon  this  branch  of  delivery  that 
attention  which  its  importance  demands. 

The  first  step  toward  securing  perfection  in  articulation  is  to 
master  the  elements  of  the  following  table.    This  may  be  accom- 
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plished  by  practicing  according  to  directions  upon  the  words  in 
this  table,  which  are  the  keys  to  all  the  elementary  sounds  in  the 
English  language.  If  the  learner  is  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
the  first  effort,  let  him  try  again,  and  so  continue  to  do,  until  he  is 
able  to  separate  each  key-word  into  its  elements,  take  out  the  one 
for  practice,  and  utter  it  correctly  and  forcibly  alone. 

When  the  elements  can  be  given  singly,  the  exercises  in  articu- 
lation which  follow  may  be  undertaken.  A  portion  of  these,  or 
the  Table  of  Elementary  Sounds,  should  constitute  a  daily  exercise. 
Practice  upon  the  vocals  will  increase  the  force,  compass,  and 
fullness  of  the  voice  and  improve  its  quality ;  and  practice  upon 
the  subvocals  and  aspirates  will  so  discipline  and  strengthen  the 
muscles  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  that  the  most  difficult  combina- 
tions of  consonants  can  be  uttered  with  ease  and  correctness. 

Though  much  has  been  written  upon  articulation,  yet  there  are 
many  who  do  not  fully  appreciate  its  importance,  and  consequently 
give  it  little  or  no  attention.  This  neglect  is  wrong,  and  should 
not  be  persisted  in.  Demosthenes,  the  most  illustrious  of  ancient 
orators,  did  not  deem  this  subject  beneath  his  notice,  but  submitted 
himself  to  the  severest  discipline,  that  he  might  secure  a  correct 
and  graceful  enunciation.  Let  those  who  are  ambitious  to  excel 
in  elocution  imitate  his  example,  and  they  will  not  only  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  result,  but  they  will  learn  to  give  articulation  a 
prominent  place  among  the  principles  of  elocution. 


TABLE  OF  ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS. 

The  elements  in  the  following  table  must  be  uttered  by  the 
teacher  first,  and  then  by  the  class  individually,  or  in  concert.  In 
order  to  give  each  element  correctly,  pronounce  the  word  contain- 
ing it  distinctly  and  forcibly,  and  then  utter  the  element  alone ; 

1  2 

as,  ape,  a;  arm,  a;  bat,  b,  &c.  Let  the  practice  upon  this  table 
be  continued  until  every  elementary  sound  can  be  uttered  correctly 
and  promptly. 
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VOCALS. 

Element. 

Element. 

1. 

a, 

as  in 

1 

ape,      is  marked     a. 

11. 

1,       ">°    it,        i«  marked    1. 

2. 

a, 

a 

arm      ' 

2 

'       a. 

12. 

o?    ' 

'    old,     " 

1 

o. 

3. 

a, 

li 

all, 

3 

'       a. 

13. 

o,    ' 

'     do,       " 

2 

o. 

4. 

a, 

u 

at,        ' 

,              4 

'      a. 

14. 

o,    ' 

'     On,       " 

3 

o. 

5. 

a, 

u 

care,      * 

,              5 

'      a. 

15. 

u,    ' 

'     mute,  " 

1 

u. 

6. 

a, 

it. 

ask,      * 

,          e 

'      a. 

16. 

«,  ' 

'    up,      " 

2 

u. 

7. 

e, 

u 

me,        ' 

,       1 
'       e. 

17. 

u,    ' 

'    full,     " 

3 

u. 

8. 

e, 

u 

met,      ' 

,              2 

'       e. 

18. 

«,  ' 

'    urge,    " 

4 

u. 

9. 

e, 

u 

term,    ' 

'       e. 

19. 

oi,  ' 

'    oil,      " 

01. 

oi. 

10. 

i, 

a 

ice,       ' 

1 

i. 

SUBVi 

Element. 

20. 
JCAU 

ou,  * 

I 

'    out,    " 

dii. 

Element. 

21. 

b, 

as  ii 

bib, 

b. 

29. 

V,    "In     van, 

V. 

22. 

d, 

(( 

did. 

d. 

30. 

w. 

"      we. 

w. 

23. 

g, 

U 

gay. 

S- 

31. 

y, 

"       yes. 

y 

24. 

J, 

a 

joy, 

3 

32. 

z, 

"       zone, 

z. 

25. 

1, 

il 

lad, 

1. 

33. 

z, 

"       azure, 

z. 

26. 

m, 

a 

man, 

m. 

34. 

th. 

"       thy, 

th. 

27. 

n, 

a 

no. 

n. 

35. 

ng, 

"      song. 

ng. 

28. 

r, 

(( 

run. 

r. 

ASPIE 

Element. 

'ATES 

Element. 

36. 

P, 

asu 

'     pin, 

P 

41. 

f,     ' 

18  in     fan, 

f. 

37. 

s, 

a 

sin, 

s. 

42. 

ch, 

"       chin. 

Ch. 

38. 

t, 

a 

tin, 

t. 

43. 

th. 

"       thin. 

th. 

39. 

k, 

a 

kid. 

k. 

44. 

sh, 

"       shy. 

sh. 

40. 

h, 

(( 

his, 

h. 

45. 

wh. 

"      why, 

wh. 
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EXERCISES  m  ARTICULATION. 


VOCALS. 


2                 3 

,     a;      a, 

4 

a, 

5              6                1 

a,      a;      e, 

2 

e 

3               1 

;      e,      i; 

1                   2 

O;         O, 

3 

12                 3 

u,     u,      u, 

SUB  VOCALS. 

4 

u 

;     Ol,     Ol 

I),        d; 

g, 

J;        1,        m; 

n,       r. 

V,         w; 

y, 

z;        z,        th; 

ng,     iig. 

p,      s;      t,      k; 


ASPIRATES. 

h,      f;      ch,      th;      sh,     wh. 


WOEDS  CONTAINING  COMBINATIONS  OF  SUBVOCALS. 

First  pronounce  the  word,  giving  as  much  stress  as  possible  to 
the  combination  under  consideration ;  then  utter  the  combination 
alone,  being  careful  to  give  it  precisely  the  same  sound  that  it  has 
in  the  word.  When  this  has  been  done  with  each  word  of  a  line, 
let  the  coijfibinations,  which  are  placed  immediately  under  the 
words  from  which  they  are  taken,  be  uttered  by  themselves. 


1. 

Rob6'cZ, 

blow 

brovf, 

xobs ; 

l&dle. 

hart^'w. 

2. 

Bd, 

bl 

br     , 

bz; 

dl, 

dn. 

3. 

Drink, 

c?windle 

rods, 

hmgg'd ; 

ogle. 

grow 

4. 

Dr      , 

dw 

dz, 

gd; 

gi » 

gr     . 

5. 

Bnlb, 

old 

hnlgQ, 

&lm; 

faU'n, 

delve. 

6. 

Lb, 

Id 

Ij  , 

Im; 

In, 

Iv 

7. 

Falk, 

doom'd 

dooms, 

fincZ; 

hin^'e, 

fans 

8. 

Lz, 

md 

;            mz. 

nd; 

^i  ' 

nz. 
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9. 

Orb, 

bard 

;         hurg. 

large 

;         marl. 

arm. 

10. 

Rh, 

rd 

;          fg, 

v 

;             rl. 

rm. 

11. 

Urn, 

curve 

;          cars. 

lov'd 

;          evil, 

ev'n. 

12. 

En, 

rv 

rz. 

vd 

;             vl, 

vn. 

13. 

Moves, 

r&zed 

hazel, 

prism 

;         risen. 

sheathed. 

14. 

Vz, 

zd 

zl. 

zm 

zn. 

thd. 

15. 

Shea^/ies, 

hanged 

hangs, 

troubled 

troubles. 

hridled. 

16. 

Thz, 

ngd 

ngz. 

bid 

biz. 

did. 

17. 

Bridges, 

ogled 

ogles, 

huWd 

hulbs. 

molds. 

18. 

Dlz, 

gld, 

glz. 

Ibd 

Ibz, 

Idz. 

19. 

Bulg'd, 

mm'd 

^Ims, 

delv'd 

delves. 

lands. 

20. 

Ljd, 

Imd 

Imz, 

Ivd 

Ivz, 

ndz. 

21. 

Singed, 

orbed 

orbs, 

-words 

hurgs. 

urged. 

22. 

Njd, 

rbd; 

rbz. 

rdz 

rgz, 

rjd. 

23. 

Furl'd, 

■purls 

arm'd. 

arms 

waryi'd. 

warms. 

24. 

Eld, 

rlz 

rmd. 

rmz 

rnd. 

rmz. 

25. 

Curv'd, 

curves 

dxiv'Vd, 

drivels 

leav'n'd, 

leav'n's. 

26. 

Rvd, 

rvz 

;            vld. 

viz 

vnd. 

vnz. 

27. 

Dazzl'd, 

dazzles 

prisms, 

reas'n'd 

leas'n's. 

28. 

Zld, 

zlz 

zmz, 

znd 

znz. 

WORDS  CC 

NTAINI 

NG  COMBINATIONS 

OF  ASPIR 

ATES. 

1. 

Maps, 

swep^ 

dep^^. 

lisp 

list, 

as^. 

2. 

Ps, 

pt 

pth. 

sp 

st. 

sk. 

3. 

Sphms., 

mats; 

hacks. 

act; 

left, 

muffs. 

4. 

Sf         , 

ts; 

ks. 

kt; 

ft, 

fs. 

5. 

Fifth, 

etch'd 

truths. 

vfith'd 

droop^st, 

depths. 

6. 

Fth, 

eht 

ths. 

tht, 

pst. 

pths. 

7. 

Clasps, 

clasp' d, 

mists, 

asks; 

ask'd. 

sat'st. 

8. 

Sps, 

spt 

sts, 

sks 

skt. 

tst. 

9. 

Piefe, 

sixth 

laugh'st. 

rafts 

fifths. 

accepfst. 

10. 

Kts, 

ksth, 

1st, 

fts; 

fths, 

ptst. 

11. 

Ask'st, 

lest'st, 

acfst. 

wa/fsij; 

teach'dst. 

hush'dst. 

12. 

Skst, 

stst, 

ktst. 

fist; 

chtst. 

shtst. 
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WORDS  CONTAINING  COMBINATIONS  OF  SUBVOCALS  AND 
ASPIEATES. 


1. 

Width, 

he^; 

else,     wilt; 

elk. 

elf;     ^Ich, 

wealth. 

2. 

Dth, 

ip; 

Is  ,        It; 

Ik, 

If;        Ich, 

Ith. 

3. 

Imp,  contempt 

nyviphs. 

prmce 

prints, 

ink. 

4. 

Mp, 

mt; 

mf  , 

ns   ; 

nts, 

nk. 

5. 

Inch, 

tenth; 

harp, 

horse ; 

ark. 

tur/. 

6. 

Nch, 

nth 

rp, 

rs   ; 

rk, 

rf 

7. 

Arch, 

rmrih 

msirsh. 

i^rob'st ; 

didst. 

widths. 

8. 

Rch, 

rth 

rsh. 

bst 

dst, 

dths. 

9. 

Bigg'st, 

Tug'st 

helps. 

help'd, 

Tul'st, 

melts. 

10. 

Gst, 

jst 

Ips, 

Ipt 

1st, 

Its. 

11. 

Elks, 

milk'd 

elfs, 

ingulf  d; 

twelfth. 

mch'd. 

12. 

Lks, 

Ikt, 

Ifs, 

Ifi; 

Ifth, 

Icht. 

13. 

Heaft/ts, 

imps 

doom'st, 

attempts ; 

canst. 

■plants. 

14. 

Lths. 

mps 

mst, 

mts; 

nst, 

nts. 

15. 

WinJcs, 

wink'd 

quench'd, 

months ; 

warmth, 

hurnt. 

16 

Nks, 

nkt 

ncht. 

nths; 

rmth, 

mt. 

17. 

Harps, 

harp'c? 

hurst, 

ha,rks, 

hark'd, 

dwarfs. 

18. 

Rps, 

rpt 

rst. 

rks, 

rkt, 

rfs. 

19. 

Dwsirf'd, 

iparch'd , 

hearths. 

earth' d ; 

rav'st, 

elev'nth. 

20. 

Rft, 

rcht 

rths. 

rtlit, 

vst, 

vnth. 

21. 

Bheath'st, 

hsing'st 

lengths. 

■prob'dst 

troubl'st. 

cxadVst. 

22. 

Thst, 

ngst 

;        ngths, 

bdst 

blst. 

dlst. 

23. 

Begg'dst,& 

tvuggl'st 

;      TSig'dst, 

holdst 

;  whelm''st, 

delv'st. 

24. 

Gdst, 

gist 

;          jdst, 

Idst 

;          Imst, 

Ivst. 

25. 

Help'st, 

melt'st 

milk'st, 

doom'dst 

;  thump's^, 

^Yompt'st 

26. 

Lpst, 

Itst 

;           Ikst, 

mdst 

;         mpst, 

mtst. 

27. 

B^nd'st, 

•want'st 

;     think'st, 

curb'st 

;      gird'st. 

enlarg'st. 

28. 

Ndst, 

ntst 

;         ngkst, 

rbst 

;          rdst. 

rjst. 

29. 

Hurrst, 

harm'si 

hxirt'st. 

mark'st 

;  search'st. 

lov' dst. 

30. 

Rlst, 

rmst 

rtst, 

rkst 

;         rchst, 

vdst. 
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31.  DrWlst,  ev'n'st;  gaz'dst,    dsLZzl'st;  TQa.s'n'sts,hea,th'dst. 

32.  Vlst,  vnst;  zdst,  zlst;  znst,         thdst. 

33.  'H.ang'dst,  rv^pVst ;  hxxckVst,  hldiclcn'st ;  irijVst,  deaf'a'st. 

34.  Ngdst,  phi;  klst,  knst;  fist,          fnst. 


35. 

Jjength'n'dst, 

troubl'dst 

hrid'ldst,  hsLvd'Ti^d'st 

struggl' dsi 

36. 

Thndst, 

bldst 

didst,           dndst 

gldst 

37. 

Curb'dst, 

\\\xrl'dst 

form'dst,     hnrn'dst 

cnrv'dst 

38. 

Ebdst, 

rldst 

rmdst,           rndst 

fvdst. 

39. 

a&rp'dst, 

dxivrdst 

;     dsizzl'dst,    Teas'n'dst 

,        TlTppl'dst 

40. 

Bptst, 

vldst 

zldst,           zndst 

,           pldst 

41. 

8ettrdst, 

hxxckVdst 

;  hlack'n'dst,       tufi'dst 

deafu'dst. 

42. 

Tldst, 

kldst 

kndst,           fidst 

fndst. 

43. 

Helpd'st, 

\\\rk''dst 

op'n'dst, 

length'n'dst. 

44. 

Lptst, 

rktst; 

pndst, 

thndst 

EXAMPLES  OF  DIFFICULT  AETICULATIOK 

1.  She  looked  upon  the  prince  without  emotion. 
She  looked  upon  the  prints  without  emotion. 

2.  Who  ever  imagined  such  an  ocean  to  exist? 
Who  ever  imagined  such  a  notion  to  exist? 

3.  James,  will  you  bring  me  some  ice? 
James,  will  you  bring  me  some  mice? 

4.  He  built  an  ice-house  near  the  lake. 
He  built  a  nice  house  near  the  lake. 

5.  The  young  man  shouted,  "  Ice-cream  for  two  young  ladies." 
The  young  man  shouted,  "I  scream  for  two  young  ladies." 

6.  The  cat  ran  up  the  ladder  with  a  lump  of  raw  liver  in  her 
mouth. 


7.  A  snowy  sheet,  as  if  each  surge  upturned  a  sailor's  shroud. 
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8.  Summer  showers  and  soft  sunshine  shed  sweet  influences  on 
spreading  shrubs  and  shooting  seeds. 

9.  Henry  Hingham  has  hung  his  harp  on  the  hook  where  he 
hitherto  hung  his  hope. 

10.  Sheha  Sherman  Shelly  sharpened  his  shears  and  sheared  his 
sheep. 

11.  Whelply  Whewell  White  was  a  whimsical,  whining,  whisper- 
ing, whittling  whistler. 

12.  Round  the  rough  and  rugged  rocks  the  ragged  rascals  rudely 
ran. 

13.  Benjamin  Bramble  Blimber,  a  blundering  banker,  borrowed 
the  baker's  birchen  broom  to  brush  the  blinding  cobwebs  from  his 
brain. 

14.  Thirty-three  thousand  and  thirty-three  thoughtless  youths 
thronged  the  thoroughfare,  and  thought  that  they  could  thwart  three 
thousand  thieves  by  throwing  thimbles  at  them. 

15.  Ha!  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn? 

16.  When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 
The  line,  too,  labors,  and  the  words  move  slow. 

17.  And  I  know  that  the  witness  which  he  witnesseth  of  me  is  true. 

18.  Thou  light'n'dst  his  cares,  strength'n'dst  his  nerves,  and 
length'n'dst  his  life. 

19.  Thou  bridl'dst  thy  tongue,  wreath'dst  thy  lips  with  smiles,  im- 
pris'n'dst  thy  wrath,  and  truckl'dst  to  thine  enemy's  power. 

20.  Thou  reas'n'dst  falsely,  hard'n'dst  thine  heart,  smother'dst  the 
light  of  thine  understanding,  heark'n'dst  to  the  words  of  lying  lips, 
and  doom'dst  thyself  to  misery. 

21.  Thou  lov'dst  nature's  wildest  haunts ;  thou  wander'dst  through 
the  deepest  forests,  climb'dst  the  loftiest  mountains,  explor'dst  the 
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deepest  caverns,  linger'dst  by  the  noisiest  streams,  look'dst  upon  the 
ocean,  and  list'n'dst  to  its  roar. 

22.  That  morning,  thou,  that  slumber'dst  not  before, 
Nor  sleep'st,  great  ocean,  laidst  thy  waves  at  rest, 
And  hush'dst  thy  mighty  minstrelsy. 


ACCENTUATION. 

Accentuation  is  the  act  of  applying  accents  in  reading 
and  speaking. 

Accent  is  that  stress  of  voice  applied  to  a  certain  syllable, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  other  syllables  of  the  same  word. 

Accent  produces  variety  in  speech,  facilitates  pronunciation, 
and,  in  a  few  instances,  determines  the  meaning  of  words. 

It  is  indicated  by  this  mark  ( ^  ),  which  is  placed  over  the  sylla- 
ble that  is  to  receive  the  distinguishing  stress,  thus :  cap''tam,  car^- 
nirval,  ig-no^-hle,  dev-o-tee^. 

All  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  have  one  syllable  distin- 
guished by  accent.  Tlie  syllable  to  be  accented  is  determined  by 
custom.  The  decision  of  custom  in  regard  to  the  accentuation  of 
every  word  is  ascertained  by  the  orthoepist,  and  recorded  in  dic- 
tionaries, spelling-books,  and  other  elementary  works.  Correct 
accentuation,  therefore,  can  in  no  way  be  so  thoroughly  acquired 
as  by  reference  to  standard  dictionaries,  or  to  elementary  works 
which  conform  in  this  particular  to  the  best  authorities. 

All  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  have  one  syllable  dis- 
tinguished by  accent,  which  is  indicated  by  this  mark  (' ) ; 
as,  mod'-ern. 
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Words  of  more  than  three  syllables  often  receive  two  ac- 
cents of  different  degrees  of  force,  called  primary  accent  and 
secondary  accent. 

Primary  Accent  is  the  greater  stress  of  voice. 

Secondary  Accent  is  the  less  stress  of  voice. 

When  a  Avord  has  both  accents,  the  primary  may  be  indi- 
cated by  one  mark  (.' ),  and  the  secondary  by  two  marks  (  "  ) ; 
as,  lu"-mi-na'-tion. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  that  the  meaning  of 
words  is  sometimes  determined  by  accent : 


Con^jure,  to  practice  cJmrnis. 
In  vaKid,  of  no  legal  force. 
De  sert',  merit  or  demerit. 
Con  fine',  to  imprison. 
Gal  lant',  a  fashionable  man. 


Conjure',  to  implore. 
In'va  lid,  one  wJw  is  sickly. 
Des'ert,  a  loilderness. 
Con'fine,  a  border. 
Gal'lant,  courageous. 


RULES  FOR  PRONUNCIATION. 

Correct  pronunciation  consists  in  the  utterance  of  words  with 
due  regard  to  articulation  and  accentuation.  Imperfection  in 
articulation,  or  an  improper  application  of  accent,  will  make  pro- 
nunciation defective.  The  following  rules  may  be  of  some  use  to 
the  pupil  in  this  important  department  of  education  : 


Rule  I. — 0  and  u,  ending  unaccented  syllables,  have  their 
first  sounds,  though  somewhat  shortened- 
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This  rule  is  frequently  violated  by  omitting  the  sound  of 
0  or  u. 


EXAMPLES. 


Mem''-ry    for    mem''-ory. 
Hist^-ry       "      his^-to-ry. 
ViMence    "      vi'-o-lence. 


SingMar     for    sin^-gw-lar. 
Turb'-lent    "      tur^-btt-lent. 
CaK-clate     "      caF-cw-late. 


It  is  also  violated  by  substituting  other  sounds. 


EXAMPLES. 


Mem''-er-y    for    mem'-o-ry. 
Per-ta^-ter      "       po-taMo. 
Hick^-cr-y     "      hick'-o-ry. 


CaF-ke?--late  for  caF-cM-late. 
Ig'nwr-ant  "  ig^-no-rant. 
Ar'-g2/-nient     "     ar'-gtt-ment. 


Rule  II. — E,  i,  and  y,  ending  an  unaccented  syllable,  have 
the  first  sound  of  e  shortened. 


EXAMPLES. 

Du''-ty      pronounced      du^-tc.    |    La''-dy      pronounced      la''-d<?. 

EvM-dent        "  ev^-e-dent. 

Ob''-sti-nate      "       ob^-ste-nate. 


La^-bi-al  "  la'-be-al. 

Mock^-e-ry       "        mock''-e-re. 


Note. — Extreme  caution  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  this 
rule,  or  the  sound  of  e  will  be  made  precisely  like  e  long.  It  must 
be  of  the  same  quality  or  kind,  but  much  shorter.  It  may  also  be  re- 
marked, in  this  connection,  that  the  sound  of  long  e  shortened  is 
the  same  as  short  i  or  y ;  so  the  stiident  must  not  be  perplexed  if 
he  find  this  sound  variously  represented  by  e,  i,  and  y,  in  the  works 
of  the  different  orthoepiste. 

This  rule  is  violated  by  omission  and  by  substitution. 
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EXAMPLES. 


Dest^-ny       for    des-ti^-ny. 
Comp^-tent    "     com-pe^-tent. 
Jog^-ra-phy    "     ge-og^-ra-phy. 


In^-dttg-o 

Sim^-til-ar 

Ob^-stitn-ate 


for  in'-de-go. 
"  sim^-e-lar. 
"      ob^-ste-nate. 


General  Rule. — Do  not  pervert,  nor  omit  without  ^roorf  authority, 
the  sound  of  any  letter  or  syllable  of  a  word. 


EXAMPLES. 

Git 

for 

get. 

Liv'-in 

for 

liv'-i«,g. 

Hev 

« 

have. 

Amst 

li 

armcfat. 

Crit^-er 

a 

creat^-ure. 

Gen^-ral 

it 

gen^-er-al. 

Hun^-durd 

" 

hund^-red. 

Dif^-frence 

<( 

difM'er-ence 

Note. — By  the  foregoing  examples  it  will  be  seen  that  the  faults 
in  pronunciation  resulting  from  defective  articulation  are  very 
numerous.  These  can  be  corrected  by  thorough  training  in  the 
elementary  sounds  and  their  various  combinations.  But  there  are 
also  errors  committed  in  pronunciation  by  improper  accentuation, 
and  by  articulating  letters  which  the  best  authorities  say  should  be 
silent.  Good  authority  sanctions  the  omission  of  the  vowel  in  the 
unaccented  sj^llable  of  the  following  words,  and  in  many  others  of 
the  same  class : — thus,  driv^-en  is  correctly  pronounced  driv^-n ; 
o^-pen,  o^-pn ;  ba^-con,  ba^-kn  ;  reck^-on,  rek^-n ;  ha''-zel,  ha'-zl ; 
rav^-el,  ra^-vl ;  oft^-en,  of''-n. 


These  faults  of  redundant  articulation,  and  also  those  of  im- 
proper accentuation,  may  be  corrected  by  constant  reference  to 
standard  dictionaries.  This  should  never  be  neglected  or  postponed ; 
but,  whenever  a  doubt  occurs  about  the  pronunciation  of  a  word, 
let  the  proper  authorities  be  consulted  at  once. 
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EMPHASIS. 

Emphasis  is  that  stress  of  voice  applied  to  a  certain 
word,  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  words  in  the  same 
sentence. 

The  object  of  emphasis  is  to  bring  prominently  before  the  mind 
of  the  hearer  one  or  more  words  of  a  sentence,  which  must  receive 
his  particular  attention,  if  he  would  fully  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  author  to  whose  language  he  listens.  This  is  generally 
eflected  by  an  increased  stress,  or  loudness  of  voice ;  but  it  may 
sometimes  be  more  effectually  accomplished  by  changing  the 
pitch,  by  prolonging  the  utterance,  or  by  diminishing  the  stress. 

Emphatic  words  are  sometimes  indicated  by  italic  letters,  though 
it  is  generally  left  to  the  reader  to  determine  where  emphasis 
should  be  placed.  When  different  degrees  of  emphasis  are  applied 
to  words  in  the  same  connection,  the  least  emphasis  may  be 
denoted  by  italics,  the  next  by  small  capitals,  and  the  most 
emphatic  by  LAKGE  CAPITALS. 

Emphasis  may  he  divided  into  Antithetic,  Absolute,  and 
Cumulative. 

r  Antithetic  Emphasis. 
Emphasise  Absolute  Emphasis. 

(^Cumulative  Emphasis. 


ANTITHETIC  EMPHASIS. 

Antithetic  Emphasis  is  that  which  is  applied  to  the 
contrasted  words  of  an  antithesis. 
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Antithesis,  from  which  this  division  of  emphasis  derives  its 
name,  may  be  defined  a  phrase  or  sentence  in  which  words  are 
contrasted  with  each  other. 

Antithetic  Emphasis  is  called  single,  when  one  word  is  in  contrast 
with  one  word;  double,  when  two  words  are  in  contrast  with  two 
words ;  and  treble,  when  three  words  are  in  contrast  with  three  words. 

Rule  I. — The  contrasted  words  of  an  antithesis  must 
be  emphasized. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  1  go,  but  I  return. 

2.  Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die. 

3.  If  it  has  its  woes,  it  has  likewise  its  delights. 

4.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall 
be  my  dying  sentiment. 

5.  If  they  had  the  vices  of  savage  life,  they  had  the  virtues  also. 

6.  Tell  the  ministers  I  will  neither  give  quarter  nor  take  it. 

7.  There  is  a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh;  a  time  to  mourn, 
and  a  time  to  dance. 

8.  His  joy  supreme,  to  bid  the  tvretch  survive  the  fortunate ;  the 
feeble  wrap  the  athletic  in  his  shroud. 

Note. — The  above  are  examples  of  single  Antithetic  Emphasis. 
The  following  are  examples  of  double  and  treble  Antithetic  Em- 
phasis. 

1.  Cleon  hath  a  million  acres ;  ne'er  a  one  have  I. 

2.  If  his  fortune  was  great,  his  genius  was  transcendent. 

3.  If  they/o?'5raye  not  injury,  neither  did  they  forget  kindness. 

4.  There  is  a  remembrance  of  the  dead,  to  which  we  turn,  even  from 
the  charms  of  the  living. 

0.  Contemporaries  appreciate  the  man  rather  than  the  merit;  but 
posterity  will  regard  the  merit  rather  than  the  man. 

6.  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,  but  deceitful  the  kisses  of  an 
enemy. 
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ABSOLUTE  EMPHASIS. 

Absolute  Emphasis  is  that  which  is  applied  to  words 
that  are  in  themselves  important,  or  that  do  not  derive  their 
claim  to  vocal  prominence  from  antithesis  expressed  or  im- 
plied. 

Rule  II. — Words  of  command,  words  serving  to  express 
any  important  idea,  and  words  of  strong  emotion, 

whether  exclamatory  or  not,  must  be  made  emphatic. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Rouse,  ye  Eomans ! 

2.  Stand  !  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves ! 

3.  Down,  soothless  insulter !  I  trust  not  the  tale  I 

4.  Look!  how  his  temples ^it<<e!r.' 

5.  Look  !  feast  thy  greedy  eye  with  gold,  long  kept  for  sorest  need. 

6.  Here  I  stand,  ready  for  impeachment  and  trial. 

7.  I  am  astonished,  I  am  shocked,  to  hear  such  principles  confessed. 

8.  Home  !  what  does  it  not  stand  for,  of  strongest,  of  most  moving 
associations  ? 

9.  But  I  defy  him ;  let  him  come ! 

10.  Banished  !  I  thank  you  for  it :  it  breaks  my  chains. 

11.  Here  I  stand  and  scoff  you !  here  I  fling  hatred  and  defiance  in 
your  face. 

12.  Something  seems  to  steal  over  my  bosom  hke  a  frozen  hand ! 
And  this  is  death! 


CUMULATIVE  EMPHASIS. 

Cumulative  Emphasis  is  that  which  is  applied  with 
gradually  increasing  force  to  a  succession  of  emphatic  words, 
the  last  receiving  the  greatest. 
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These  words  may  be  different  words,  or  they  may  be  repetitions 
of  the  same  word.  This  kind  of  emphasis  might  be  defined  em- 
phasis heaped  upon  emphasis;  for  it  consists  in  uttering  each  succes- 
sive Avord  with  emphasis  placed  on  the  emphasis  of  the  preceding 
one.  The  application  of  Cumulative  Emphasis  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  number  of  emphatic  words  in  the  series.  If  there 
are  many,  the  increase  of  emphasis  upon  each  one  must  be  less ; 
if  there  are  few,  it  may  be  greater.  Let  the  pupil  be  particularly 
careful  not  to  make  the  increase  upon  each  word  so  great,  that 
the  whole  power  of  his  voice  will  be  exhausted  before  he  reaches 
the  end  of  the  series. 

Rule  III. — Cumulative  Emphasis  is  generally  applied  to 
a  succession  of  emphatic  words. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  On  !  ON !  you  noble  English. 

2.  Must  I  bid  twice?    Hence,  varlets,  fly  ! 

3.  Slaves  !  teaitoes  !  have  ye  flown  ? 

4.  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  ye  braves ! 

5.  Be  assured,  be  assured,  that  this  declaration  will  stand. 

6.  Rise,  RISE,  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight ! 

7.  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  to  ARMS !  they  cry. 

8.  Hence  !  home,  you  idle  creatures !  get  you  HOME ! 

9.  Hurrah  for  bright  water !  hurrah  !  HURRAH ! 

10.  I  met  him,  faced  him,  SCORNED  him. 

11.  Horse  !  horse  !  and  CHASE ! 

12.  We  may  die  ;  die  colonists  !  die  SLAVES ! 

13.  The  charge  is  utterly,  totally,  MEANLY  false. 

14.  Ay,    cluster   there!    Cling   to    your    master,  judges,  Romans, 
SLAVES.' 
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15.  I  defj'  the  honorable  gentieman;  I  defy  the  government;  I  defy 
the  WHOLE  PHALANX. 

16.  Strike  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires !  strike  for  your  altars  and 
your  fires !  STRIKE  for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires ! 

17.  They  shouted  France  !  Spain  !  ALBION !  VICTORY ! 

Note. — Both  inflection  and  accent  yield  to  emphasis.  Its  effect 
upon  the  former  will  be  shown  under  the  head  of  Inflection ;  its 
effect  upon  the  latter  may  be  seen  in  the  following  examples : — 

1.  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease. 

2.  What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  tmrighteousness? 

3.  We  are  not  to  inquire  into  the  justice  or  injustice,  the  honor  or 
dishonor,  of  the  deed. 

Note. — It  will  be  perceived  that  the  application  of  emphasis 
changes  the  customary  place  of  accent  in  a  number  of  the  words 
of  these  examples. 


INFLECTION. 


Inflection  is  a  bend  or  slide  of  the  voice  upward  or 
downAvard. 

There  are  two  inflections, — the  Rising  Inflection  and 
the  Falling  Inflection. 

(Rising  Inflection. 

Inflection  •{  _,  „.        ^    _      ,. 

(^Falling  Inflection. 

The  Rising  Inflection  is  a  bend  or  slide  of  the  voice 
upward. 

The  Falling  Inflection  is  a  bend  or  slide  of  the  voice 
downward. 
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This  mark  ( '  )  indicates  the  rising  inflection;  and  this  (  ^  ), 
the  Jailing  inflection. 

The  union  of  both  inflections  upon  the  same  sjdlable  or 
word  is  called  a  circiiinflex.  If  the  circumflex  ends  with 
the  rising  inflexion,  it  is  called  the  rising  circumflex,  and 
is  marked  thus  (V) ;  if  it  ends  with  the  falling  inflection,  it 
is  called  the  falling'  circumflex,  and  is  marked  thus  {/\). 

The  monotone  is  the  sameness  of  sound  which  prevails 
when  a  succession  of  syllables  or  words  is  uttered  on  the 
same  pitch.     It  is  marked  thus  (— ). 

The  degrees  of  elevation  and  depression  through  which  the 
inflections  extend  are  not  always  the  same,  but  are  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  language  which  is  uttered.  In  ordinary 
conversation,  and  in  simple  narrative  and  description,  the  inflec- 
tions should  not  pass  through  more  than  three  tones ;  but  in  earn- 
est conversation  or  declamation,  and  in  the  expression  of  vehe- 
ment emotion,  they  may  extend  through  five,  six,  or  eight  tones. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  give  the  rising  inflection;  but  the 
falling  inflection  cannot  be  given  correctly  without  a  great  deal  of 
careful  practice.  The  chief  difficulty  consists  in  beginning  it  on 
the  right  pitch.  By  inexpert  readers  it  is  almost  always  com- 
menced on  the  medium  pitch,  and  then,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
sufficiently  extended,  the  voice  must  glide  down  to  a  point  con- 
siderably below,  the  same  as  in  a  cadence  or  a  perfect  close.  The 
incorrect  manner  may  be  represented  thus  : — 


He  said  that  />,  and  A,  and  *if 


and 


/ 
winds,  were  his  brothers. 
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The  correct  thus : — 


X..  \ 


'6V 


He  said  that  ^%    and  ^    and        ^     and 

winds,  were  his  brothers. 

In  giving  the  rising  inflection,  the  voice  begins  with  the  medium 
pitch  and  rises  above  it;  in  giving  the  falHng  inflection,  the  voice 
begins  above  and  falls  down  to  the  medium  pitch,  or  to  a  point 
near  it,  either  a  little  below  or  above.  The  inflection  given  at  a 
period  extends  helow  the  medium  pitch ;  and,  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  falling  inflection  used  at  other  pauses,  some  elocutionists  call 
it  a  cadence,  and  others  a  perfect  close. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  Do  you  wish  me  say  ah^,  or  ah^? 

2.  I  wish  you  to  say  ah^,  not  ah''. 

3.  Did  you  ask  him  to  say  hope',  or  rope^? 

4.  I  asked  him  to  say  hope'',  not  rope'. 

5.  Did  he  do  it  knowingly',  or  unknowingly^  ? 

6.  He  did  it  kno^dngly^,  not  unknowingly'. 

7.  Sink'  or  swim^,  live'  or  die^,  survive'  or  perish^. 

8.  We  live  in  deeds'',  not  years' ;  in  thoughts\  not  breaths'. 

9.  We  fight  for  our  country\  our  altars'',  and  our  homes\ 

10.  Did  he  say  arm,  or  arm  ? 

11.  He  said  arm,  not  arm. 

12.  I  am  going  to  my  cold  and  silent  grave^. 

Note. — The  movements  of  the  voice  in  reading  these  sentences 
may  be  represented  thus : — 
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Did  you  say  O  ^ 


Did  you  say  t"* 


sT' 


Did  you  say  s^ 


Where  shall  we        O  ^ 


When  will  he      ^e  a 


Did  you  say    o  or       ^.^ 


^©1  ^O^ 

Did  you  say  -<f.®  or  ? 


Did  you  say  iS$^  or  ^^ 


RULES  FOR  INFLECTION. 

Rule    I. — Direct  Questions,   or   those  that  can  be 
answered  by  yes  or  no,  generally  take  the  rising  inflection. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire^  ? 

2.  Are  fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconcilia- 
tion' ? 

3.  He  that  planted  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear'  ?    He  that  formed 
the  eye,  shall  he  not  see'  ? 

4.  Is  that  ground  holy  where  the  bloody  hand  of  the  murderer 
sleeps  for  crime'  ? 

Exception  1. — If  the  direct  question  is  repeated,  it  takes  the 
falling  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Nor.  Did  you  secure  the  prize'? 
Duch.  Sir? 

Nor.  Did  you  secure  the  prize^  ? 

2.  Do  you  hear  the  rain,  Mr.  Caudle'  ?    I  say,  do  you  hear  the  rain^  ? 

Exception  2. — Strong  emphasis  changes  the  rising  inflection  of 
the  direct  question  to  the  Jailing. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Has  the  gentleman  done^ ?    Has  he  completely"^  done? 

2.  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  contemptible"'  man  ?    Did  you  ever  see  a 
more  villainous"'  one  ? 

Note.— Exclamatory  words  and  phrases  used  interrogatively  are 
frequently  delivered  according  to  this  rule. 

1.  Ha'!  say  est  thou  so  ? 

2.  Stew.  Sure,  sir,  to  put  out  the  fire. 
Mr.  H.  Fire'!  what  fire? 

Stew.  Oh,  sir,  your  father's  house  is  burned  down! 
Mr.  H.  My  father's  house  burned  down' !  and  how  came  it  set  on 
fire? 
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Rule  II. — Indirect  Questions,  or  those  that  cannot 
be  answered  by  yes  or  wo,  generally  take  the  foiling  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  What's  the  mercy  despots  feel^  ? 

2.  Where  rests  the  sword^  ?  where  sleep  the  brave^  ? 

3.  What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep^  ?  ' 

4.  What  has  the  gray-haired  prisoner  done^  ? 

5.  But  why  do  I  talk  of  Death^,  that  phantom  of  grisly  bone^  ? 

6.  Who  taught  those  orbs  to  move^  ?  Who  lit  their  ceaseless  fire^? 
Who  guides  the  moon  to  run  in  silence  through  the  skies^  ?  Who 
bids  that  dawning  sun  in  strength  and  beauty  rise^  ? 

Exception. — If  the  indirect  question  is  asked  to  obtain  a  repeti- 
tion of  a  previous  remark  or  question,  or  if  it  is  repeated  to  obtain 
a  more  distinct  reply,  it  takes  the  rising  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Sle.  I  hope  so,  because  I  go  along  with  her. 
Jos.  What  did  you  say'  ? 

Ste.  I  hope  so,  because  I  go  along  with  her. 

2.  Jos.  What  would  you  do  with  him,  if  any  thing  should  happen 
tome^? 

Sou.  What  would  I  do  with  him''  ? 

Jos.  Yes ;  what  would  you  do  with  him  ? 

Rule  III. — A  question  consisting  of  two  parts, 

connected  by  the  disjunctive  or,  takes  two  inflections ;  the 
rising  inflection  on  the  first  part,  and  the  falling  on  the  second. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Do  you  read  for  amusement',  or  for  improvement^  ? 

2.  Did  he  acquire  his  wealth  by  honest  industry',  or  by  hazardous 
speculations^  ? 

C 
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3.  Art  thou  he  that  should  come'',  or  do  we  look  for  another^  ? 

4.  Shall  we  call  him  a  patriot^,  or  shall  we  stigmatize  him  as  a 
traitor^  ? 

5.  Shall  we  crown  the  author  of  these  public  calamities  with 
garlands',  or  shall  we  wrest  from  him  his  ill-deserved  authority^  ? 

Note. — When  or  is  used  conjunctively,  both  members  take  the 
rising  inflection,  if  the  question  is  direct,  and  both  the  falling,  if  the 
question  is  indirect. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Will  it  be  the  next  week',  or  the  next  year'  ? 

2.  Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust',  or  flattery  soothe  the 
dull,  cold  ear  of  death'  ? 

3.  Canst  thou  put  a  hook  into  the  nose  of  leviathan',  or  bore  his  jaw 
through  with  a  thorn'  ?  Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird',  or 
wilt  thou  bind  him  for  thy  maidens'  ? 

Rule  IV. — Answers  to  questions  generally  take  the 
falling  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Are  you  going  to  the  Rocky  Mountains'?    Yes^. 

2.  Is  Alonzo,  the  Spanish  prisoner,  confined  in  this  dungeon'  ? 
He  is\ 

3.  Soldier,  hast  thou  a  wife'  ?    I  have^. 

4.  What  can  alone  ennoble  fight^  ?    A  noble  cause^. 

5.  What  sought  they  thus  afar^  ?  Bright  jewels  of  the  mine'  ?  The 
wealth  of  seas',  the  spoils  of  war'  ?    They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine^, 

6.  What  would  content  you^?  Talent'?  No\  Enterprise'?  No\ 
Courage'?  No\  Reputation'?  No\  Virtue'?  No\  The  men 
whom  you  would  select  should  possess  not  one,  but  all  of  these. 

Exception. — Answers  to  questions,  when  expressive  of  indifier- 
ence,  doubt,  or  indecision,  generally  take  the  rising  inflection. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  Does  he  faithfully  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office?  For  aught 
I  know'. 

2.  Why,  do  you  think  you  could  shoot  better  ?  I  don't  know' ;  I 
could  try''. 

3.  How  many  years  did  your  friend  spend  in  Europe  ?  Five  or  six, 
I  tjjink'. 

Rule  V. — If  a  sentence  contains  a  negative  member 
opposed  to  an  aflBLrmiative,  the  former  generally  takes  the 
rising  and  the  latter  the  jailing  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  They  are  not  fighting'';  they  are  pausing^. 

2.  I  came  not  to  judge  the  world^,  but  to  save  the  world^. 

3.  I  said  an  elder^  soldier,  not  a  better''. 

4.  I  come  to  bury^  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him^. 

5.  We  live  in  deeds^,  not  years^;  in  thoughts^,  not  breaths''. 

6.  Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary^,  not  revenge'. 

7.  The  Great  Spirit  had  not  written  his  laws  for  them  on  tables  of 
stone',  but  he  had  traced  them  on  the  tables  of  their  hearts^. 

8.  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles'',  but  because  ye  did 
eat  of  the  loaves,  and  were  filled^. 

Exception. — When  the  negative  member  is  more  emphatic  than 
the  affirmative,  it  may  receive  the  falling,  while  the  affirmative 
receives  the  rising,  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  We  may  yield  to  persuasion'',  but  we  will  not  submit  to  force^. 

2.  The  inhabitants  may  be  destroyed'',  but  they  cannot  be  enslaved^. 

3.  We  are  perplexed'',  but  not  in  despair'^;  persecuted'',  but  not  for- 
saken^; cast  down'',  but  not  destroyed^. 
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Note. — When  a  negative  sentence  stands  alone,  but  plainly 
opposed  to  an  unexpressed  affirmative,  it  requires  the  rising  in- 
flection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  religion  of  the  gospel  is  not  a  gloomy  religion'. 

2.  It  was  not  Csesar  who  won  the  battle'. 

3.  It  is  not  from  words  like  these  that  I  derive  my  reputation'. 

4.  And  what  is  our  country  ?  It  is  not  the  East,  with  her  hills  and 
her  valleys,  with  her  countless  sails  and  the  rocky  ramparts  of  her 
shores'. 

Rule  VI. — Contrasted  words  and  phrases  generally 
take  opposite  inflections. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Yes,  he  is  a  miracle  of  genius',  because  he  is  a  miracle  of  labor^. 

2.  Respectability  and  character  abroad',  security  and  confidence  at 
home^. 

3.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment',  and  Pope  with 
perpetual  delight^. 

4.  Which  some  suppose  inferior, — as  the  sable'  is  to  ermine^ ;  as 
smut',  to  flour^ ;  as  coal',  to  alabaster^ ;  as  crows',  to  swans^ ;  as  soot', 
to  driven  snow^. 

5.  They  poor',  I  rich^ ;  they  beg',  I  give^  ;  they  lack',  I  lend^ ;  they 
pine',  I  live''. 

6.  And  it  shall  be,  as  with  the  people',  so  with  the  priest^ ;  as  with 
the  servant',  so  with  his  master^ ;  as  with  the  maid',  so  with  her  mis- 
tress'' ;  as  with  the  buyer',  so  with  the  seller^ ;  as  with  the  lender', 
so  with  the  borrower^ ;  as  with  the  taker'  of  usury,  so  with  the  giver^ 
of  usury  to  him. 

Note. — The  first  member  of  the  antithesis  generally  takes  the 
rising  inflection,  and  the  second  the  falling ;  but,  if  the  former  is 
more  emphatic  than  the  latter,  the  inflections  are  usually  reversed. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  Countenance  more  in  sorrow^,  than  in  anger'. 

2.  Such  a  man  is  more  deserving  of  punishment^,  than  commiser- 
ation'. 

3.  It  costs  more  to  revenge^  injuries,  than  to  cure'  them. 

4.  Estimate  persons  by  their  hearts^,  rather  than  by  their  heads'. 

5.  He  is  more  a  cold-blooded  murderer^,  than  a  poor  deluded 
enthusiast'. 

Rule  VII. — Language  of  authority,  denunciation, 
reproacli,  hatred,  revenge,  or  any  other  vehement 
emotion,  generally  requires  the  falling  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Awake^ !  awake^ !  put  on  thy  strength^. 

2.  On^  them,  hussars !    Now  give  them  rein  and  heel^ ! 

3.  Ho !  sound  the  tocsin  from  the  tower^,  and  fire  the  culverin^  I 
Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speed^ ;  call  every  vassal  in^ ! 

4.  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin^ !  woe''  unto  thee,  Bethsaida^ ! 

5.  Woe'*,  a  thousandfold  woe^,  to  humanity,  should  there  be  nobody 
on  earth  to  maintain  the  laws  of  humanity'* ! 

6.  Then  Saul  said  to  Elymas,  O  full  of  all  subtlety\  and  all  mis- 
chief \  thou  child  of  the  devil\  thou  enemy  of  all  righteousness^. 

7.  Thou  slave^,  thou  wretch^,  thou  coward^,  thou  little  valiant^, 
great  in  villainy^ !  What  a  fool  art  thou\  a  ramping  fool^  ;  to  brag\ 
and  stamp^,  and  swear^,  upon  my  party'* ! 

8.  He  is  my  bane^ ;  I  cannot  bear  him'' ;  one  heaven  and  earth 
can  never  hold  us  both^;  still  shall  we  hate'';  and,  with  defiance 
deadly,  keep  rage  alive  till  one  be  lost  forever^. 
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9.  But  here  I  swear,  with  Hving  breath,  that  for  this  wrong  which 
you  have  done,  I'll  wreak  my  vengeance  on  your  son^ ; — on  him^, 
and  you^,  and  all  your  race^ ! 

10.  No^,  no^,  the  drink\  the  drink^, — Oh,  my  dear  Hamlet^ !  the 
drink^,  the  drink** ;  I  am  poisoned^ ! 

Note. — Exclamatory  words  and  phrases  indicating  strong  emo- 
tion may  be  delivered  according  to  this  rule. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Oh,  horrible^ !  Oh,  horrible^ !  most  horrible^ ! 

2.  My  phial'' !    Ha^ !  it  thrills  me^ !    I  revive^  I 

3.  Ah^ !  what  a  life  were  this^ !  how  sweet^ !  how  lovely^  1 

4.  But  hush^ !  hark^ !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell^ ! 

5.  Mercy ^ !  pity^ !  help^ !  help  me,  my  children^ !  defend  me^ ! 

6.  Help'' !  help'' !  ho'' !  help'' !    The  Moor  has  killed  my  mistress^ ! 
Murder'' !  murder'' ! 

Rule  VIII. — In  direct  address,  the  name  of  the  person 

or  thing  addressed  generally  receives  the  rising  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Bright  angels',  strike  your  loudest  strings. 

2.  Exult,  then,  0  sun',  in  the  strength  of  thy  youth. 

3.  Salgar',  it  is  Colma  who  calls !  Salgar',  my  love' !  I  am  here. 

4.  But  hush,  my  sighs'!  fall  not,  ye  drops  of  useless  sorrow'! 
heart-breaking  anguish',  choke  not  my  utterance ! 

6.  Awake,  voice  of  sweet  song' !    Awake,  my  heart',  awake !  green 
vales  and  icy  cliffs',  all  join  my  hymn. 

6.  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus',  but  speak  forth  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness. 

Exception. — When  emphasis  is  applied,  the  names  of  persona 
or  things  addressed  generally  take  the  falling  inflection. 
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EXAMPLES. 

1.  No  !  I  curse  your  purpose,  homicides'^  \ 

2.  Down,  soothless  insulter'^  \    I  trust  not  the  tale. 

3.  Thou  slave^,  thou  wretch^,  thou  coward^. 

4.  Answer  me,  thou  cmvard'',  who  hidest  thyself  in  the  hour  of  trial. 

Rule  IX. — When  a  pause  is  necessary  where  the  sense 
is  incomplete,  the  rising  inflection  is  generally  used. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Softly',  peacefully',  lay  her  to  rest^. 

2.  I  behold  it  pursuing^,  with  a  thousand  misgivings'',  the  uncer- 
tain'', the  tedious  voyage^. 

3.  Gently',  solemnly',  bend  o'er  the  bed  where  ye  have  pillow'd 
thus  early  her  head^. 

4.  The  Indian  of  falcon-glance'',  and  lion-bearing'',  the  theme  of 
the  touching  ballad',  the  hero  of  the  pathetic  tale',  is  gone^ ! 

5.  Not  many  generations  ago',  where  you  jiow  sit,  encircled  with 
all  that  exalts'  and  embellishes  civilized  life',  the  rank  thistle  nodded 
in  the  wind',  and  the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole  unscared. 

Note. — ^The  rising  inflection  in  such  examples  as  these  should 
not  extend  through  more  than  two  or  three  tones. 

Exception. — Emphasis  sometimes  changes  the  rising  to  the  fall- 
ing inflection.     . 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  man  who  is  in  the  daily  use  of  ardent  spirits,  if  he  does  not 
become  a  drunkard^,'  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  health  and  character. 

2.  If  the  mighty  works  which  were  done  in  you  had  been  done  in 
Tyre'-  and  Sidon^,  they  would  have  repented  long  ago  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes. 

Rule  X. — Sentences,  or  members  of  sentences  making 
complete  sense,  generally  take  the  falling  inflection. 
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EXAMPLES. 


1.  I'll  try  his  might^ ;  I'll  brave  his  power^. 

2.  There  lies  the  land  of  song^ ;  there  lies  the  poet's  land^. 

3.  You  are  prosperous^ ;  you  are  happy^ ;  you  are  grateful^. 

4.  Its  afflictions  are  many^ ;  they  are  universal^ ;  they  are  inevit- 
able\ 

5.  The  waters  closed\  and,  when  I  shriek'd,  I  shriek'd  below  the 
foam^ ! 

6.  Time  flies^ ;  words  are  unavailing^ ;  the  chieftains  declare  for 
instant  battle^. 

7.  It  betrays  his  discretion^ ;  it  breaks  down  his  courage^ ;  it  con- 
quers his  prudence^. 

8.  I  would  dispute  every  inch  of  ground^,  burn  every  blade  of 
grass\  and  the  last  intrenchment  of  liberty  should  be  my  grave^. 

Note. — In  reading  these  examples,  do  not  let  the  falling  inflec- 
tion extend  below  the  medium  pitch,  unless  the  word  which  re- 
ceives it  is  strongly  emphatic  or  closes  the  sentence. 

Exception  1.— If  the  last  member  of  a  sentence  receives  the 
falling  inflection,  the  last  but  one,  if  not  emphatic,  may  take  the 
rising  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  express'd^;  their  welfare 
pleased  him',  and  their  cares  distress'd^. 

2.  Let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming'' ;  let  the  earliest 
light  of  the  morning  gild  it',  and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on  its 
summit^. 

Exception  2. — Negative  sentences  often  end  with  the  rising  in- 
flection.   See  Exception  and  Note  under  Rule  V. 
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Exception  3. — Antithetic  sentences  often  close  with  the  rising 
inflection.    See  Note  under  Eule  VI. 


SERIES. 

A  number  of  words  or  phrases  following  one  another  in 
the  same  sentence  constitute  what  is  called  a  series. 

If  a  series  consist  of  words,  it  is  called  a  simple 
series ;  as,  Vahr,  humanity,  courtesy,  justice,  and  honor,  are 
his  characteristics. 

If  a  series  consist  of  phrases,  it  is  called  a  compound 
series ;  as,  Fire  of  imagination,  strength  of  mind,  and  firmness 
of  soul,  are  gifts  of  nature. 

When  a  series  commences  a  sentence,  it  is  called  a  com- 
mencing series ;  as.  War,  famine,  pestilence,  volcano,  storm, 
and  fire,  besiege  mankind. 

When  a  series  concludes  a  sentence,  it  is  called  a  conclud- 
ing series ;  as.  Mankind  are  besieged  by  war,  famine,  pes- 
tilence, volcano,  storm,  and  fire. 

Rule  XI. — If  the  members  of  commencing  series 
are  not  emphatic,  they  all  take  the  rising  inflection ;  but 
if  emphatic,  they  all  take  the  falling  inflection,  except  the 
last,  which  takes  the  rising  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Hags^,  goblins^,  demons^,  lemures'',  have  made  me  all  aghast^. 

2.  The  withering  grass',  and  fading  flowers'',  and  drooping  shrubs'', 
look  gay^. 
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3.  Minutes',  hours',  days',  weeks',  months',  and  years',  will  bring 
these  white  hairs  into  a  quiet  grave\ 

4.  Blind  counsel^,  rash  ambition^,  womanish  fears',  won  upon  the 
great  statesman  and  warrior  of  Rome^. 

5.  The  warbling  of  birds',  the  murmuring  of  streams',  the  enamel 
of  meadows',  the  coolness  of  woods',  the  fragrance  of  flowers',  and 
the  sweet  smell  of  plants',  contribute  greatly  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind  and  the  health  of  the  body^. 

Exception. — If  very  emphatic,  all  the  members  may  receive  the 
falling  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  My  heart^,  my  soul\  my  sword^,  are  thine  forever^ ! 

2.  Shriek^,  and  shout^,  and  battle-cry^,  are  maddening  in  their 
rear^. 

3.  Your  thought^,  your  counsel^,  and,  if  necessary,  your  blood^, 
must  be  given  to  your  country^. 

Rule  XII. — If  the  members  of  a  concluding  series 
are  not  empliatic,  they  all  take  the  rising  inflection 
except  the  last^  which  takes  the  falling  inflection;  but  if 
emphatic,  they  all  take  the  falling  inflection  except  the  Zosi 
but  one,  which  takes  the  rising  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  The  dew  is  dried  up',  the  star  is  shot',  the  flight  is  past',  the  man 
forgot^. 

2.  He  tried  each  art',  reproved  each  dull  delay',  allured  to  brighter 
worlds',  and  led  the  way^. 

3.  She  winks',  and  giggles',  and  simpers',  and  simpers',  and 
giggles',  and  winks^. 

4.  They  will  celebrate  it  with  thanksgiving^,  with  festivity^,  with 
bonfires',  and  illuminations^. 
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5.  You  bring  with  you  marks  of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Mon- 
mouth\  from  Yorktown\  Camden\  Bennington',  and  Saratoga\ 

6.  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain^,  my  speech  shall  distil  as  the 
dew^,  as  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb'',  and  as  the  showers 
upon  the  grass^. 

7.  These  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms^,  wrought  righteousness'', 
obtained  promises\  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions\  quenched  the  vio- 
lence of  flre^,  escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword^,  out  of  weakness  were 
made  strong^,  waxed  valiant  in  fight',  turned  to  flight  the  army  of  the 
aliens^. 

Exception. — If  very  emphatic,  all  the  members  may  receive  the 
falling  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  It  is  higher^,  purer^,  nobler^. 

2.  "We  may  die^ ;  die  colonists^ ;  die  slaves^. 

3.  Thou  art  a  robber'^,  a  law-breaker^,  a  villain^ 

4.  Look  to  see  them  live^,  torn  from  your  arms\  distain'd\  dis- 
honor'd^. 

Rule  XIII.— Language  of  scorn,   irony,   sarcasm, 

and  contrast,  is  uttered  with  the  circumflex. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  What  ym,  ydu  insignificant  prevaricator ! 

2.  But  to-morrow  some  Eoman  Adonis,  breathing  sweet  ddors  from 
his  c&rling  IdcJcs,  shall  come,  and,  with  his  Kly  fingers,  pat  your  red 
brawn,  and  bet  his  sesterces  upon  your  blood. 

3.  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  ! 

4.  Hear  him,  my  lord;,  he's  wdndrous  condescending!  Mark  the 
Mirmlity  of  the  shepherd  Ndrval. 
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5.  They  are  not  fighting  ;  they  are  pdimng. 

6.  Yet  this  is  Rdme,  that  sat  on  her  seven  hills  and  from  her  throne 
of  beauty  ruled  the  w6rldl  Yet  wi  are  Romans!  Why,  in  that  elder 
day  to  be  a  Rdman  was  greater  than  a  king.  • 

Rule  XIV. — Grave,  solemn,  and  sublime  language 
requires  the  use  of  the  monotone. 


EXAMPLES. 

1.  Pale-sheeted  ghosts,  with  gory  locks,  upstarting  fr5m  their  tombs. 

2.  Aloft  in  awful  state,  the  gddlike  hero  sate  on  his  imperial  throne. 

3.  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure.  There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and 
Lexington,  and  Bunker-hill ;  and  there  they  will  remain  forever. 

4.  Deepest  horrdr  chill'd  his  blood,  that  burned  before;  cold, 
clammy  sweats  came  o'er  him. 

6.  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  I 
dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place 

6.  High  on  a  throne  of  royal  state,  which  far 
Outshone  the  wealth  of  Ormus  or  of  Ind, 
Or  where  the  gorgeous  East,  with  richest  hand. 
Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold, 
Satan  exalted  sat ! 

Rule  XV. — The  parenthesis  must  be  read  quicker  and 
in  a  lower  tone  than  the  principal  sentence,  and  must 
generally  end  with  the  same  inflection  that  terminates  the 
clause  immediately  preceding  it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  If  there's  a  Power  above  us'', 

(And  that  there  is,  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works',)  he  must  delight  in  virtue. 
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2.  Know  ye  not,  brethren^,  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the 
law'',)  how  that  the  law  hath  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he 
liveth? 

3.  What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic', 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal',) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Note. — ^To  that  part  of  this  rule  which  has  reference  to  inflection 
there  are  exceptions,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  For  I  know  that  in  me'  (that  is,  in  ray  flesh>)  dwelleth  no  good 
thing. 

2.   Thou  little  tricksy  Puck ! 

With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestuck. 

Light  as  the  singing  bird  that  wings  the  air', 
(The  door !  the  door !  he'll  tumble  down  the  stair^ !) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire' ! 
(Why,  Jane,  he'll  set  his  pinafore  afire^ !) 

Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy ! 
In  love's  dear  chain  so  bright  a  link, 

Thou  idol  of  thy  parents' ;  (Hang  the  boy^ ! 
^     There  goes  my  ink^.) 


PITCH. 

Pitch  may  be  defined  that  tone  which  prevails  in  speak- 
ing or  reading  any  sentence,  paragraph,  or  discourse. 

In  every  voice  there  are  many  pitches;  but,  for  present 
purposes,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  notice  five,  which  are 
as  follows: — very  low  pitch,  low  pitch,  medium 
pitch,  high  pitch,  very  high  pitch. 
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Very  low  pitch  is  the  lowest  key  on  which  pure  tones 
can  be  produced ;  and  is  the  appropriate  pitch  for  language 
expressive  of  deep  solemnity  and  awe.' 

Low  pitch  is  about  half-way  between  the  very  low  and 
the  medium  pitch ;  and  is  used  for  expressing  solemn  and 
sublime  thoughts. 

Medium  pitch  is  that  used  in  ordinary  conversation ; 
and  is  a  suitable  pitch  for  calm  reasoning,  and  simple  narra- 
tion and  description. 

High  pitch  is  about  half-way  between  medium  and  very 
high  pitch ;  and  may  be  correctly  used  in  spirited  declama- 
tion, and  in  expressing  lively  and  joyous  emotions. 

Very  high  pitch  is  the  highest  key  used  in  speaking 
and  reading ;  and  is  the  pitch  which  is  employed  in  calling, 
in  giving  commands,  and  in  expressing  strong  emotions. 

'  Very  High  Pitch. 
High  Pitch. 
Pitch  \  Medium  Pitch. 
Low  Pitch. 
Very  Low  Pitch. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  will  let  {p^)  designate  very  low 
pitch;  {p'),  low  pitch;  {p^),  medium  pitch;  [p*),  high  pitch;  and 
[p^),  very  high  pitch. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  EXERCISE  ON  PITCH. 

Select  a  line  and  utter  it  successively  on  each  pitch,  beginning 
at  the  lowest  and  proceeding  to  the  highest,  and  then  begin  at 
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the  highest  and  proceed  to  the  lowest.  When  this  can  be  well 
done,  choose  appropriate  passages  for  each  pitch,  and  deliver  them 
in  the  same  manner. 

EXAMPLES. 
{j^)  Roll  on,  thou  dark  blue  ocean, 
(p*)  Roll  on,  thou  dark  blue  ocean. 
[p^)  Roll  on,  thou  dark  blue  ocean. 
{p^)  Roll  on,  thou  dark  blue  ocean. 
{p^)  Roll  on,  thou  dark  blue  ocean. 

Those  who  are  somewhat  familiar  with  music  may  prefer  the 
following  arrangement. 

8.    do    #    {p^)  Roll  on,  thou  dark  blue  ocean. 

7._si — # 


6.    la      # 
— 5. — sol— #— (p*)  Roll  on,  thou  dark  blue  ocean.- 

4.    fa     # 
-3.— mi— # 


2.    re     » 
1. — do— P— (p^)  Roll  on,  thou  dark  blue  ocean.- 

7.    si     P 
6.— la— P 


5.    sol  P    {p^)  Roll  on,  thou  dark  blue  ocean. 
-4.— fa— P 


3.    mi  P    (y)  Roll  on,  thou  dark  blue  ocean. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  PRACTICING  THE  PRECEDING  EXAMPLE. 

The  medium  pitch  must  be  the  guide  in  getting  all  the  other 
pitches.  To  obtain  this,  let  the  pupil  read  a  few  passages  in  a 
common,  conversational  tone,  carefully  marking  the  prevailing 
note ;  this  will  be  his  key-note  or  medium  pitch,  which  he  may 
assume  as  one  of  the  scale  extending  above,  or  as  eigM  of  the  one 
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below.  From  this  let  him  descend  to  five  of  the  scale  below  for 
the  low  pitch,  and  to  three  for  the  very  low  pitch.  Then  let  him  take 
five  of  the  scale  above  for  the  high  pitch,  and  eight  for  the  very  high 
pitch.  Let  him  practice  upon  these  five  sounds  until  he  can  strike 
each  one  of  them  with  readiness,  and  then  he  may  read  the  line 
in  these  diflferent  pitches  as  in  the  first  example. 

EXAMPLES  OF  APPROPRIATE  PASSAGES  FOR  EACH  PITCH. 

(pi)  It  thunders ! ,  Sons  of  dust,  in  reverence  bow ! 
Ancient  of  Days !  thou  speakest  from  above ! 
Almighty !  trembling,  like  a  timid  child, 
I  hear  thy  awful  voice.    Alarmed, — afraid, — 
I  see  the  flashes  of  thy  lightning  wild, 
And  in  the  very  grave  would  hide  my  head. 

{p^)  It  must  be  so :  Plato,  thou  reason'st  well ! 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire, 

This  longing  after  immortality  ? 

Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 

Of  falling  into  naught?    Why  shrinks  the  soul 

Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 

'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us ; 

'Tis  heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man : 

Eternity!  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 

(p')  A  pretty  little  fawn  had  been  brought  in  from  the  wood  when 
it  was  very  young,  and  had  been  nursed  and  petted  by  a  young  lady 
in  the  village  until  it  had  become  completely  domesticated.  It  was 
graceful,  as  those  little  creatures  always  are,  and  so  gentle  and  play- 
ful that  it  became  a  great  favorite. 

(p*)  Ye  guards  of  liberty, 

I'm  with  you  once  again !    I  call  to  you 
With  all  my  voice !    I  hold  my  hands  to  you, 
To  show  they  still  are  free  I    I  rush  to  you 
As  though  I  could  embrace  you  1 
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{XT')  Ho!  cravens!  do  ye  fear  him? 

Slaves !  traitors !  have  ye  flown  ? 
Ho !  cowards !  have  ye  left  me 
To  meet  him  here  alone  ? 


FORCE. 

F#rce  is  that  stress  of  voice  applied  to  phrases  and  sen- 
tences, which  distinguishes  them  from  other  phrases  and 
sentences  in  the  same  paragraph  or  discourse. 

Force  is  susceptible  of  numerous  divisions ;  but,  for  elocu- 
tionary purposes,  it  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  make  only 
five;  which  are  suppressed  force,  softened  force, 
medivun  force,  energetic  force,  and  very  ener- 
getic force. 

Suppressed  force  is  the  lowest  degree  of  stress  or 
loudness ;  and  is  used  to  express  fear,  caution,  and  secrecy. 

Softened  force  is  the  ordinary  loudness  of  the  voice 
somewhat  subdued ;  and  is  appropriately  employed  in  lan- 
guage of  solemnity  and  tenderness. 

Medium  force  is  that  which  is  used  in  common  con- 
versation, and  in  reading  narrative  and  descriptive  pieces 
which  are  not  particularly  animated 

Energetic  force  is  the  medium  loudness  of  the  voice 
considerably  increased;  and  is  the  appropriate  force  for 
earnest  declamation,  for  animated  narration  and  description, 
and  for  language  expressive  of  lively  and  joyous  emotions. 
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Very  energetic  force  is  the  greatest  power  or  loud- 
ness of  the  voice ;  and  is  used  in  calling  and  in  giving  com- 
mands. 

'  Very  Energetic  Force. 
Energetic  Force. 
Force  \  3Iecliiun  Force. 
Softened  Force. 
,  Suppressed  Force. 

Suppressed  force  may  be  represented  by  [P),  softened  force  by  (/^), 
onedium  force  by  (/^),  energ die  force  by  (/*),  s.n6.  very  energetic  force 

by,  (/*). 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  EXERCISE  ON  FORCE. 

Repeat  the  example  in  every  degree  of  force,  proceeding  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  and  then  from  the  greatest  back  to  the 
least.  Any  pitch  may  be  selected  for  this  purpose,  but  probably 
the  medium  will  be  the  best  to  begin  with.  In  practicing  these 
examples,  the  pupil  must  be  careful  not  to  change  the  pitch,  as 
he  will  be  very  likely  to  do,  especially  in  illustrating  the  greater 
degrees  of  force. 

EXAMPLES. 

(/*)  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll ! 
^  (/*)  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll ! 

(/^)  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll ! 
(/*)  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll ! 
(/I)  Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll ! 

EXAMPLES  OF  APPROPRIATE  PASSAGES  FOR  EACH 
DEGREE  OF  FORCE. 

(/^)  Adah.  Hush !  tread  softly,  Cain. 
Cain.  I  will :  but  wherefore  ? 
Adah.  Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 
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iP)  Softly,  peacefully, 

Lay  her  to  rest ; 
Place  the  turf  lightly 

On  her  young  breast. 
Gently,  solemnly. 

Bend  o'er  the  bed 
Where  ye  have  pillow'd 

Thus  early  her  head. 

{p)  Not  a  drum  was  heard,  nor  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 

(/*)  The  war  is  actually  begun !  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from 
the  North  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms !  Our 
brethren  are  already  in  the  field !  Why  stand  we  here  idle  ?  What 
is  it  that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What  would  they  have  ?  Is  life  so  dear, 
or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery  ?  Forbid,  Almighty  God !  I  know  not  what  course  others 
may  take,  but  as  for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death ! 

{P)  Stand !  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves,! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves  ? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still  ? 
What's  the  mercy  despots  feel  ? 
Hear  it  in  that  battle-peal ! 
Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel : 

Ask  it,  ye  who  will. 


RATE. 

Rate  has  reference  to  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  utter- 
ance. 
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It  may  be  divided  into  very  slow  rate,  slow  rate, 
medium  rate,  rapid  rate,  and  very  rapid  rate. 

Very  slow  rate  is  appropriately  used  is  expressing  awe, 
deep  solemnity,  and  profound  reverence. 

Slow  rate  is  the  proper  movement  for  language  expressive 
of  grief,  dignity,  gravity,  and  sublimity. 

Medium  rate  is  that  which  is  employed  in  unim- 
passioned  narration  and  description. 

Raj)id  rate  is  appropriate  in  earnest  declamation  and 
eager  argument,  and  in  the  expression  of  gay,  sprightly,  and 
joyful  emotions. 

Very  rapid  rate  is  that  which  is  employed  in  uttering 
language  expressive  of  rage,  sudden  fear,  haste,  and  tumult. 


Kate 


Very  Rapid  Rate. 
Rapid  Rate. 
Medium  Rate. 
Slow  Rate. 
I  Very  Slow  Rate. 


The  different  degrees  of  rate  may  be  indicated  as  follows : — very 
slow  rate  hy  (r^),  slow  rate  by  {r^),  medium  ratehy  {t^),  rapid  rate  hy 
(r*),  very  rapid  rate  by  (r^.) 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  EXERCISE  ON  RATE. 

Select  a  line,  and  deliver  it  successively  in  every  degree  of  rate, 
observing  the  same  order  in  the  repetitions  as  in  the  exercises  on 
pitch  and  force.  In  practicing  on  the  least  degree  do  not  let  the 
utterance  be  too  much  prolonged ;  but  let  it  be  so  regulated  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  three  distinct  degrees  of 
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movement  between  very  slow  rate  and  very  rapid  rate.  This  exercise 
should  be  practiced  upon  every  pitch  and  with  every  degree  of 
force. 


EXAMPLES. 

{r')  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined, 
(r*)  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined. 
if)  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined, 
(r*)  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined, 
(r^)  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined. 


EXAMPLES  OF  APPROPRIATE  PASSAGES  FOR  EACH 
DEGREE  OF  RATE. 

(r^)  Night,  sable  goddess,  from  her  ebon  throne, 
In  rayless  majesty  now  stretches  forth 
Her  leaden  sceptre  o'er  a  slumbering  world. 
Silence  how  dead !  and  darkness  how  profound ! 
Nor  eye  nor  listening  ear  an  object  finds : 
Creation  sleeps.    'Tis  as  the  general  pulse 
Of  life  stood  still,  and  Nature  made  a  pause ; 
An  awful  pause !  prophetic  of  her  end  ! 


(r^)  Oh,  from  these  sterner  aspects  of  thy  face 
Spare  me  and  mine,  nor  let  us  need  the  wrath 
Of  the  mad,  unchain'd  elements  to  teach 
Who  rules  them.    Be  it  ours  to  meditate 
In  these  calm  shades  thy  milder  majesty, 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  works 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives. 


(7'^)  An  old  clock,  that  had  stood  for  fifty  years  in  a  farmer's  kitchen 
without  giving  its  owner  any  cause  of  complaint,  early  one  summer's 
morning,  before  the  family  was  stirring,  suddenly  stopped. 
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(r*)  And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war. 

{r')  More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came. 

And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  call'd  them  by  name  : — 
"  Now  Dasher !  now  Dancer  !  now  Prancer  !  now  Vixen ! 
On,  Comet !  on,  Cupid  !  on,  Dunder  and  Blitzen  ! 
To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall ! 
Now,  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away  all ! " 

Note. — When  the  foregoing  examples  in  pitch,  force,  and  rate 
can  be  uttered  as  indicated  by  the  notation  at  the  left,  let  appro- 
priate passages  of  greater  length  be  selected  and  delivered  in  the 
same  way.  Exercise  upon  pitch  will  give  compass  to  the  voice ; 
exercise  on  force  will  give  strength  and  fullness  to  it ;  exercise  on 
rate  will  improve  the  organs  of  articulation ;  and  all  combined  will 
secure  to  the  pupil  that  controlling  influence  over  his  voice  which 
is  indispensable  to  a  good  reader. 


QUALITY  OF  VOICE. 

Under  this  head  will  be  considered  the  kinds  of  voice  which 
are  generally  employed  in  reading  and  speaking.  They  are 
the  pure  voice,  the  orotund,  the  aspirated,  the  gut- 
tural, and  the  tremor. 


Quality 
OF  Voice 


Pure  Voice. 
Orotund  Voice. 
Aspirated  Voice. 
Guttural  Voice. 
Tremor  Voice. 


j  Joyous  Tremor. 
I  Plaintive  Tremor. 
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The  piire  voice  is  distinguished  for  the  clearness  and 
smoothness  of  its  tones ;  and  is  appropriately  used  in  ordi- 
nary declamation,  in  calm  reasoning,  in  common 
and  didactic  discourse,  in  reading  simple  narration 
or  description,  and  in  uttering  language  denoting  joy, 
cheerfulness,  sorrow,  and  other  gentle  emotions. 

Let  appropriate  passages  be  selected  and  delivered  with  special 
reference  to  the  cultivation  of  a  pure  voice.  In  such  practice,  let 
no  harsh,  nasal,  or  other  impure  qualities  be  heard,  bvit  let  the 
sounds  come  forth,  clear,  smooth,  and  perfect. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 
We  carved  not  a  line,  and  we  raised  not  a  stone, 
But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 

2.  Bird  of  the  broad  and  sweeping  wing, 

Thy  home  is  high  in  heaven, 
Where  wide  the  storms  their  banners  fling, 

And  the  tempest-clouds  are  driven. 
Thy  throne  is  on  the  mountain-top ; 

Thy  fields,  the  boundless  air ; 
And  hoary  peaks,  that  proudly  prop 

The  skies,  thy  dwellings  are. 

3.  King  David's  limbs  were  weary.    He  had  fled 
From  far  Jerusalem ;  and  now  he  stood, 
With  his  faint  people,  for  a  little  rest. 
Upon  the  shore  of  Jordan.    The  light  wind 
Of  morn  was  stirring,  and  he  bared  his  brow 
To  its  refreshing  breath ;  for  he  had  worn 
The  mourner's  covering,  and  he  had  not  felt 
That  he  could  see  his  people  until  now. 
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They  gather'd  round  him  on  the  fresh  green  bank 
And  spoke  their  kindly  words  ;  and,  as  the  sun 
Rose  up  in  heaven,  he  knelt  among  them  there, 
And  bow'd  his  head  upon  his  hands  to  pray. 

The  orotund  voice  is  smooth,  clear,  full,  deep,  round, 
strong,  and  musical;  and  may  be  effectively  employed  in 
earnest  declamation,  and  in  expressing  sentiments  of  sub- 
limity, grandeur,  dignity,  solemnity,  and  rever- 
ence. 

Tlie  orotund  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  the  pure  voice  inten- 
sified, and  is  a  powerful  auxiliary  in  almost  every  description  of 
public  speaking.  It  is  rarely  a  gift  of  nature ;  and  he  who  would 
possess  it  must  generally  acquire  it  by  practice.  It  therefore  seems 
necessary  to  adopt  such  a  course  of  exercises  in  our  primary  in- 
struction as  will  be  most  likely  to  develop  this  kind  of  voice.  Dr. 
Rush,  an  eminent  writer  on  the  human  voice,  recommends  con- 
tinued practice  on  the  vocals  as  one  of  the  best  preliminary  steps 
to  secure  this  desirable  result ;  and  experience  confirms  the  wis- 
dom of  his  recommendation.  Exercises  on  vocals,  however,  need 
not  be  introduced  in  this  place,  for  they  occur  on  preceding  pages, 
under  the  head  of  articulation.  When  the  following  example  can 
be  read  in  the  orotund  voice,  let  other  appropriate  pieces  be 
selected  and  read  in  the  same  manner. 

EXAMPLES. 
1.    Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 

Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed,  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm. 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

Dark  heaving ;  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime ; 
The  image  of  eternity ;  the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee ;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 

2.  O  thou  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my  fathers ! 
Whence  are  thy  beams,  O  sun !  thy  everlasting  light?    Thou  comest 
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forth  in  thy  awful  beauty ;  the  stars  hide  themselves  in  the  sky ;  the 
moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks  in  the  western  wave ;  but  thou  thyself 
movest  alone.  When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempests,  when  thunder 
rolls  and  lightning  flies,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from  the  clouds, 
and  laughest  at  the  storm. 

3.  Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the 
gorgeous  ensign  of  the  Republic,  now  known  and  honored  through- 
out the  earth,  still  full-high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  stream- 
ing in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted  nor  a 
single  star  obscured;  bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  inter- 
rogatory as  Whxit  is  all  this  ivorth  f  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion 
and  folly,  Liberty  first  and  union  afterward,  but  everywhere,  spread  all 
over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds  as 
they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under 
the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  Ameri- 
can heart:  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  insep- 
arable ! 

The  aspirated  voice  consists  of  forcibly-emitted  breath, 
united  with  a  slight  portion  of  pure  tone,  and  is  used  to 
express  horror,  terror,  wonder,  amazement,  fear, 

and  rage. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  How  ill  this  taper  burns  !    Ha !  who  comes  here  ? 
I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 

That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me !    Art  thou  any  thing? 

2.  Lady  M.  Alack !  I  am  afraid,  they  have  awaked. 
And  'tis  not  done : — the  attempt  and  not  the  deed 
Confounds  us ; — Hark !— I  laid  their  daggers  ready ; 
He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't.    My  husband  ? 

/ 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Mdch.  I  have  done  the  deed.    Didst  thou  not  hear  a  noise  ? 
Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 
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Macb.  When? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Mach.  As  I  descended  ? 

Lady  M.  Ay. 

Macb.  Hark !— Who  Ues  in  the  second  chamber? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.  This  is  a  sorry  sight.     [Looking  at  his  Jiands.] 

Lady  M.  A  fooUsh  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macb.  There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and  one  cried  murder ! 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard  them: 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

3.  Ah !  mercy  on  my  soul  I  What  is  that?  My  old  friend's  ghost ! 
They  say  none  but  wicked  folks  walk ;  I  wish  I  were  at  the  bottom 
of  a  coal-pit.  See  I  how  long  and  pale  his  face  has  grown  since  his 
death.  He  never  was  handsome ;  and  death  has  improved  him  very 
much  the  wrong  way.  Pray  do  not  come  near  me !  I  wish'd  you 
very  well  when  you  were  alive,  but  I  could  never  abide  a  dead  man 
cheek  by  jowl  with  me. 

Ah,  ah,  mercy  on  us !  No  nearer,  pray ;  if  it  be  only  to  take  leave 
of  me  that  you  are  come  back,  I  could  have  excused  you  the  cere- 
mony with  all  my  heart ;  or  if  you — mercy  on  us !  no  nearer,  pray ; 
or,  if  you  have  wronged  anybody,  as  you  always  loved  money  a  little, 
I  give  you  the  word  of  a  frightened  Christian,  I  will  pray  as  long  as 
you  please  for  the  deliverance  or  repose  of  your  departed  soul.  My 
good,  worthy,  noble  friend,  do,  pray  disappear,  as  ever  you  would 
wish  your  old  friend  to  come  to  his  senses  again. 

4.      Hor.  Look,  my  lord,  it  comes  ! 

[Enter  Ghost.] 

Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us! 

Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damned. 

Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell, 

Be  thy  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 

Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 

That  I  will  speak  to  thee.    I'll  call  thee,  Hamlet, 

King,  father,  royal  Dane.    O,  answer  me. 
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Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance !  but  tell, 
Why  thy  canonized  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  cerements  I  why  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inurned, 
Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cast  thee  up  again !    What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Kevisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  nature. 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls? 
Say,  why  is  this?  wherefore?  what  should  we  do? 

The  guttural  is  formed  in  the  throat,  and  consists  of  a 
harsh  sound  united  with  aspiration.  It  is  used  to  express 
reproach,  malice,  hatred,  scoru,  contempt,  and 
loathing. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  Thou  worm !  thou  viper !  to  thy  native  earth 
Return !  Away  !  Thou  art  too  base  for  man 
To  tread  upon !    Thou  scum !    Thou  reptile ! 

2.  Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight !    Let  the  earth  hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold : 

Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 

Which  thou  dost  glare  with  I    Hence,  horrible  shadow, 

Unreal  mockery,  hence ! 

3.  Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes ! 
Gehenna  of  the  waters !  thou  sea  Sodom ! 

Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods ! 

Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed ! — Slave,  do  thine  office ! 

Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe !    Strike  as  I  would 

Have  struck  those  tyrants !    Strike  deep  as  my  curse ! 

Strike — and  but  once ! 

4.  Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou  coward, 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy ! 
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Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side ! 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.    What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool !  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear 
Upon  my  party !    Thou  cold-blooded  slave ! 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !    Doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

5.  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks ! 
I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a  Christian. 
But  more  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 

The  tremor  is  a  tremulous  movement  of  the  voice,  and 
may  be  divided  into  the  joyous  tremor  and  the  plain- 
tive tremor :  the  former  may  be  used  to  express  mirth 
and  excessive  joy,  and  the  latter  to  express  sorrow, 
lamentation,  tenderness,  pity,  and  earnest  sup- 
plication. This  tremulous  movement  of  the  voice  is 
heard  in  crying  and  laughing.  In  the  former  the  voice 
moves  through  semitones,  which  produces  the  plaintive 
tremor ;  in  the  latter  it  moves  through  whole  tones,  produ- 
cing the  joyous  tremor.  When  the  plaintive  tremor  is  gov- 
erned by  taste,  it  becomes  an  expressive  element  in  speech. 

EXAMPLES  OF  JOYOUS  TREMOR. 
1.  A  fool,  a  fool !  I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool ;  a  miserable  world ! 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool. 
Who  laid  him  down,  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun. 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms, 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 

2.  Onward !  onward  to  the  sea  ! 
Oh,  the  ocean  wild  for  me  ! 
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3.  Oh !  'tis  sweet  balm  to  our  despair, 

Fond,  fairest  boy, 

That  heaven  is  God's,  and  thou  art  there 

With  him  in  joy. 

4.  Joy,  joy  forever !  my  task  is  done ! — 
The  gates  are  pass'd,  and  heaven  is  won  ! 
Oh !  am  I  not  happy  ?    I  am,  I  am ! 

EXAMPLES  OF  PLAINTIVE  TREMOR. 

1.  Had  he  not  one  kind  word  for  me? 

2.  I  feel  thy  breath  upon  my  cheek; 

I  see  thee  smile,  I  hear  thee  speak  ; 
Till,  oh,  my  heart  is  like  to  break, 
Casa  Wappy. 

3.  She  was  dead.  Dear,  gentle,  patient,  noble  Nell  was  dead.  Her 
little  bird,  a  poor,  slight  thing,  which  the  pressure  of  a  finger  would 
have  crushed,  was  stirring  nimbly  in  its  cage,  and  the  strong  heart 
of  its  child-mistress  was  mute  and  motionless  forever.  Where 
were  the  traces  of  her  early  cares,  her  sufferings,  and  fatigues?  All 
gone.  Sorrow  was  dead,  indeed,  in  her ;  but  peace  and  perfect  hap- 
piness were  born — imaged — in  her  tranquil  beauty  and  profound 
repose.  And  still  her  former  self  lay  there,  unaltered  in  this 
change. 

4.  Cold  is  thy  brow,  my  son ;  and  I  am  chill 

As  to  my  bosom  I  have  tried  to  press  thee. 
How  was  I  wont  to  feel  my  pulses  thrill,  , 

Like  a  rich  harp-string,  yearning  to  caress  thee, 
And  hear  thy  sweet  "  my  father  "  from  these  dumb 
And  cold  lips,  Absalom  ! 

Note. — Let  other  passages  be  selected  and  read  in  the  appropri- 
ate voice.  The  pure  voice  and  the  orotund  should  receive  the 
most  attention,  though  the  others  should  not  be  neglected. 
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PAUSES. 

The  pauses  made  in  reading  are  of  three  kinds,  gram- 
matical, rhetorical,  and  harmonic. 

Grammatical  pa^ises  are  those  that  are  made  at  commas,  semi- 
colons, periods,  &c.  But  the  student  who  is  quaUfied  to  use  this 
book  is  supposed  to  be  so  famihar  with  the  character  and  office  of 
these  pauses  that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  discuss  them  here. 

Rhetorical  pauses  are  the  stops  which  are  made  before  or  after  the 
utterance  of  a  striking  thought.  They  are  sometimes  indicated  to 
the  eye  by  the  dash,  but  commonly  there  is  no  visible  sign  to 
determine  their  place.  If  the  rhetorical  pause  occurs  before  the 
important  word  or  phrase,  it  excites  the  attention  and  expectation 
of  the  hearer,  and  thus  prepares  his  mind  to  be  more  deeply  im- 
pressed by  what  follows ;  if  it  comes  after,  it  gives  him  time  to 
consider  the  thought  just  presented,  and  to  fix  it  more  thoroughly 
in  his  memory. 

The  length  of  grammatical  and  rhetorical  pauses  depends  upon 
the  rate  of  utterance.  If  the  rate  is  rapid,  the  pauses  will  be  short; 
if  the  rate  is  slow,  the  pauses  will  be  long. 

In  the  following  examples  the  rhetorical  pause  is  denoted  by  the 
dash. 

.  % 
EXAMPLES. 

1.  Industry— is  the  guardian  of  innocence. 

2.  Well,  ho7ior— is  the  subject  of  my  story. 

3.  Prosperity— ga,ms  friends,  and  adversity— tries  them. 

4.  Is  not  the  mystery  comprehended  in  one  word— sympathy  ? 

5.  The  war  is  inevitable  ;  and— let  it  come !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it 
come! 

6.  There,  in  his  dark,  carved,  oaken  chair,  old  Rudiger  sat— dead.' 

7.  There  comes  a  still  small  voice,  and  whispers— jomce .' 

8.  We  are — slaves !  The  bright  sun  rises  to  his  course  and  lights  a 
race  of— slaves. 
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9.  Are  fleets — and  armies — necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  recon- 
ciliation ?  Have  we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled, 
that  force — must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love  ? 

10.  And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou— hast— lied ! 

11.  And  see,  how  easily  might  one 

Of  these  domestic  foes. 

Even  beneath  your  very  nose. 
Perform  his  knavish  tricks ; 
Enter  your  room,  as  I  have  done, 
Blow  out  your  candles— thus — and  thus — , 
Pocket  your  silver  candlesticks. 

And — walk  off — thus — 

Harmonic  pauses  belong  to  verse,  and  consist  of  the  eesural  pause 
and  the  final  pause.  The  eesural  pause  generally  occurs  at  or  near 
the  middle  of  the  line,  and  the^«a7  pause  at  the  end  of  it.  Some- 
times these  pauses  coincide  with  the  grammatical  pauses,  and 
sometimes  they  do  not. 

The  proper  observance  of  harmonic  pauses  contributes  much  to 
the  melody  of  verse ;  but  their  use  must  be  governed  by  correct 
taste,  or  the  result  will  be  a  singsong  utterance,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  faults  of  poetical  reading. 

When  the  cesura  would  do  injury  to  the  sense,  it  should  not  be 
observed. 

The  final  pause  should  generally  be  very  slight,  and  in  many 
instances  it  should  be  disregarded  altogether. 

Another  slight  pause,  called  the  derni-cesura,  is  sometimes  used 
between  the  cesura  and  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  line. 

In  the  following  examples  this  mark  (  1|  )  indicates  the  cesura, 
and  this  (  |  )  the  demi-cesura. 
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EXAMPLES. 


1.  As  some  tall  cliff  |1  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  ||  and  midway  leaves  the  storm. 

2.  So  when  an  angel,  ||  by  diving  command, 
With  rising  tempest  ||  shakes  a  guilty  land. 

3.  O  sacred  truth!  ||  thy  triumph  ceased  a  while. 
And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ||  ceased  with  thee  to  smile, 
When  leagued  Oppression  ||  pour'd  to  Northern  wars 
Her  whisker'd  pandoors  ||  and  her  fierce  hussars. 
Waved  her  dread  standard  ||  to  the  breeze  of  morn, 
Peal'd  her  loud  drum,  ||  and  twang'd  her  trumpet-horn. 

4.  How  dear  |  to  this  heart  ||  are  the  scenes  |  of  my  childhood ! 

5.  Placed  |  on  an  isthmus  ||  of  a  middle  |  state, 
A  being  |  darkly  wise  ||  and  rudely  |1  great. 

6.  Warms  |  in  the  sun,  ||  refreshes  |  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  I  in  the  stars,  ||  and  blossoms  |  in  the  trees, 
Lives  I  through  all  life,  ||  extends  |  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  |  imdivided,  ||  operates  |  unspent. 

7.  She  said  |  and  struck  ;  ||  deep  entered  [  in  her  side 
The  piercing  steel,  1|  with  reeking  purple  dyed  : 

'     Clogged  I  in  the  wound,  ||  the  cruel  |  weapon  stands, 
The  spouting  blood  ||  came  streaming  o'er  her  hands. 
Her  sad  attendants  ||  saw  the  deadly  stroke. 
And  with  loud  cries  1|  the  sounding  palace  shook. 

8.  No  tomb  shall  e'er  plead  ||  to  remembrance  for  thee^, 

Or  redeem  form  or  fame  ||  from  the  merciless  surge  ; 
But  the  white  foam  of  waves  \\  shall  ihy  w'in ding-sheet  be. 

And  winds,  in  the  midnight  ||  of  winter,  thy  dirge. 
On  beds  of  green  sea-flower  ||  thy  limbs  shall  be  laid; 

Around  thy  white  bones  1|  the  red  coral  shall  grow  ; 
Of  thy  fair,  yellow  locks,  ||  threads  of  amber  be  made', 

And  every  part  suit  ||  to  thy  mansion  below. 
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LESSOR  I. 

STUDIES. 
LORD  BACON, 


Note.— In  this  and  the  next  six  lessons,  the  principal  examples  of  Antithetic 
Emphasis  are  printed  in  Italics  to  assist  the  pupil  in  making  an  application  of  Rule  I, 
for  Emphasis. 

1.  Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability. 
Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness,  and  retiring ;  for 
ornament,  is  in  discourse;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment 
and  disposition  of  business;  for  expert  men  can  execute,  and 
perhaps  judge  of  particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  thQ  general 
counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling  of  affairs,  come  best 
from  those  that  are  learned. 

2.  To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth ;  to  use  them 
too  much  for  ornament,  is  affectation;  to  make  judgment 
wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humor  of  a  scholar ;  they  per- 
fect nature,  and  are  perfected  by  experience;  for  natural 
abilities  are  like  natural  plants,  that  need  pruning  by  study ; 
and  studies  themselves  do  give  forth  directions  too  much 
at  large,  except  they  be  bounded  in  by  experience. 

3.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and 
wise  men  use  them,  for  they  teach  not  their  own  use ;  but  there 
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is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above  them,  won  by  observa- 
tion. Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take 
for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse,  but  to  weigh  and 
consider.  Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed, 
and  some  Jew  to  be  chewed  and  digested :  that  is,  some  books 
are  to  be  read  only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curi- 
ously; and  some  few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and 
attention. 

4.  Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts 
made  of  them  by  others ;  but  that  would  be  ovky  in  the  less 
important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books;  also 
distilled  hooks  are,  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things. 
Reading  maketh  a  full  man ;  conference,  a  ready  man ;  and 
xoriting,  an  exact  man;  and,  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little, 
he  had  need  have  a  great  memory ;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had 
need  have  a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need 
much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not.  Histories 
make  men  wise ;  poets,  witty ;  the  mathematics,  subtle ;  natural 
philosophy,  deep;  moral,  grave;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to  contend. 


LESSOJf  II. 

LOCHINVA-R. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

1.  Oh,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wide  border  his  steed  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  good  broad-sword,  he  weapon  had  none ; 
He  rode  all  unarmed,  and  he  rode  all  abne ! 

So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

There  never  was  knight  like  the  young  Lochinvar  I 

2.  He  staid  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopped  not  for  stone, 
He  swam  the  Eske  river  where  ford  there  was  none ; 
But,  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate, 

The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late : 
For  a  laggard  in  love,  and  a  dastard  in  war. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 
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3.  So  boldly  he  entered  the  Netherby  hall, 

'Motig  bridesmen,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all! 
Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
(For  the  poor,  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 
"  O  come  ye  in  'peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war, 
Or  to  dance  at  our  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?" 

4.  "  I  long  woo'd  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied ; 
Love  sioells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide; 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine, 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far. 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 

5   The  bride  kissed  the  goblet ;  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  looked  doivn  to  blush,  and  she  looked  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tecvr  in  her  eye. 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar : 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure !"  said  young  Lochinvar. 

6.  So  stately  his /or??!,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 
That  never  a  hall  such  a  galliard  did  grace ; 
While  her  mother  did/re^  and  hev  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and 

plume ; 
And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  "  'Twere  better  by  far 
To  have  matched  our  fair  cousin  with   young  Loch- 
invar." 

7.  One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  word  in  her  ear. 

When  they  reached  the  hall  door,  and  the  charger  stood 
near; 

So  light  to  the  croup  the  fair  lady  he  swung. 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung ! 

"She  is  won!  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and 
scaur ; 

They'll  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young  Loch- 
invar. 
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8.  There  was  mounting  'mong  Graemes  of  the  Netherby 

clan; 
Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  rode,  and  they 

ran; 
There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Cannobie  Lee, 
But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 
So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar  ? 


LESSOR  III. 

PA.RA.LLEL    BETWEEN"    I>OPE    AND    DRYDEN". 

DR.   SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 

1.  Pope  professed  to  have  learned  his  poetry  from  Drydm, 
whom,  whenever  an  opportunity  was  presented,  he  praised 
through  his  whole  life  with  unvaried  liberality ;  and  perhaps 
his  character  may  receive  some  illustration,  if  he  be  com- 
pared with  his  master. 

2.  Integrity  of  understanding,  and  nicety  of  discernment, 
were  not  allotted  in  a  less  proportion  to  Dryden  than  to  Pope. 
The  rectitude  of  Dryden's  mind  was  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  dismission  of  his  poetical  prejudices,  and  the  rejection 
of  unnatural  thoughts  and  rugged  numbers.  But  Dryden 
never  desired  to  apply  all  the  judgment  that  he  had.  He 
wrote,  and  professed  to  write,  merely  for  the  people;  and 
when  he  pleased  others,  he  contented  himself. 

3.  He  spent  no  time  in  struggles  to  rouse  latent  powers ; 
he  never  attempted  to  make  that  better  which  was  already 
good,  nor  often  to  mend  what  he  must  have  known  to  be 
faulty.  He  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  with  very  little  considera- 
tion. "When  occasion  or  necessity  called  upon  him,  he 
poured  out  what  the  present  moment  happened  to  supply; 
and,  when  once  it  had  passed  the  press,  ejected  it  from  his 
mi^id;  for,  when  he  had  no  pecuniary  interest,  he  had  no 
further  solicitude. 

4.  Pope  was  not  content  to  satisfy;  he  desired  to  excel,  and 
therefore  always  endeavored  to  do  his  hesi ;  he  did  not  coiirt 
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the  candor,  but  dared  the  judgment  of  his  reader ;  expecting  no 
indulgence  from  otJiers,  he  showed  none  to  himself.  He  ex- 
amined lines  and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  obser- 
vation, and  retouched  every  part  Avith  indefatigable  diligence, 
till  he  had  left  nothing  to  be  forgiven. 

5.  For  this  reason  he  kept  his  pieces  very  long  in  his  hands, 
while  he  considered  and  reconsidered  them.  The  only  poems 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  with  such  regard 
to  the  times  as  might  hasten  their  publication,  were  tbe  two 
satires  of  "Thirty-eight,"  of  which  Dodsley  told  me,  that 
they  were  brought  to  him,  that  they  might  be  fairly  copied. 
"  Every  line,"  said  he,  "  was  then  written  twice  over ;  I  gave 
him  a  clean  transcript,  which  he  sent  some  time  afterwards 
to  me  for  the  press,  with  every  line  written  twice  over  a 
second  time." 

6.  His  declaration,  that  his  care  for  his  works  ceased  at 
their  publication,  was  not  strictly  true.  His  parental  atten- 
tion never  abandoned  them ;  what  he  found  amiss  in  the  first 
edition,  he  silently  corrected  in  those  that  followed.  He  appears 
to  have  revised  the  "  Iliad,"  and  freed  it  from  some  of  its 
imperfections ;  and  the  "  Essay  on  Criticism  "  received  many 
improvements  after  its  first  appearance.  It  will  seldom 
be  found  that  he  altered  without  adding  clearness,  elegance 
or  vigor. 

7.  Pope  had  perhaps  the  judgment  of  Dryden ;  but  Dryden 
certainly  wanted  the  diligence  of  Pope.  In  acquired  know- 
ledge, the  superiority  must  be  allowed  to  Dryden,  whose 
education  was  more  scholastic;  and  who,  before  he  became 
an  author,  had  been  allowed  more  time  for  study,  with  better 
means  of  information.  His  mind  has  a  larger  range,  and  he 
collects  his  images  and  illustrations  from  a  more  extensive 
circumference  of  science. 

8.  Dryden  knew  more  of  man  in  his  general  nature,  and 
Pope  in  his  local  manners.  The  notions  of  Dryden  were  formed 
by  comprehensive  speculation,  and  those  of  Pope  by  minute  atten- 
tion. There  is  more  dignity  in  the  knowledge  of  Dryden,  and 
more  certainty  in  that  of  Pope. 

9.  Poetry  was  not  the  sole  praise  of  either ;  for  both  excelled 
likewise  in  prose;  but  Pope  did  not  borrow  his  prose  from 
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his  predecessor.  The  style  of  Dryden  is  capricious  and  varied ; 
that  of  Pope  is  cautious  and  uniform.  Dryden  obeys  the  mo- 
tions  of  his  own  mind;  Pope  constrains  his  mind  to  his  own 
rules  of  composition. 

10.  Dryden  is  sometimes  vehement  and  rapid;  Pope  is 
always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  Dryden' s  page  is  a  natural 
^eZc^,  rising  into  inequalities,  and  diversified  by  the  varied 
exuberance  of  abundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a  velvet  laion, 
shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  levelled  by  the  roller. 

11.  Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  a  poet,  that 
quality,  without  which  judgment  is  cold,  and  knowledge  is 
inert,  that  energy,  which  collects,  combines,  amplifies,  and 
animates,  the  superiority  must,  with  some  hesitation,  be 
allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that  of  this 
poetical  vigor.  Pope  had  only  a  little,  because  Dryden  had  more  ; 
for  every  other  writer  since  Milton  must  give  place  to  Pope; 
and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be  said,  that  if  he  has  brighter 
paragraphs,  he  has  not  better  poems. 

12.  Dryden 's  performances  were  always  hasty ;  either  ex- 
cited by  some  external  occasion,  or  extorted  by  some  domestic 
necessity,  he  composed  without  consideration,  and  published  with- 
out correction.  What  his  mind  could  supply  at  call,  or  gather 
in  one  excursion,  was  all  that  he  sought,  and  all  that  he  gave. 
The  dilatory  caution  of  Pope  enabled  him  to  condense  his  sen- 
timents, to  multiply  his  images,  and  to  accumulate  all  that  study 
might  produce,  or  chance  might  supply. 

13.  If  the  flights  of  Dryden,  therefore,  are  higher,  Pope  con- 
tinues longer  on  the  wing.  If  of  Dryden^s  fire  the  blaze  is 
brighter,  of  Pope's  the  heat  is  more  regular  and  constant. 
Dryden  often  surpasses  expectation,  and  Po2')e  never  falls  below 
it.  Dryden  is  read  with  frequent  astonishment,  and  Pope  with 
perpetual  delight. 

14.  This  parallel  will,  I  hope,  when  it  is  well  considered,  be 
found  just ;  and  if  the  reader  should  suspect  me,  as  I  suspect 
myself,  of  some  partial  fondness  for  the  memory  of  Dryden, 
let  him  not  too  hastily  condemn  me;  for  meditation  and 
inquiry  may,  perhaps,  show  him  the  reasonableness  of  my 
determination. 
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LESSOJV  IV. 

RICHARID'S  HXJlVtlLITY. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

1.  What  must  the  king  do  now?    Must  he  submit? 
The  king  shall  do  it.     Must  he  be  depos'd? 

The  king  shall  be  contented.    Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  ?    Let  it  go. 

2.  I'll  give  my  jewels,  for  a  set  of  beads; 
My  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage; 
My  gRj  apparel,  for  an  alms-man's  gown; 
My  Jigur\l  goblets,  for  a  dish  of  wood; 
My  scepter,  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff; 
My  subjects,  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints; 
And  my  large  kingdom,  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little,  little  grave — an  obscure  grave: 

3.  Or  I'll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway, 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects^  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head: 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live; 
And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  headf 


LESSOJf  V. 

NOBLE  DEFENSE   OE   IRISH  CHA.RA.CTER. 

C.   PHILLIPS. 

1.  It  has  been  said,  too,  that  Irishmen  are  neither  fit  for 
freedom  nor  grateful  for  favors.  In  the  first  place,  I  deny  that 
to  be  d, favor  which  is  a  right;  and  in  the  next  place,  I  utterly 
deny  that  a  system  of  conciliation  has  ever  been  adopted  with 
respect  to  Ireland.  Try  them,  and,  my  life  on  it,  they  will 
be  found  grateful.  I  think  I  know  my  countrymen;  they 
cannot  help  being  grateful  for  a  benefit;  and  there  is  no 
country  on  the  earth  where  one  would  be  conferred  with 
more  characteristic  benevolence. 
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2.  They  are,  emphatically,  the  school  boys  of  the  heart— 
a  people  of  sympathy ;  their  acts  spring  instinctively  from 
their  passions ;  by  nature,  ardent;  by  instinct,  brave;  by  inherit- 
ance, generous.  The  children  of  impulse,  they  cannot  avoid 
their  virtues;  and  to  be  other  than  noble,  they  must  not 
only  be  unnatural  but  unnational.  Put  my  panegyric  to  the 
test.     Enter  the  hovel  of  tlie  Irish  peasant. 

3.  I  do  not  say  you  will  find  the  frugality  of  the  Scotch,  the 
comfort  of  the  English,  or  the  fantastic  decorations  of  the  French 
cottager;  but  I  do  say,  within  those  wretched  bazaars  of  mud 
and  misery,  you  will  find  sensibility  the  most  affecting,  polite- 
ness the  most  natural,  hospitality  the  most  grateful,  merit  the 
most  unconscious;  their  look  is*eloquence,  their  smile  is  lave,  their 
retort  is  wit,  their  remark  is  wisdom — not  a  wisdom  borrowed 
from  the  dead,  but  that  with  which  nature  herself  has  inspired 
them ;  an  acute  observance  of  the  passing  scene,  and  a  deep 
insight  into  the  motives  of  its  agent. 

4.  Try  to  deceive  them,  and  see  with  what  shrewdness  they 
will  detect;  try  to  outwit  them,  and  see  with  what  humor  they 
will  elude;  attack  them  with  argument,  and  you  will  stand 
amazed  at  the  strength  of  their  expression,  the  rapidity  of  their 
ideas,  and  the  energy  of  their  gesture.  In  short,  God  seems  to 
have  formed  our  country  like  our  people;  he  has  thrown  round 
the  one  its  ivild,  magnificent,  decorated  rudeness;  he  has  infused 
into  the  other  the  simplicity  of  geniits  and  the  seeds  of  virtue  : 
he  says  audibly  to  us,  "  Give  them  cultivation." 


LESSOJV  VI. 
■A.r>VT:cE  OF  i»oLO]srius  to  his  son. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 

Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 

Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vidgar. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried, 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel; 

But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
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Of  every  new-hatched,  unfledged  comrade.     Beware 

Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel !  but,  being  in, 

Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  feiu  thy  voice: 

Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  expressed  in  fancy;  rich  not  gaudy: 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend, 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry. 
This,  above  all, — to  thine  oionself  be  irue; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  da?/, 
Thou  canst  not,  then,  be  false  to  any  man. 


LESSOJf  VII. 

CHARA-CTER,  OF    NAPOLEON"   BONAPARTE. 

C.   PHILLIPS. 

Bra-gan'-za,  reigning  house  of  Portugal. 

Haps'-burg,  reigning  house  of  Austria. 

Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Auremberg,  executed  in  1806  for  circulating  a  pamphlet 
containing  bitter  attacks  on  Napoleon. 

Kot'-ze-bue,  (kot'-se-bu,)  a  German  writer  who  endeavored  to  excite  the  Ger- 
mans and  Russians  against  Napoleon.  He  was  born  at  Weimar,  1761,  and 
was  murdered  by  Sand,  1819. 

DeSta'-el,  an  eminent  French  authoress. 

De  Lille,  (de-lel',)  a  French  poet,  born  1738,  died  1813. 

David,  an  eminent  French  painter. 

Leip'-zig,  (lip'-sik.)     Al'-pine,  (AL'-pin.)     Ro-mance'. 

1.  Napoleon  commenced  his  course,  a  stranger  by  birth,  and 
a  scholar  by  charity.  With  no  friend  but  his  sword,  and  no 
fortune  but  his  talents,  he  rushed  into  the  list  where  rank,  and 
wealth,  and  genius  had  arrayed  themselves,  and  competition 
fled  from  him  as  from  the  glance  of  destiny.  He  knew  no 
motive  but  interest ;  he  acknowledged  no  criterion  but  success ; 
he  worshiped  no  God  but  ambition,  and,  with  an  Eastern 
devotion,  he  knelt  at  the  shrine  of  his  idolatry. 
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2.  Subsidiary  to  this,  there  was  no  creed  that  he  did  not 
•profess;  there  was  no  opinion  that  he  did  not  promulgate:  in 
the  hope  of  a  dynasty,  he  upheld  the  crescent;  for  the  sake  of 
a  divorce,  he  bowed  before  the  cross;  the  orphan  of  iS^.  Louis, 
he  became  the  adopted  child  of  the  republic;  and,  with  a  par- 
ricidal ingratitude,  on  the  ruins  both  of  the  throne  and  tri- 
bune, he  reared  the  throne  of  his  despotism,  A  professed 
Catholic,  he  imprisoned  the  Pope;  a  pretended  patriot,  he  impov- 
erished the  country;  and,  in  the  name  of  Brutus,  he  grasped 
without  remorse,  and  wore  without  shame,  the  diadem  of  the 
Caesars. 

3.  Through  this  pantomime  of  policy,  fortune  played  the 
clown  to  his  caprices.  At  his  touch,  crowns  crumbled,  beggars 
reigned,  systems  vanished,  the  wildest  theories  took  the  color  of 
his  Avhim ;  and  all  that  was  venerable,  and  all  that  was  novel 
changed  places  with  the  rapidity  of  a  drama.  Even  apparent 
defeat  assumed  the  appearance  of  victory ;  his  flight  from 
Egypt  confirmed  his  destiny ;  ruin  itself  only  elevated  him  to 
empire.  But,  if  his  fortune  was  great,  his  genius  was  tran- 
scendent; decision  flashed  upon  his  councils;  and  it  was  the 
same  to  decide  and  to  perform.  To  inferior  intellects  his  com- 
binations appeared  perfectly  impossible,  his  plans  perfectly 
impracticable;  but  in  his  hands  simplicity  marked  their  de- 
velopment, and  success  vindicated  their  adoption. 

4.  His  person  partook  the  character  of  his  mind :  if  the  one 
never  yielded  in  the  cabinet,  the  other  never  bent  in  the  field. 
Nature  had  no  obstacle  that  he  did  not  surmount,  space  no  oppo- 
sition that  he  did  not  spurn  ;  and  whether  amid  Alpine  rocks, 
Arabian  sands,  or  Polar  snows,  he  seemed  proof  against  peril, 
and  empowered  with  ubiquity.  The  whole  continent  trem- 
bled at  beholding  the  audacity  of  his  designs,  and  the  miracle 
of  their  execution.  Skepticism  bowed  to  the  prodigies  of  his 
performance;  romance  assumed  the  air  of  history;  nor  was 
there  aught  too  incredible  for  belief,  or  too  fanciful  for  expecta- 
tion, when  the  world  saw  a  subaltern  of  Corsica  waving  his 
imperial  flag  over  her  most  ancient  capitals. 

5.  All  the  visions  of  antiquity  became  commonplaces  in  his 
contemplation :  kings  were  his  people;  nations  were  his  outposts  ; 
and  he  disposed  of  courts,  and  crowns,  and  camps,  and  churches, 
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and  cabinets,  as  if  they  were  the  titular  dignitaries  of  the 
chess-board.  Amid  all  these  changes  he  stood  immutable  as 
adamant.  It  mattered  little  whether  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
drawing-room ;  with  the  mob,  or  the  levee ;  wearing  the  Jacobin 
bonnet,  or  the  iron  crown;  banishing  a  Braganza,  or  espousing  a 
Hapsburg ;  dictating  peace  on  a  raft  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  or 
contemplating  defeat  at  the  gallows  of  Leipzig :  he  was  still  the 
same  military  despot. 

6.  In  this  wonderful  combination,  his  aJBfectation  of  litera- 
ture must  not  be  omitted.  The  jail&r  of  the  press,  he  affected 
the  patronage  of  letters;  the  proscriber  of  books,  he  encouraged 
philosophy;  the  persecutor  of  authors,  and  the  murderer  of 
printers,  he  yet  pretended  to  the  protection  of  learning;  the 
assassin  of  Palm,  the  silencer  of  i)e  ^toeZ,  and  the  denouncer  of 
Kotzebue,  he  was  the  friend  of  David,  the  benefactor  of  Z)e  iyt7/e, 
and  sent  his  academic  prize  to  the  philosopher  of  England. 
Such  a  medley  of  contradictions,  and  at  the  same  time  such  an 
individual  consistency,  were  never  united  in  the  same  character. 
A  royalist,  a  republican,  and  an  emperor;  a  Mohammedan,  a 
Catholic,  and  a  patron  of  the  synagogue;  a  subaltern  and  a 
sovereign;  a  traitor  and  a  tyrard;  a  Christian  and  an  infidel; 
he  was,  through  all  his  vicissitudes,  the  same  stern,  impatient, 
inflexible  original;  the  same  mysterious,  incomprehensible 
self;  the  man  without  a  model,  and  without  a  shadow. 


LESSOJT  VIII. 

ARNOLD   %VINK;EIjIiIED. 

MONTGOMERY. 

Arnold  Von  Winkeliiied,  (w!nk'-el-red,)  a  brave  Swiss  patriot  who  broke  the 
Austrian  phalanx  at  the  battle  of  Sempach,  in  1386,  by  rushing  against  the 
points  of  their  spears  and  gathering  with  his  arms  as  many  as  he  could.  He  fell 
pierced  with  mortal  wounds,  but  decided  the  victory  in  favor  of  the  Swiss. 

Note. — In  this  and  the  next  seven  lessons,  the  principal  examples  in  Absolute 
Emphasis  are  printed  in  Italics  to  assist  the  pupil  in  making  an  application  of 
Rule  II.  for  Emphasis. 


1.  "  Make  way  for  liberty .'" — he  cried; 
Made  way  for  liberty,  and  died  ! 
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It  must  not  he  :  this  day,  this  hxmr, 
Annihilates  the  oppressor's  power ! 
All  Switzerland  is  in  the  field, 
She  will  not  fly,  she  cannot  yield, 
She  must  not  fall;  her  better  fate 
Here  gives  her  an  immortal  date. 
Few  were  the  numbers  she  could  boast; 
But  every  freeman  was  a  Aos^, 
And  felt  as  though  himself  were  he, 
On  whose  soZe  arm  hung  victory. 

2.  It  dic^  depend  on  one  indeed ; 
Behold  him — Arnold  Winkelried  ! 
There  sounds  not  to  the  trump  of  fame 
The  echo  of  a  nobler  name. 
Unmarked  he  stood  amid  the  throng. 
In  rumination  deep  and  long. 

Till  you  might  see  with  sudden  grace, 
The  very  thought  come  o'er  his  face  ; 
And,  by  the  Tnotion  of  his  forin, 
Anticipate  the  bursting  storm; 
And,  by  the  uplifting  of  his  brow, 
Tell  where  the  holt  would  strike,  and  how. 

3.  But  'twas  no  sooner  thought  than  done  I 
The  field  was  in  a  moment  won : 
^^Make  way  for  liberty  /"he  cried, 
Then  ran  with  arms  extended  wide, 

As  if  his  dearest  friend  to  clasp ; 
Ten  spears  he  swept  within  his  grasp. 
''  Make  way  for  liberty  ! "  he  cried. 
Their  keen  points  met  from  side  to  side  ; 
He  bowed  amongst  them  like  a  tree. 
And  ^^,ws  made  way  for  liberty. 

4.  Swift  to  the  breach  his  comrades  ^y, 
^^  Make  way  for  liberty  !^^  they  cry, 

And  through  the  Austrian  phalanx  dart, 
As  rushed  the  spears  through  Arnold's  heart ; 
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While  instantaneous  as  his  fall, 
Rout,  ruin,  'panic,  scattered  all ; 
An  earthquake  could  not  overthrow 
A  city  with  a  surer  blow. 
Thus  Switzerland  again  was  free; 
Thus  DEATH  made  way  for  liberty  ! 


LESSOM  IX. 

THE  RESXTRRECTIOlSr  OE   OXJR  LORD. 

HARDIE. 

1.  Twice  had  the  sun  gone  down  upon  the  earth,  and  all  as 
yet,  was  silent  at  the  sepidcher.  Death  held  his  sceptre  over  the 
Son  of  God.  Still  and  silent  the  hours  passed  on ;  the  guards 
stood  at  their  post ;  the  rays  of  the  midnight  moon  gleamed  on 
their  helmets,  and  on  their  spears.  The  enemies  of  Christ  ex- 
ulted in  their  success;  the  hearts  of  his  friends  were  sunk  in 
despondency ;  the  spirits  of  glory  waited,  in  anxious  suspense, 
to  behold  the  event,  and  wondered  at  the  depth  of  the  ways  of 
God. 

2.  At  length,  the  morning  star,  arising  in  the  east,  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  light.  The  third  day  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  world;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  earth  trembled  to  its 
center  ;  and  the  powers  of  heaven  were  shaken  ;  an  angel  of  God 
descended ;  the  guards  shrank  back  from  the  terror  of  his  pres- 
ence, and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground.  "  His  countenance  was 
like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow.^^  He  rolled 
away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the  sepulcher,  and  saf  upon  it. 

3.  But  who  is  iMs  that  cometh  forth  from  the  tomb,  with 
dyed  garments  ?  He  that  is  glorious  in  his  appearance,  walking 
in  the  greatness  of  his  strength?  It  is  thy  prince,  0  Zion! 
Christian,  it  is  your  Zo?'c?  /  He  hath  trodden  the  wine-press 
alone ;  he  hath  stained  his  raiment  with  blood ;  but  nmv,  as 
the  first  born  from  the  womb  of  nature,  he  meets  the  morning 
of  his  resurrection.  He  arises  a  conqueror  from  the  grave ;  he 
returns  with  blessings  from  the  world  of  spirits ;  he  brings  saZ- 
vation  to  the  sons  of  77i6n. 
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4.  Never  did  the  returning  sun  usher  in  a  day  so  glorious. 
It  was  the  jubilee  of  the  universe.  The  morning  stars  sung 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  aloud  for  joy.  The 
Father  of  mercies  looked  down  from  his  throne  in  the  heavens ; 
with  complacency  he  beheld  his  world  restored;  he  saw  his 
work,  that  it  was  good.  Then,  did  the  desert  rejoice,  the  face 
of  nature  was  gladdened  before  him,  when  the  blessings  of  the 
Eternal  descended,  as  the  dews  of  heaven,  for  the  refreshing  of 
the  nations. 

LESSOJf  X. 
i»osthxjm:oxjs  fa-ivee. 

COLMAN. 

1.  This  honest  soul 
Would  fain  look  cheery  in  my  house's  gloom  ; 
And,  like  a  gay  and  sturdy  evergreen, 

Smile  in  the  midst  of  blast  and  desolation. 
When  all  around  him  withers.    Well,  well,  wither! 
Perish  this  frail  and  fickle  Jrame, — this  clay, 
That,  in  its  dross-like  compound,  doth  contain 
The  mind's  pure  ore  and  essence  ! 

2.  Oh !  that  mind — 

That  mind  of  man !  that  god-like  spring  of  action  ! 
That  source  whence  learning,  virtue,  honor,  flow ! 
Which  lifts  us  to  the  stars ;  which  carries  us 
O'er  the  swollen  waters  of  the  angry  deep. 
As  swallows  skim  the  air  ! 

3.  Thou,  fame's  sole  fountain, 
That  doth  transmit  a  fair  and  spotless  name. 
When  the  vile  trunk  is  rotten.    Give  me  this — 
Oh,  give  me  but  to  live  in  after  age. 
Remembered  and  unsullied  !    Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Let  my  pure  flame  of  honor  shine  in  story, 
When  I  am  cold  in  death;  and  the  slow^re 
That  wears  my  vitals  noio,  will  no  more  move  me, 
Than  'twould  a  corse  without  a  monument. 
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LESSOR  XI. 

THE   TEA-CHER'S   FROFESSION". 

CHANNING. 

1.  One  of  the  mrest  signs  of  the  regeneration  of  society  will 
be  the  elevation  of  the  art  of  teaching  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
community.  When  a  people  shall  learn  that  its  greatest 
benefactors^  and  most  important  members  are  men  devoted  to 
the  liberal  instruction  of  all  its  classes, — to  the  work  of  raising 
to  life  its  buried  intellect, — it  will  have  opened  to  itself  the  path 
of  true  glory. 

2.  There  is  no  office  higher  than  that  of  a  teachei'  of  youth; 
for  there  is  nothing  on  earth  so  precious  as  the  mind,  soul,  and 
character  of  the  child.  No  office  should  be  regarded  with 
greater  respect.  The  first  minds  in  the  community  should  be 
encouraged  to  assume  it.  Parents  should  do  all  but  impover- 
ish themselves  to  induce  such  to  become  the  guardians  and 
guides  of  their  children.  To  this  good  all  their  show  and  luxury 
should  be  sacrificed. 

3.  Here  they  should  be  lavish,  whilst  they  straiten  them- 
selves in  everything  else.  They  should  wear  the  cheapest 
clothes,  live  on  the  plainest  food,  if  they  can  in  no  other  way 
secure  to  their  families  the  best  instruction. 

4.  They  should  have  no  anxiety  to  accumulate  property  for 
their  children,  provided  they  can  place  them  under  influences 
which  will  awaken  their  faculties,  inspire  them  with  pure  and 
high  principles,  and  fit  them  to  bear  a  manly,  useful  and  honor- 
able part  in  the^world.  No  language  can  express  the  cruelty 
or  folly  of  that  economy,  which,  to  leave  a  fortune  to  a  child, 
starves  his  intellect  and  impoverishes  his  heart. 


LESSOJf  XII. 

WARRElSr'S   ADDRESS. 
PIERPONT. 

1.  Stand  !  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves  ! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves  ? 
Hope  ye  m^ercy  still  ? 
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Whafs  the  mercy  despots  feel  ? 
Hear  it  in  that  battle-peal ! 
Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel : 
Ash  it,  ye  who  will. 

Fear  ye  foes  who  kill  for  hire  ? 
Will  ye  to  your  homes  retire  f 
Look  behind  you !  they're  afire  ! 

And  before  you,  see 
Who  have  done  it !     From  the  vale 
On  they  come !  and  will  ye  quail  f 
Leaden  rain  and  iron  hail 

Let  their  ivelcome  be  ! 

In  the  God  of  battles  trust ! 
Die  we  may,  and  die  we  must, 
But,  oh,  Inhere  can  dust  to  dust 

Be  consign'd  so  well, 
As  where  heaven  its  dews  shall  shed 
On  the  martyr'd  patriofs  bed, 
And  the  rocks  shall  raise  their  head, 

Of  his  deeds  to  tell  ? 


LESSOR  XIII. 

BOOKS.  ^ 

CHANNING. 

1.  It  is  chiefly  through  hooks  that  we  enjoy  intercourse  with 
superior  minds;  and  these  invaluable  means  of  communication 
are  in  the  reach  of  all.  In  the  best  books  great  men  talk  to  us, 
give  us  their  most  precious  thoughts,  and  pour  their  souk  into 
ours. 

2.  God  be  thanked  for  6oo^.s.  The}^  are  the  voices  of  the  dis- 
tant and  the  dead,  and  make  us  AeiVs  of  the  spiritual  life  of 
past  ages.  Books  are  the  true  levellers.  They  give  to  all,  who 
will  faithfully  tise  them,  the  society,  the  spiritiial  presence  of  the 
best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 
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3.  No  matter  how  poor  I  am.  No  matter  though  the  pros- 
perous of  my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling. 
If  the  Sacred  Writers  will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under 
my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross  my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of 
Paradise,  and  Shakespeare  to  open  to  me  the  Avorlds  of  imagina- 
tion and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and  Franklin  to 
enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  want 
of  intellectual  companionship;  and  I  may  become  a  cultivated 
man,  though  excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the 
place  where  I  live. 


LESSOJf  XIV. 

a?HE   DYIN&  CHRISTIAlSr. 

POPE, 

.  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame,     ■ 
Quit,  oh,  quit  this  mortal  frame! 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  flying^ 
Oh,  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  dying! 
Cease,  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife^ 
And  let  me  languish  into  life. 

.  Hark!  they  whisper:  angels  say 
"Sister  spirit,  come  away." 
What  is  this  absorbs  me  quite, 
Steals  my  senses,  shuts  my  sight. 
Drowns  my  spirit,  draivs  my  breath? 
Tell  me,  my  soid,  can  this  be  death  f 

The  world  recedes;  it  disappears! 

Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes !  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring! 

Lend,  lend  your  toings!    I  mount  I    I  fly 

O  grave!  where  is  thy  victory? 

O  dea^A.'  ifjAere  is  thy  sting? 
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LESSOJ^  XV. 

HA.l«tLET'S  INSTRUCTION   TO  THE  PLAYERS. 

SHAKSPEAKE. 

1.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it  to  you: 
trippingly  on  the  tongue ;  but  if  you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our 
players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor 
do  not  saio  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus,  but  use  all 
gently;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and,  as  I  may  say,  whirl- 
wind of  your  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temper- 
ance, that  may  give  it  snnoothness.  Oh,  it  offends  me  to  the 
soul,  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion 
to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  groundlings;  who, 
for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  nothing  but  inexplicable 
dumb  shows  and  noise. 

2.  I  would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'erdoing  Terma- 
gant: it  out-herods  Herod.  Pray  you,  avoid  it.  Be  not  too 
tame  neither,  but  let  your  own  discretion  be  your  tutor.  Suit 
the  action  to  the  word;  the  word  to  the  action:  with  this  special 
observance,  that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature;  for 
anything  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing ;  whose 
end  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as  'twere, 
the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature;  scorn 
her  own  image;  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his 
Jorm  and  pressure. 

3.  Now  this,  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make 
the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  grieve; 
the  censure  of  which  one  must,  in  your  allowance,  o'erweigh 
a  whole  theatre  of  others.  Oh,  there  be  players,  that  I  have 
seen  play,  and  heard  othe4  praise,  and  that  highly,  not  to 
speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having  the  accent  of  Chris- 
tians, nor  the  gait  of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so 
strutted  and  bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's 
journeymen  had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well;  they 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 
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LESSOJV  xri. 

a?HE   FIREMi^N". 

CONRAD. 

Note. — In  this  and  the  next  fourteen  lessons,  the  principal  examples  in  Anti- 
thetic, Absolute  and  Cumulative  Emphasis  are  printed  in  Italics.  In  these 
lessons  let  the  pupil  be  required  to  point  out  the  emphatic  words  which  illustrate 
the  First  Rule  for  Emphasis,  those  which  illustrate  the  Second  Rule,  and  those 
which  illustrate  the  Third  Rule. 

1.  The  city  slumbers !    O'er  its  mighty  walls 
Night's  dusky  mantle,  soft  and  silent,  falls  ; 
Sleep  o'er  the  world  slow  waves  its  wand  of  lead, 
And  ready  torpors  wrap  each  sinking  head. 
Stilled  is  the  stir  of  labor  and  of  life  ; 

Hushed  is  the  hum,  and  tranquilized  the  strife. 
Man  is  at  rest,  with  all  his  hopes  and  fears  ; 
The  young  forget  their  sports,  the  old  their  cares; 
The  grave  or  careless,  those  who  joy  or  weep, 
All  rest  contented  on  the  ai-m  of  sleep. 

2.  Sweet  is  the  pillowed  rest  of  beauty  now, 
And  slumber  smiles  upon  her  tranquil  brmo. 

Bright  are  her  dreams — yes,  bright  as  heaven's  own  blue. 
Pure  as  its  joys,  and  gentle  as  its  dew. 
They  lead  her  forth  along  the  moonlit  tide, 
Her  heart's  own  partner  wandering  by  her  side. 
'Tis  summer's  eve :  the  soft  gales  scarcely  rouse 
The  low- voiced  ripple  and  the  rustling  boughs  ; 
And,  faint  and  far,  some  melting  minstrel's  tone 
Breathes  to  her  heart  a  music  like  its  own. 

3.  When,  hark  !    Oh,  horror  !  what  a  crash  is  there ! 
What  shriek  is  that  which  fills  the  midnight  air  ? 

^  Tis  fire  !    'Tis  fire  !    She  wakes  to  dream  no  more  ! 

The  hot  blast  rushes  through  the  blazing  door ! 

The  room  is  dimmed  with  smoke — and,  hark !  that  cry  ! 

''Help!    Help!    Will  no  one  aic^ .^    Idle!    I  die!" 

She  seeks  the  casement ;  shuddering  at  its  height. 

She  turns  again ;  the  fierce ^aiiies  mock  heT flight; 
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Along  the  crackling  stairs  they  wildly  'play^ 

And  roar,  exulting,  as  they  seize  their  'prey. 

"  Help  !    Help  !    Will  no  one  come  ?  "    She  can  no  more, 

But,  pale  and  breathless,  sinks  upon  the  floor. 

4.  Will  no  one  save  thee  ?    Yes ;  there  yet  is  one 
Remains  to  save,  when  hope  itself  is  gone ; 
When  all  have  fled,  when  all  but  he  would  fly, 
The  Fireman  comes  to  rescue,  or  to  die  ! 

He  mounts  the  stair — it  wavers  'neath  his  tread  ; 
He  SEEKS  the  room,— ^ames  flashing  round  his  head; 
He  BURSTS  the  DOOR ;  he  lifts  her  prostrate  frame, 
And  turns  again  to  brave  the  raging  ^ame. 

5.  The  fire-blast  smites  him  with  its  stifling  breath  ; 
The  falling  timbers  menace  him  with  death  ; 
The  sinking  floors  his  hurried  steps  betray. 
And  ruin  crashes  round  his  desperate  toay. 
Hot  smohe  obscures,  ten  thousand  cinders  rise, 
Yet  still  he  staggers  forward  with  his  prize. 

He  leaps  from  burning  stair  to  stair.     On  !    On  ! 
COURAGE !     One  effort  more,  and  all  is  won  ! 
The  stair  is  passed — the  blazing  hall  is  braved ! 
Still  on !    Yet  on  !     ONCE  MORE !     Thank  Heaven, 
she's  saved! 

6.  And  should  ih^  fireman,  generous,  true,  and  brave, 
Fall  as  he  toils  the  Aveak  to  shield  and  save  ? 

Shall  no  kind  friend,  no  ministering  hand  be  found 
To  pour  the  balm,  of  comfort  in  his  ivound  ^ 
Or,  should  he  perish,  shall  his  orphans  say 
"  He  died  for  them,  but  what  for  us  do  they  ?  " 
.,     Say,  is  it  thus  we  should  his  toils  requite  ? 
Forbid  it,  justice,  gratitude,  and  right ! 
Forbid  it,  ye  whose  hoard  he  toils  to  save ! 
FORBID  it,  all  ye  generous,  just,  and  brave  ! 
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LESSOR  XVII. 

SUPPOSED    SPEECH    OF    JAMiES    OTIS. 

MRS.   L.   M.  CHILD. 

James  Otis,  a,  distinguished  American  patriot,  was  born  at  West  Barnstable, 
Mass.,  May,  1724,  and  was  killed  by  lightning  in  1783.  He  was  an  eminent 
lawyer,  statesman,  and  scholar. 

1.  Englajsid  may  as  well  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
with  bulrushes  as  fetter  the  step  of  freedom,  more  proud  and 
firm  in  this  youthful  land  than  where  she  treads  the  sequest- 
ered glens  of  Scotland,  or  couches  herself  among  the  magnifi- 
cent mountains  of  Switzerland.  Arbitrary  principles,  like  those 
against  which  we  now  contend,  have  cost  one  king  of  England 
his  life,  another  his  crown,  and  they  may  yet  cost  a  third  nis 
most  flourishing  colonies. 

2.  We  are  two  millions;  one-fifth  fighting-men.  We  are 
hold  and  vigorous,  and  we  call  no  man  master.  To  the  nation 
from  whom  we  are  proud  to  derive  our  origin  we  ever  were, 
and  we  ever  will  he,  ready  to  yield  unforced  assistance ;  but  it 
must  not,  and  it  never  can  be,  extorted. 

3.  Some  have  sneeringly  asked,  "  Are  the  Americans  too  poor 
to  pay  a  few  pounds  on  stamped  paper P^  No!  America, 
thanks  to  God  and  herself,  is  rich.  But  the  right  to  take  ten 
pounds  implies  the  right  to  take  a  thousand  ;  and  what  must 
be  the  wealth  that  avarice,  aided  by  power,  cannot  exhaust  f 
True,  the  specter  is  now  small ;  but  the  shadow  he  casts  before 
him  is  huge  enough  to  darken  all  this  fair  land. 

4.  Others,  in  a  sentimental  style,  talk  of  the  immense  debt 
of  gratitude  which  we  owe  to  England.  And  what  is  the 
amount  of  this  debt?  Why,  truly,  it  is  the  same  that  the 
young  lion  owes  to  the  dam,  which  has  brought  it  forth  on 
the  solitude  of  the  mountain,  or  left  it  amid  the  winds  and 
storms  of  the  desert. 

5.  We  plunged  into  the  wave,  with  the  great  charter  of 
freedom  in  our  teeth,  because  the  fagot  and  torch  were  behind 
us.  We  have  waked  this  new  world  from  its  savage  lethargy; 
forests  have  been  prostrated  in  our  path ;  toiv7is  and  cities  have 
grown  up  suddenly  as  the  flowers  of  the  tropics;  and  the 
fires  in  our  autumnal  woods  are  scarcely  more  rapid  than  the 
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increase  of  our  wealth  and  population.  And  do  we  owe  all  this 
to  the  kind  succor  of  the  mother  country  ?  No  !  we  owe  it  to 
the  tyranny  that  drove  us  from  her,  to  the  pelting  storms  which 
invigorated  our  helpless  infancy. 

6.  But  perhaps  othei's  will  say,  "  We  ask  no  money  from 
your  gratitude:  we  only  demand  that  you  should  pay  your 
own  expenses.''^  And  who,  I  pray,  is  to  judge  of  their  neces- 
sity? Why,  the  king:  and,  with  all  due  reverence  for  his 
sacred  majesty,  he  understands  the  real  wants  of  his  distant 
subjects  as  little  as  he  does  the  language  of  the  Choctaws! 
Who  is  to  judge  concerning  the  frequency  of  these  demands  ? 
The  ministry.  Who  is  to  judge  whether  the  money  is  properly 
expended?  The  cabinet  behind  the  throne.  In  every  instance, 
those  who  take  are  to  judge  for  those  who  pay.  If  this  system 
is  suffered  to  go  into  operation,  we  shall  have  reason  to  esteem 
it  a  great  privilege  that  rain  and  dew  do  not  depend  upon 
Parliament ;  otheiwise,  they  would  soon  be  taxed  and  dried. 

7.  But,  thanks  to  God,  there  is  freedom  enough  left  upon 
earth  to  resist  such  monstrous  injustice.  The  flame  of  liberty 
is  extinguished  in  Greece  and  Rome ;  but  the  light  of  its  glow- 
ing embers  is  still  bright  and  strong  on  the  shores  of  America. 
Actuated  by  its  sacred  influence,  we  will  resist  unto  death.  But 
we  will  not  countenance  anarchy  and  misrwZe,  The  wrongs 
that  a  desperate  community  have  heaped  upon  their  enemies 
shall  be  amply  and  speedily  repaired.  Still,  it  may  be  well  for 
some  proud  men  to  remember  that  a  fire  is  lighted  in  these 
colonies,  which  one  breath  of  their  king  may  kindle  into  such 
fury  that  the  blood  of  all  England  cannot  extinguish  it. 


LESSOR  XVIII. 

EXTRACT    FR-OlVr    THE    "ODE    TO    ELOQUENCE." 

HENRY  CAKEY. 

1.  Hermes,  (her'-mez,)  the  Grecian  name  of  Mercury,  who  was  the  god  of  elo- 
quence :  the  "  Son  of  Hermes"  therefore  refers  to  Demosthenes,  the  greatest 
of  Grecian  orators. 

1.  Cecropia,  the  original  name  of  Athens,  derived  from  Cecrops,  who  is  said  to 
have  founded  that  city. 
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2.  Olynthian,  pertaining  to  Olynthus,  an  important  town  on  the  coast  of  Mace- 

donia. 

3.  Phocis,  (fd'sis,)  a  country  in  the  northern  part  of  ancient  Greece. 

5.  "  Philippi's  lord,"  (f  i-lip-pi's.)    Philip  of  Macedon, — to  resist  whose  aggres- 
sions Demosthenes  employed  all  his  eloquence. 

1.  Heard  ye  those  loud  contending  waves^ 

That  shook  Cecropia's  pillar'd  state  f 
Saw  ye  the  mighty  from  their  graves, 

Look  up,  and  tremble  at  her  fate  ? 
Who  shall  calm  the  angry  storm  ? 
Who  the  mighty  task  perform, 

Arid  hid  the  raging  tumult  cease  ? 
See  the  son  of  Hermes  rise ; 
With  siren  tongue,  and  speaking  eyes, 

Hush  the  n^ise,  and  soothe  to  peace! 

2.  Lo  !  from  the  regions  of  the  north, 

The  reddening  storm  of  battle  pours ; 
Rolls  along  the  trembling  earth, 
Fastens  on  the  Olynthian  towers. 

3.  Where  rests  the  sword  f    Where  sleep  the  brave  ? 
Awake  !  Cecropia's  ally  save 

From,  the  fury  of  the  blast ; 
Burst  the  storm  on  Phocis'''  walls  ; 
Rise  !  or  Greece  forever  falls  ; 

Up  !  or  freedom  breathes  her  last. 

4.  The  jarring  states,  obsequious  now. 

View  the  patriot's  hand  on  high ; 
Thunder  gathering  on  his  brow. 
Lightning  flashing  from  his  eye. 

5.  Borne  by  the  tide  of  words  along. 
One  voice,  one  mind,  inspire  the  throng. 

"  To  arms !  to  arms  !  to  ARMS ! "  they  cry  ; 
"  Grasp  the  shield,  and  draw  the  sword  ! 
Lead  us  to  Philippi's  lord  ; 

Let  us  conquer  him,  or  DIE ! " 
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LESSOM  XIX. 


CUR.RA.N"    IT^"    DEFENCE    OF    OR.K,. 
CUKRAN. 

John  Philpot  Curran,  a  famous  Irish  orator  and  barrister,  was  born  in  New- 
market, Ireland,  in  1750.  "  He  had  all  the  qualities,"  says  Phillips,  "  by  which 
his  countrymen  are  attracted.  His  imagination  was  wonderful;  his  eloquence 
was  copious,  rapid,  and  ornate,  his  powers  of  mimicry  beyond  description."  His 
voice  was  not  naturally  good,  but  he  improved  it  by  careful  training.  He  died 
in  1817. 

1.  "Alas!  nor  vo\je^  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold,  nor 
friends,  nor  sacred  home!^^  No  seraph  mercy  unbars  his  dun- 
geon, and  leads  him  forth  to  light  and  life ;  but  the  minister 
of  death  hurries  him  to  the  scene  of  suffering  and  of  shame ; 
where,  unmoved  by  the  hostile  array  of  artillery  and  armed 
men  collected  together,  to  secure,  or  to  insult,  or  to  disturb  him, 
he  dies  with  a  solemn  declaration  of  his  innocence,  and  utters 
his  last  breath  in  a  prayer  for  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

2.  Let  me  now  ask  you,  if  any  of  you  had  addressed  the 
public  ear  upon  so  foid  and  monstrous  a  subject,  in  what  lan- 
guage would  you  have  conveyed  the  feelings  of  horror  and 
indignation  f  Would  you  have  stooped  to  the  meanness  of 
qualified  complaint  f  Would  you  have  been  mean  enough — 
But,  I  entreat  your  forgiveness,  I  do  not  think  meanly  of  you ; 
had  I  thought  so  meanly  of  you,  I  could  not  have  suffered 
my  mind  to  commune  with  you  as  it  has  done. 

3.  Had  I  thought  you  that  base  and  vile  instrument,  at- 
tuned by  hope  and  by  fear  into  discord  and  falsehood,  from 
whose  vulgar  string  no  groan  of  suffering  could  vibrate,  no  voice 
of  integrity  or  honor  could  sipeak,  let  me  honestly  tell  you,  I 

.  should  have  scorned  to  string  my  hand  across  it ;  I  should 
have  left  it  to  a  fitter  minstrel.  If  I  do  not,  therefore,  grossly 
&T  in  my  opinion  of  you,  I  could  use  no  language  upon  such 
a  subject  as  this,  that  would  not  lag  behind  the  rapidity  of 
your  feelings,  and  that  would  not  disgrace  those  feelings  if  it 
attempted  to  describe  them. 

4.  Upright  and  honest  jurors,  find  a  civil  and  obliging  ver- 
dict against  the  printer !  And  when  you  have  done  so,  march 
through  the  ranks  of  your  fellow-citizens  to  your  own  hx)mes ; 
and  bear  their  looks  as  you  pass  along ;  retire  to  the  bosom 
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of  your  families  and  your  children,  and,  when  you  are  presid- 
ing over  the  morality  of  the  parental  hoard,  tell  those  infanta, 
who  are  to  be  the  future  men  of  Ireland,  the  history  of  this  day. 

5.  Form  their  young  minds  by  your  precepts,  and  confirm 
those  precepts  by  your  own  example  ;  teach  them  how  discreetly 
allegiance  may  be  perjured  on  the  to6fe,  or  loyalty  he  forsworn  in 
the  jury-box ;  and  when  you  have  done  so,  fe^Z  them  the  story 
of  Orr  ;  tell  them  of  his  captivity,  of  his  children,  of  his  criTue, 
of  his  /lopes,  of  his  disappointments,  of  his  courage,  and  of  his 
DEATH ;  and  when  you  find  your  little  hearers  hanging 
upon  your  lips,  when  you  see  their  eyes  overflow  with  sym- 
pathy and  sorrow,  and  their  young  hearts  bursting  with  the 
pangs  of  anticipated  orphanage,  tell  them  that  you  had  the 
boldness  and  the  justice  to  stigmatize  the  monster  who  had 
dared  to  publish  the  transaction ! 

6.  I  tell  you,  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  not  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Orr  that  your  verdict  is  now  sought :  you  are 
called  upon  on  your  oaths  to  say,  that  the  government  is  wise 
and  merciful,  that  the  people  are  prosperous  and  happy,  that 
military  law  ought  to  be  continued,  that  the,  British  constitution 
could  not  with  safety  be  restored  to  this  country,  and  that  the 
statements  of  a  contrary  import  by  your  advocates  in  either 
country  were  libelous  and  false. 

7.  I  tell  you  these  are  the  questions ;  and  I  ask  you,  can 
you  have  the  front  to  give  the  expected  answer,  in  the  face  of 
a  community  who  know  the  country  as  well  as  you  do?  Let 
me  ask  you,  how  could  you  reconcile  with  such  a  verdict,  the 
jails,  the  gibbets,  the  CONFLAGRATIONS,  the  MURDERS 
that  we  hear  of  every  day  in  the  streets,  and  see  every  day 
in  the  country  f  What  are  the  processions  of  the  learned 
counsel  himself,  circuit  after  circuit  ? 

8.  Merciful  God!  what  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  ivhere 
shall  you  find  the  wretched  inhabitant  of  this  land?  You  may 
find  him  perhaps  in  jail,  the  only  place  of  security,  I  had 
almost  said,  of  ordinary  habitation;  you  may  see  him  flying 
by  the  conflagrations  of  his  own  dwelling,  or  you  may  find  his 
bones  bleaching  on  the  green  fields  of  his  country;  or  he  may 
be  found  tossing  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  mingling 
his  groans  with  those  tempests,  less  savage  than  his  persecutors, 
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that  drift  him  to  a  returnless  distance  from  his  family  and  his 
home. 

9.  And  yet,  with  these  facts  ringing  in  the  ears  and  staring 
in  the  face  of  the  prosecutors,  you  are  called  upon  to  say,  on 
your  oaths,  that  these  facts  do  not  exist.  You  are  called  upon, 
in  defiance  of  sharpie,  of  truth,  of  HONOR,  to  deny  the  suf- 
ferings under  which  you  groan,  and  to  flatter  the  persecu- 
tion that  tramples  you  under  foot. 


LESSOJf  XX. 
DEARTH  OF  m:a.ii:mioin". 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

1.  Targe,  (tarj.) 

2.  Slo'-gan,  the  war-cry  of  a  Highland  clan  in  Scotland. 

2.  Home  and  Gordon,  names  of  leaders  in  the  Scottish  army. 

3.  Falcon,  (fa'-kn.)     5.  Dacre,  (da'-ker.)     8.  Visage,  (viz'-aj.) 

1.  Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while,  ./i 
•■                Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle ;    r  i^  ^^ 

Though  there  the  western  mountaineer^ 
Rushed  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear, 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside, 
And  with  both  hands  the  broad-sword  plied. 
'Twas  vain ;  but  Fortune,  on  the  right. 
With  fickle  smile  cheer'd  Scotland's  fight. 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white. 

The  Howard's  lion  fell; 
Yet  still  Lord  Marmion^s  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  w^hile  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle-yell. 

2.  The  border  slogan  rent  the  shy! 

A  Home!  a  Gordon!  was  the  cry: 
Loud  were  the  clanging  blows; 

Advanced,  forced  back,  now  low,  now  high, 
The  pennon  sunk  and  rose: 

As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale, 

When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 
It  tvaver^d  'mid  the  foes. 
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3.  And  now,  straight  up  the  hill  there  rode 

Two  horsemen  drench'd  with  gore, 
And  in  their  arms,  a  helpless  load, 

A  wounded  knight  they  bore. 
His  hand  still  strain'd  the  broken  brand; 
His  arms  were  smear'd  with  blood  and  sand; 
Dragg'd  from  among  the  horses' /eei. 
With  dented  shield  and  helmet  beat, 
The  falcon  crest  and  plumage  gone. 
Can  that  be  haughty  Marmionf 

4.  Young  Blount  his  armor  did  unlace, 
And,  gazing  on  his  ghastly  face, 

Said,  "  Good  Saint  George,  he's  gone! 
That  spear-wound  has  our  master  sped: 
And  see  the  deep  cut  on  his  head! 

GooD-NiGHT  to  Marmion.^^ 
"■  Unnurtur'd  Blount !  thy  brawling  cease; 
He  opes  his  e?/es,"  said  Eustace;  ^^peace^ 

6.  When,  doff' d  his  casque,  he  felt  free  air, 
Around  'gan  Marmion  wildly  stare : 
"Where's  Harry  Blount f  Fitz-Eustace  where? 
Linger  ye  here,  ye  hearts  of  hare? 
Redeem  my  pennon!  charge  again! 
Cry,  'MARMION  to  the  RESCUE !'    Vain! 
Last'  of  my  race,  on  battle-plain 
That  shout  shall  ne'er  be  heard  again  ! 
Yet  my  last  thought  is  England's: — fly  ! 
To  Dacre  bear  my  signet-ring; 
Tell  him  his  squadrons  up  to  bri7ig. 

6.  "  Fitz-Eustace,  to  Lord  Surrey  hie  ; 
Tunstall  lies  dead  upon  the  field, 
His  life  blood  stains  the  spotless  shield; 
Edmund  is  down;  my  life  is  refi; 
The  Admiral  alone  is  left. 
Let  Stanley  charge  with  spur  of  fire. 
With  Chester  charge,  and  Lancashire, 
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Full  upon  Scotland's  central  host, 
Or  VICTORY  and  England's  lost. 
M.WSX1  h\^  twice f    Hence,  varZeit-s!  fly! 
Leave  Marmion  here  ahne, — to  die." 

7.  They  parted,  and  alone  he  lay; 
Clare  drew  her  from  the  sight  away, 
Till  pain  wrung  forth  a  lowly  moan, 
And  half  he  murmur'd,  "  Is  there  none 

Of  all  my  halls  have  nurst, 
Page,  squire,  or  groom,  one  cup  to  bring 
Of  blessed  water  from  the  spring, 
To  slake  my  dying  thirst  f^ 
Scarce  were  the  piteous  accents  said, 
When,  with  the  baron's  casque,  the  maid 

To  the  nigh  streamlet  ran. 
Forgot  were  hatred,  wrongs  and  fears  ; 
The  plaintive  voice  alone  she  hears, 

Sees  but  the  dying  man. 

8.  She  filled  the  helm,  and  bach  she  hied, 
And  with  surprise  and  joy  espied 

A  monk  supporting  Marmion's  head ; 
A  pious  man,  whom  duty  brought 
To  dubious  verge  of  battle  fought, 

To  shrive  the  dying,  bless  the  dead. 
With  fruitless  labor,  Clara  bound 
And  strove  to  staunch  the  gushing  wound. 
The  war,  that  for  a  space  did  fail. 
Now,  trebly  thundering,  swelVd  the  gale, 

And  Stanley!  was  the  cry ; 
A  light  on  Marmion's  visage  spread 

And  fired  his  glazing  eye  ; 
With  dying  hand  above  his  head. 
He  shook  the  fragment  of  his  blade. 

And  shouted, "  Victory  ! 
Charge,  Chester,  CHARGE !    On  !  Stanley,  ON !" 
Were  the  last  words  of  Marmion. 
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LESSOJf  XXL 

GHtA.TTA3Sr»S    REFLY    TO    3MR..    COR.R'X'. 

Henry  Grattan,  an'  eminent  Irish  orator  and  statesman,  was  born  in  Dublin 
in  1750,  and  died  in  London  in  1820. 

1.  Has  the  gentleman  done  ?  Has  he  completely  done  ?  He 
was  unparliamentary  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
speech.  There  was  scarce  a  word  that  he  uttered,  that  was 
not  a  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  House ;  but  I  did  not 
call  him  to  order.  Why?  Because  the  limited  talents  of 
some  men  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  severe,  without 
being  unparliamentary ;  but,  before  I  sit  down,  I  shall  show 
him  how  to  be  severe  and  'parliamentary  at  the  same  time. 

2.  On  any  other  occasion,  I  should  think  myself  justifiable 
in  treating  with  silent  contempt  anything  which  might  fall 
from  that  honorable  member ;  but  there  are  times,  when  the 
insignificance  of  the  accuser  is  lost  in  the  magnitude  of  the  accu- 
sation.  I  know  the  difficulty  the  honorable  gentleman  labored 
under  when  he  attacked  me ;  conscious  that,  on  a  compara- 
tive view  of  our  characters,  public  and  private,  there  is 
nothing  he  could  say  which  would  injure  me.  The  public 
would  not  believe  the  charge.  I  despise  the  falsehood.  If 
such  a  charge  were  made  by  an  honest  man,  I  would  answer 
it  in  the  manner  I  shall  do  before  I  sit  down.  But  I  shall 
first  reply  to  it,  when  not  made  by  an  honest  man. 

3.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  has  called  me  an  "  unr 
impeached  traitor."  I  ask,  why  not  traitor  unqualified  by  any 
epithet?  I  will  tell  him:  it  was  because  he  dare  not.  It 
was  the  act  of  a  coward  who  raises  his  arm  to  strike,  but  has 
not  the  courage  to  give  the  blow.  I  will  not  call  him  villain, 
because  it  would  be  unparliamentary,  and  he  is  a  privy  counselor. 
I  will  not  call  him  fool,  because  he  happens  to  be  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer ;  but  I  say,  he  is  one  who  has  abused  the 
privilege  oi  Parliament  and  freedom  of  debate,  by  the  utterance 
of  language  which,  if  spoken  out  of  the  House,  I  should 
answer  only  with  a  blow. 

4.  I  care  not  how  high  his  situation,  how  low  his  character, 
how  contemptible  his  speech;  whether  a  privy  counselor  or  a 
parasite,  my  answer  would  be  a  BLOW.    He  has  charged  me 
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with  being  connected  with  the  rebels.  The  charge  is  utterly, 
TOTALLY,  and  MEANLY  FALSE.  Does  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman rely  on  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  the  foun- 
dation of  his  assertion  ?  If  he  does,  I  can  prove  to  the  com- 
mittee that  there  was  a  physical  impossibility  of  that  report 
being  true.  But  I  scorn  to  answer  any  man  for  my  conduct, 
whether  he  be  a  political  coxcomb,  or  whether  he  brought  him- 
self into  power  by  a  false  glare  of  courage  or  not. 

5.  I  have  returned,  not,  as  the  right  honorable  member  has 
said,  to  raise  another  storm ;  I  have  returned  to  discharge  an 
honorable  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  country,  that  conferred  a 
great  reward  for  past  services,  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was 
not  greater  than  my  desert.  I  have  returned  to  protect  that 
constitution  of  which  I  was  the  parent  and  the  founder,  from 
the  assassination  of  such  men  as  the  honorable  gentleman  and 
his  unworthy  associates.  They  are  corrupt;  they  are  seditious  ; 
and  they,  at  this  very  moment,  are  in  a  conspiracy  against  their 
country. 

6.  I  have  returned  to  refide  a  libel,  as  false  as  it  is  malicious, 
given  to  the  public  under  the  appellation  of  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Lords.  Here  I  stand,  ready  for  impeachment  or 
trial.  I  dare  accusation.  I  defy  the  honorable  gentleman ;  I 
defy  the  government  ;  I  defy  the  WHOLE  PHALANX :  let 
them  come  forth.     I  tell  the  ministers  I  will  neither  give 

.them  quarter  nor  take  it.  I  am  here  to  lay  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  my  constitution  on  the  floor  of  this  house,  in  defense 
of  the  liberties  of  my  country. 


LEssoM  xxn. 

THE    VOICE    ^NX)    THE    P>E1S". 
D.   F.   M'CARTHY. 

1.  Oh  !  the  orator's  Voice  is  a  mighty  power. 
As  it  echoes  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
And  the  fearless  Pen  has  more  sway  o'er  men, 
Than  the  murderous  cannon's  roar. 
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What  hursts  the  chain  far  o'er  the  main, 

And  brightens  the  captive's  den  ? 
'Tis  the  fearless  Voice  and  the  Pen  of  -power, — 

Hurrah  for  the  Voice  and  Pen ! 
Hurrah  !  HURRAH  for  the  Voice  and  Pen  ! 

The  tyrant  knaves  who  deny  our  rights, 

And  the  cowards  who  blanch  with  fear, 
Exclaim  with  glee,  "  No  arms  have  ye. 

Nor  cannon,  nor  sword,  nor  spear  ! 
Your  hills  are  ours  ;  with  our  forts  and  towers 

We  are  masters  of  mount  and  glen.^^ 
Tyrants,  beware  !  for  the  arms  we  bear 

Are  the  Voice  and  the  fearless  Pen. 

Though  your  ^orseme^i  stand  with  their  bridles  in  hand, 

And  your  sentinels  loalk  around, 
Though  your  matches  flare  in  the  midnight  air,  ' 

And  your  brazen  trumpets  sound, — 
Oh !  the  orator's  tongue  shall  be  heard  among 

These  listening  warrior  men  ; 
And  they'll  quickly  say,  "  Why  should  we  slay 

Our  friends  of  the  Voice  and  Pen  f  " 

When  the  Lord  created  the  earth  and  sea, 

The  stars  and  the  glorious  sun. 
The  Godhead  spolce  and  the  universe  woke, 

And  the  mighty  work  was  done  ! 
Let  a  word  be  flung  from  the  orator's  tongue, 

Or  a  drop  from  the  fearless  Pen, 
And  the  chains  accursed,  asunder  burst, 

That  fettered  the  minds  of  men ! 

Oh !  these  are  the  swords  with  which  we  fight, 

The  arms  in  which  we  trust ; 
Which  no  tyrant  hand  will  dare  to  brand, 

Which  time  cannot  dim  nor  rust ! 
When  these  we  bore,  we  triumphed  before, — 

With  these  we'll  triumph  again  ; 
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And  the  world  will  say,  "  No  power  can  stay 
The  Voice  and  the  fearless  Pen  ! " 
Hurrah  for  the  Voice  and  Pen ! 

Hurrah  !  HURRAH  for  the  Voice  and  Pen  ! 


LESSOJf  XXIII. 

HIG-HER,    THAN    ELOQUENCE. 
DANIEL  WEBSTEE. 

1.  When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momentous 
occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake  and  strong  passions 
excited,  nothing  is  valuable  in  speech,  further  than  it  is  con- 
nected with  high  intellectual  and  moral  endoivments.  Clearness, 
FORCE,  and  EARNESTNESS,  are  the  qualities  which  produce 
conviction. 

2.  True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not  consist  in  speech.  It 
cannot  be  brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning  may  toil  for 
it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases  may  be  mar- 
shaled in  every  way,  but  they  cannot  compass  it.  It  must 
exist  in  the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  OCCASION.  Af- 
fected passion,  intense  expression,  the  pomy  of  declamation,  all 
may  aspire  after  it, — they  cannot  reach  it. 

3.  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking  of  a  foun- 
tain from  the  earth,  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  fires,  with 
spontaneous,  original,  NATIVE  FORCE.  The  graces  taught 
in  the  schools,  the  costly  ornaments  and  studied  contrivances  of 
speech,  shock  and  disgust  men,  when  their  own  lives,  and  the 
fate  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  COUNTRY, 
hang  on  the  decision  of  the  hour. 

4.  Then,  words  have  lost  their  power,  rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all 
elaborate  oratory,  contemptible.  Even  genim  itself  then  feels 
rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of  higher  qualities. 
Then,  patriotism  is  eloquent;  then,  self-devotion  is  eloquent. 

5.  The  clear  conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic, 
the  high  purpose,  the  firm  resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking 
on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the  eye,  informing  every  feature, 
and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  onward  to  his 
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object, — this,  this  is  eloquence;  or,  rather,  it  is  something 
greater  and  higher  than  eloquence, — it  is  action,  noble, 
SUBLIME,  GODLIKE  ACTION ! 


LESSOJf  XXIV. 

WATER,   FOR,   ]VrE. 

E.   JOHNSON. 

1.  Oh,  water  for  me!  bright  water  for  me, 
And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee! 
It  cooleth  the  brow,  it  cooleth  the  brain, 
It  maketh  the  faint  one  strong  again ; 

It  comes  o'er  the  sense  like  a  breeze  from  the  sea, 
All  freshness,  like  infant  inurity. 
Oh,  water,  bright  water  for  me,  for  me! 
Give  wine,  give  wine,  to  the  debauchee  ! 

2.  Fill  to  the  brim!  fill,  FILL  to  the  brim  ! 
Let  the  flowing  crystal  kiss  the  rim  ! 

For  my  hand  is  steady,  my  eye  is  true  ; 
For  /,  like  the  flowers,  drink  nothing  but  dew. 
Oh,  water,  bright  water's  a  mine  of  wealth. 
And  the  ores  it  jdeldeth  are  vigor  and  health. 
So  water,  pure  water,  for  me,  for  me  ! 
And  wine  for  the  tremulous  debauchee ! 

3.  Fill  again  to  the  brim,  again  to  the  brim  ! 
For  water  strengtheneth  life  and  limb ! 

To  the  days  of  the  aged,  it  addeth  length;     , 
To  the  might  of  the  strong,  it  addeth  strength; 
It  freshens  the  Aear^,  it  brightens  the  sight; 
'Tis  like  quaffing  a  g^ofe/ei  of  morning  ^igf/ii  / 
So,  water,  I  will  di'mA;  nothing  but  i/tee. 
Thou  parent  of  /ieatt/i  and  energy  ! 

4.  When  over  the  ^i//s,  like  a  gladsome  bride, 
Morning  walks  forth  in  her  beauty's  pride. 
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And,  leading  a  band  of  laughing  hours, 

Brushes  the  dew  from  the  nodding  flowers,  ■ 

Oh,  cheerily  then  my  voice  is  heard, 

Mingling  with  that  of  the  soaring  bird, 

Who  flingeth  abroad  his  matin  loud. 

As  he  freshens  his  wing  on  the  cold,  gray  cloud. 

But  when  evening  has  quitted  her  sheltering  yew, 
Drowsily  flying,  and  weaving  anew 
Her  dusky  meshes  o'er  /a^icZ  and  .sea, 
How  gently,  0  sleep,  fall  thy  poppies  on  9»e  / 
For  I  drink  water,  2^w'e,  cold,  and  BRIGHT, 
And  my  dreams  are  of  heaven  the  livelong  night. 
Thou  art  silver  and  ^^o/r/,  thou  art  ribbon  and  star  ! 
Hurrah  for  bright  water!  hurrah  !  HURRAH  ! 


LEssojv  XX  t: 

CHARACTER.   OF    ]VIR.    RITT. 

GRATTAN. 

1.  The  secretary  stood  alone:  modern  degeneracy  had  not 
reached  him.  Original  and  unaccommodating,  the  features  of 
his  character  had  the  hardihood  of  antiquity.  His  august 
mind  overawed  majesty ;  and  one  of  his  sovereigns  thought 
royalty  so  impaired  in  his  presence,  that  he  conspired  to 
remove  him,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  his  superiority.  No 
state  chicanery,  no  narrow  system  of  vicious  politics,  no  idle 
contest  for  ministerial  victories,  sank  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of 
the  great;  but  overbearing,  persuasive,  and  impracticable,  his 
object  was  England,  his  ambition  was  /ame.  Without  dividing, 
he  destroyed  party ;  without  coiTupting,  he  made  a  rma^  age 

2.  France  sunk  beneath  him.  With  OTie  hand  he  smote  the 
/;o?/se  of  Bourbon,  and  tvielded  in  the  o^/;er  the  democracy  of 
England.     The  sight  of  his  mind  was  infinite ;  and  his  schemes 
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were  to  affect,  not  England,  not  the  'present  age  only,  but 
Europe  and  posterity.  Wonderful  were  the  means  by  which 
these  schemes  were  accomphshed;  always  seasonable,  always 
adequate,  the  suggestions  of  an  understanding  animated  by 
ardor  and  enhghtened  by  prophecy. 

3.  The  ordinary  feelings  which  make  life  amiable  and 
indolent  were  unknown  to  him.  No  domestic  difficulties,  no 
domestic  weakness,  reached  him;  but,  aloof  from  the  sordid 
occurrences  of  life,  and  unsullied  by  its  intercourse,  he  came 
occasionally  into  our  system,  to  counsel  and  to  decide.  A 
character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous,  so  various,  so  authoritative, 
astonished  a  corrupt  age;  and  the  treasury  trembled  at  the 
name  of  Pitt,  through  all  her  classes  of  venality. 

4.  Corruption  imagined,  indeed,  that  she  had  found  defects 
in  this  statesman,  and  talked  much  of  the  inconsistency  of 
his  glory,  and  much  of  the  ruin  of  his  victories;  but  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  the  calamities  of  the  enemy, 
ansivered  and  refuted  her.  Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his 
only  talents.  His  eloquence  was  an  era  in  the  senate;  peculiar, 
and  spontaneous ;  familiarly  expressing  gigantic  sentiments  and 
instinctive  wisdom;  not  like  the  torrent  of  Demosthenes,  or  the 
splendid  conflagration  of  Tully:  it  resembled  sometimes  the 
thunder,  and  sometimes  the  music  of  the  spheres.  He  did  not 
conduct  the  understanding  through  the  painful  subtility  of 
argumentation,  nor  was  he  forever  on  the  rack  of  exertion;  but 
rather  lightened  upon  the  subject,  and  reached  the  point  by 
the  flashings  of  the  mind,  which,  like  those  of  his  eye,  were 
feU,  but  could  not  be  followed. 

5.  Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man  something  that 
could  create,  subvert,  or  reform;  an  understanding,  a  spirit,  and 
an  eloquence,  to  summon  mankind  to  society,  or  to  break  the 
bonds  of  slavery  asunder,  and  to  rule  the  wilderness  of  free 
minds  with  unbounded  authority;  something  that  could 
establish  or  overwhelm  empires,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the  world 
that  should  resound  through  the  universe. 
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LESSOJf  XX  VL 

CA.TILINE'S     REPJLiY. 
BEV.  GEORGK  CROLY. 

1.  Conscript  Fathers! 

I  do  not  rise  to  waste  the  night  in  words: 
Let  that  plebeian  talk;  'tis  not  my  trade; 
'      But  here  I  stand  for  right,— lei  him  show  proofs,— 
For  Roman  right;  though  none,  it  seems,  dare  stand 
To  take  their  share  with  me.     Ay,  cluster  there! 
Cling  to  your  master,  judges,  Romans,  SLAVES ! 
His  charge  is  false;  I  dare  him  to  his  proofs. 
You  have  my  answer.    Let  my  actions  speak! 

2.  But  this  I  will  avow,— that  I  have  scorn'd, 
And  still  do  scorn,  to  hide  my  sense  of  wrong! 

.     Who  brands  me  on  the  forehead,  breaks  my  sword. 
Or  lays  the  bloody  scoi<r(/e  upon  my  bad, 
Wrongs  me  not  half  so  much  as  he  Avho  shuts 
The  gates  of  honor  on  me,  turning  out 
The  Roman  from  his  birthright;  and  for  whatf 
To  fling  your  offices  to  every  slave  ! 
Vipers,  that  creep  where  man  disdains  to  climb, 
And,  having  wound  their  loathsome  track  to  the  top 
Of  this  huge,  moldering  monument  of  Rome, 
Hang  hissing  at  the  nobler  man  below  ! 

3.  Gome,  consecrated  Hctors,   from  your  thrones!     [To  the 

senate.'\ 

Fling  down  your  scepters;  take  the  rod  and  axe. 
And  make  the  murder  as  you  make  the  law! 

4.  Banish' d  from  Rome  !    What's  banish'd  but  set  free 
From  daily  contact  of  the  things  I  loathe? 

"  Tried  and  convicted  traitor  /"     Who  sa^/s  this  ? 
Who'll  prove  it,  at  his  peril,  on  my  head  ?  , 
Banish'd!     I  ^/iaTiX' you  for  it.     It  breaks  my  c/iaM?s .' 
I  held  some  slack  allegiance  till  this  hour ; 
But  now  my  sword's  my  ouni.     Smile  on,  my  lords ! 
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I  scorn  to  count  what  feelings,  wither'd  hopes, 
■    Strong  PROVOCATIONS,  hitter,  burning  WRONGS, 
I  have  within  my  hearVs  hot  cells  shut  up, 
To  leave  you  in  your  lazy  DIGNITIES. 
But  here  I  stand  and  scoff  you !  here  I  fling 
Hatred  and  full  DEFIANCE  in  your  face  ! 
Your  consul's  merciful.     For  this  all  thanks  ! 
He  dares  not  touch  a  hair  of  Catiline  I 

5.  " Traitor !    1  go;  but  I  return.    This  trial ! 
Here  I  devote  your  senate !  I've  had  wrongs 
To  stir  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  age, 

Or  make  the  infanVs  sinews  strong  as  steel. 

This  day's  the  hirth  of  sorrow !     This  hour's  work 

Will  breed  proscriptions !    Look  to  your  hearths,  my  lords, 

For  there,  henceforth,  shall  sit,  for  household  gods. 

Shapes  hot  from  Tartarus  !  all  shames  and  crimes  ! 

Wan  treachery,  with  his  thirsty  dagger  drawn ; 

Suspicion,  poisoning  his  brother's  cup  ; 

Naked  REBELLION,  with  the  torch  and  axe, 

Making  his  wild  sport  of  your  blazing  thrones; 

Till  anarchy  comes  down  on  you  like  night, 

And  MASSACRE  seals  Rome's  eternal  grave. 

6.  I  go  ;  but  not  to  leap  the  gulf  alone. 

I  GO ;  but,  when  I  come,  'twill  be  the  burst 

Of  ocean  in  the  earthquake,  rolling  back 

In  swift  and  mountainous  ruin.    Fare  you  well ! 

You  build  my  funeral-pile  ;  but  your  best  blood 

Shall  quench  its  flame  !    Back,  slaves !    ITo  the  lictors.'] 

I  will  return. 


LESSOiN-  XXVII. 

"W-HITHERAVARD    SHALL,    A.    YOTJTsTO    M:A.N    SET    HIS 
F-A.CE,   AND   HOAV  SHiALL   HIE   ORDER  HilS  STEPS? 

HORACE  MANN. 

5.  Syb'-a-rite,  a  person  devoted  to  luxury  and  pleasure. 

5.  Mam'-mon,  riches,  or  the  god  of  riches. 

5.  Er'-e-bus,  (in  mythology,)  the  abode  of  the  wicked. 
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6.  Cin-cin-nI'-tus,  a  celebrated  Roman  patriot,  was  born  about  520  B.  C.     He 

cultivated  his  small  farm  with  his  own  hands.  He  was  chosen  consul  4&7 
B.  C,  and  dictator  in  456  B.  C. ;  and  having  served  his  country  successfully 
in  these  capacities,  he  returned  to  his  farm.  At  the  age  of  eighty  he  was 
again  appointed  dictator  to  oppose  Spurius  Maelius,  who  was  suspected  of 
treason.  Cincinnatus  promptly  defeated  and  slew  the  traitor,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty-one  days  resigned  the  dictatorship  and  again  returned  to 

his  farm. 

7.  John  Pounds,  an  English  philanthropist,  born  at  Portsmouth  in  1766,  was  a 

shoemaker,  and  the  founder  of  ragged  schools.  He  collected  a  number  of 
poor  children  in  his  shop  and  taught  them  without  pay.     He  died  in  1839. 

1.  Endued,  then,  with  these  immortal  and  energetic 
capacities  to  soar  or  sink;  with  these  heights  of  glory  above 
him,  and  this  abysm  of  wretchedness  below  him ;  whitherward 
shall  a  young  man  set  his  face,  and  how  shall  he  order  his  steps  9 

2.  There  is  a  time  when  the  youthful  heir  of  a  throne  first 
comes  to  a  knowledge  of  his  mighty  prerogatives;  when  he  first 
learns  what  strength  there  is  in  his  imperial  arm,  and  what 
happiness  or  woe  wait  upon  his  voice.  So  there  must  be  a  time 
when  the  vista  of  the  future,  with  all  its  possibilities  of  glory 
and  of  shame,  first  opens  upon  the  vision  of  youth. 

3.  Then  is  he  summoned  to  make  his  choice  between  truth 
and  treachery;  between  honor  and  dishonor;  between  purity 
and  profligacy;  between  moral  life  and  moral  death.  And  as 
he  doubts  or  balances  between  the  heavenward  and  the  hell- 
ward  course ;  as  he  struggles  to  rise,  or  consents  to  fall;  is  there, 
in  all  the  universe  of  God,  a  spectacle  of  higher  exultation,  or  of 
deeper  pathos  ? 

4.  Within  him  are  the  appetites  of  a  brute,  and  the  attributes 
of  an  angel;  and  when  these  meet  in  council  to  make  up  the 
roll  of  his  destiny  and  seal  his  fate,  shall  the  beast  hound  out 
the  seraph  ?  Shall  the  young  man,  now  conscious  of  the 
largeness  of  his  ^here  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  his  choice,  wed 
the  low  ambitions  of  the  world,  and  seek,  with  their  emptiness, 
to  fill  his  immortal  desires  ?  Because  he  has  a  few  animal 
wants  that  must  be  supplied,  shall  he  become  all  animal,— 
an  epicure  and  an  inebriate  ? 

5.  Because  it  is  the  law  of  self-preservation  that  he  shall  pro- 
vide for  himself  and  the  law  of  religion  that  he  shall  provide 
for  his  family  when  he  has  one,  must  he,  therefore,  cut  away 
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all  the  bonds  of  humanity  that  bind  him  to  his  7'ace,  forswear 
charity,  crush  down  every  prompting  of  benevolence,  and  if  he 
can  have  the  palace  and  the  equipage  of  a  prince  and  the  table 
of  a  Sybarite,  become  a  blind  man,  and  a  deaf  man,  and  a 
dumb  man,  when  he  walks  the  streets  where  hunger  moans 
and  nakedness  shivers  f  Because  he  must  earn  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  broiv,  must  he,  therefore,  become  a  devotee  of 
Mammon,  and  worship  the  meanest  god  that  dwells  in  Erebus  ? 

6.  Because  absurd  notions,  descending  to  us  from  the  worst 
and  the  weakest  of  men,  have  created  factitious  distinctions  be- 
tween employments,  shall  he  seek  a  sphere  of  Zrfe  for  which  he  is 
neither  fitted  by  nature  nor  by  culture,  and  spoi^  a  good  cobbler 
by  becoming  a  poor  lawyer  f  Let  the  young  man  remember 
there  is  nothing  derogatory  in  any  employment  which  ministers 
to  the  well-being  of  the  race.  It  is  the  spirit  that  is  carried 
into  an  employment  that  elevates  or  degrades  it.  The  plow- 
man that  turns  the  clod  may  be  a  Cincinnatus  or  a  Washing- 
ton, or  he  may  be  brother  to  the  clod  he  tiirns. 

7.  It  is  every  way  creditable  to  handle  the  yard-stick  and  to 
measure  tape  ;  the  on^i/  discredit  consists  in  having  a  soul  whose 
range  of  thought  is  as  s/iori  as  the  stick,  and  as  narrow  as  the 
^ape.  There  is  no  glory  in  the  act  of  affixing  a  signature  by 
which  the  treasures  of  commerce  are  transferred,  or  treaties  be- 
tween nations  are  ratified  ;  the  glory  consists  in  the  rectitude  of 
the  purpose  that  approves  the  one,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
philanthropy  that  sanctifies  the  o^/<er.  The  time  is  soon  com- 
ing, when,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  it  will  be 
esteemed  more  honorable  to  have  been  /o/m  Pounds,  putting 
new  and  beautiful  souls  into  the  ragged  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, while  he  mended  their  fathers'  sAoes,  than  to  have 
sat  upon  the  British  throne. 

8.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  fortunes  or  the  expectations 
of  a  young  man,  he  has  no  right  to  live  a  life  of  idleness.  In 
a  world  so  full  as  this  of  incitements  to  exertion  and  of  rewards 
for  achievements,  idleness  is  the  most  absurd  of  absurdities,  and 
the  most  shameful  of  shames.  In  such  a  world  as  ours,  the 
*(iie  man  is  not  so  much  a  6?^5ec?  as  a  bivalve ;  and  the  wealth 
which  breeds  idleness,  is  only  a  sort  of  human  oyster-bed 
where  heirs  and  heiresses  are  planted,  to  spend  a  contemptible 
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life  of  slothfulness  in  growing  plump  and  succulent  for  the 
grave-worm's  banquet. 


LESSOM  XXVIII. 

CHICA.&0. 

DWIGHT  WILLIAMS. 

1.  Hark!  Hark!  Hark! 

From  thy  midnight's  hush  and  dark, 
Hear  a  wild,  wild  cry  of  fear 
Rising  on  the  atmosphere ; 
Weird  and  shrill  the  echo  flies  ; 
Louder,  hoarser  clamors  rise ; 
Now  a  red  gleam  skyward  darts  ; 
Quickly  throb  a  thousand  hearts; 
Now  they  gather  on  the  street, 
Dismal  tread  of  trampling  Jeet; 

Fire!  Fire!  FIRE! 
See  the  red  flames  leaping  higher ! 

2.  Peal!  peal!  PEAL! 

Bells  of  brass,  and  bells  of  steel ; 
How  they  ring  an  awful  chime 
Through  the  dismal  midnight  tirae  ! 
How  the  fiery  demon  gloats ! 
How  he  scorns  the  brazen  throats, 
Which  the  dauntless  firemen  aim 
At  his  surging  bands  of  flame ! 
Ah !  but  fire  is  king  to-night, 
And  the  loaters  yield  the  fight. 

Higher!  HiCxHEr!  HIGHER! 
Like  a  tempest  sweeps  the  fire ! 

3.  Street  to  street, 

Like  a  raid  of  horsemen  fleet, 
Now  the  fiery  chargers  dash ! 
Now  their  lances  gleam  and  flash ; 
Attic  height  and  cellar's  gloom, 
Lo !  they  smite  with  sudden  doom; 
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Palsied  limbs  and  tiny  Jeet 
Ruthless  drive  they  to  the  street; 
Food  of  millions  they  devour, 
Gourmands  of  the  midnight  hour  ! 

How  they  sfpoil 
Treasured  arts  of  time  and  toil ! 

4.  (7ras^/  Crash!  CRASH! 
See  the  fiery  surges  lash 
Cross-crowned  spire,  and  splendid  dome  ; 
Proud  arcade,  and  palace  home. 
Molten  acres  seethe  and  roll ; 
City  lords  no  more  control; 
Riot-flames  in  fury  whirl, 
Toss  their  plumes,  and  madly  curl 
Lips  of  scorn  at  human  cries, 
Help  imploring  from  the  skies; 

To  and  fro 
Rolls  a  sea  of  human  woe. 

6.  Fire/  Fire!  Fire! 

Bristles  every  throbbing  wire  ; 
Cities  list  with  wild  surprise, 
As  a  prostrate  city  lies 
In  her  ashes  low. 
Breathing  out  her  midnight  woe  ; 
Charred  and  crisp  her  pictured  loalls. 
Blank  and  drear  her  proudest  /la^k; 
All  the  land  with  pallor  turns, 
As  Chicago  wails  and  burns; 

Let  us  pray, 
God,  0  God,  thy  judgments  stay  ! 

6.  In  thy  grief, 

Pitying  hands  reach  out  relief; 
Lo !  a  hundred  cities  wait 
In  this  hour  of  thy  sad  fate ; 
Prostrate  Queen !  thy  wail  is  heard; 
All  the  nations'  heart  is  stirred. 
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We  shall  love  thee  for  thy  woe  ; 
By  this  grief  thou  yet  shalt  know 
Sweeter  ties  of  brotherhood^ 
Binding  millions  of  one  blood. 

City  fair, 
Droop  not  long  in  wild  despair ! 

Unto  thee, 

God  of  refuge !  now  we  flee  ; 
Spread  the  shelter  of  thy  wing 
O'er  the  sad  and  sorrowing  ; 
For  the  rich,  now  poor,  we  pray, 
Gently  shield  and  lead  their  way  ; 
For  the  sad  and  houseless  poor 
Open  thou  so?jie  loving  door ; 
For  thy  scattered  children  all, 
Proud  and  foM;/y,  great  and  sma//, 

i?ear  us  plead, — 
Help,  OH,  HELP  them  in  their  need ! 


LESSOJ^  XXIX. 

E.  BUEKE. 

1.  My  Lords,  what  is  it  that  we  want  here  to  a  great  act  of 
national  justice?  Do  we  want  a  cause,  my  Lords?  You 
have  the  cause  of  oppressed  princes,  of  desolated  provinces, 
and  of  wasted  kingdoms. 

2.  Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  Lords  ?  When  was  there 
so  much  iniquity  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  one? — No, 
my  Lords,  you  must  not  look  to  punish  any  other  such 
delinquent  from  India.  Warren  Hastings  has  not  left  sub- 
stance enough  in  India  to  nourish  such  another  delinquent. 

3.  My  Lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want?— You  have 
before  you  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  as  prosecutors ;  and, 
I  believe,  my  Lords,  that  the  sun,  in  his  beneficent  progress 
round  the  world,  does  not  behold  a  more  glorious  sight  than 
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that  of  men,  separated  from  a  remote  people  by  the  material 
bounds  and  barriers  of  nature,  united  by  the  bond  of  a  social 
and  moraZ  community  ; — all  the  commons  of  England  resenting, 
as  their  own,  the  indignities  and  cruelties,  that  are  offered  to 
all  the  people  of  India. 

4.  Do  we  want  a  tribunal  f  My  Lords,  no  example  of 
antiquity,  nothing  in  the  modern  world,  nothing  in  the  range 
of  human  imagination,  can  supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like 
<^is.  We  have  here  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  such  as 
the  fond  wishes  of  the  people  of  England  wish  an  heir 
apparent  of  the  crown  to  be.  We  have  here  all  the  branches 
of  the  royal  family  in  a  situation  between  majesty  and  subjec- 
tion, between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject. 

5.  My  Lords,  we  have  a  great  hereditary  peerage  here ;  those 
who  have  their  own  honor,  the  honor  of  their  ancestors,  and 
of  their  posterity,  to  guard ;  and  who  will  justify,  as  they  have 
always  justified,  that  provision  in  the  constitution,  by  which 
justice  is  made  an  hereditary  office.  My  Lords,  we  have  here 
a  new  nobility,  who  have  risen,  and  exalted  themselves  by 
various  merits,  by  great  military  services,  which  have  extended 
the  fame  of  this  country  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun. 

6.  We  have  persons  exalted  from  the  practice  of  the  law, 
from  the  place  in  which  they  administered  high,  though  sub- 
ordinate justice,  to  a  seat  here,  to  enlighten  with  their  know- 
ledge, and  to  strengthen  with  their  votes  those  principles,  which 
have  distinguished  the*  courts  in  which  they  have  presided. 

7.  My  Lords,  you  have  here  also  the  lights  of  our  religion  ' 
you  have  the  Bishops  of  England.  My  Lords,  you  have  that 
true  image  of  the  primitive  church  in  its  ancient  form,  in  its 
ancient  ordinances,  purified  from  the  superstitions  and  the  vices 
which  a  long  succession  of  ages  will  bring  upon  the  best  insti- 
tutions. 

8.  You  have  the  representatives  of  that  religion,  which 
says,  that  their  God  is  love,  that  the  very  vital  spirit  of  their 
institution  is  charity  ;  a  religion,  which  so  much  hates  oppres- 
sion, that,  Avhen  the  God,  whom  we  adore,  appeared  in  human 
form,  he  did  not  appear  in  a  form  of  greatness  and  majesty,  but 
in  sympathy  with  the  lowest  of  the  people, — and  thereby  made 
it  a  firm  and  ruling  principle,  that  their  welfare  was  the  object 
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of  all  government;  since  the  person,  who  was  the  Master  of 
Nature,  chose  to  appear  himself  in  a  subordinate  situation. 

9.  These  are  the  considerations,  which  influence  them,  which 
animate  them,  and  will  animate  them,  against  all  oppression ; 
knowing,  that  He,  who  is  called  ^rs«  among  them,  and  first 
among  us  all,  both  of  the  fiock  that  is  fed,  and  of  ^Aose  who 
Jeed  it,  made  Himself  "  the  servant  of  all." 

10.  My  Lords,  f/iese  are  the  securities,  which  we  have  in  all 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  body  of  this  House.  We  know 
them,  we  reckon  upon  them,  we  REST  upon  them ;  and  com- 
mit safely  the  interests  of  India  and  of  humanity  into  your 
hands.  Therefore,  it  is  with  confidence,  that,  ordered  by  the 
Commons, 

11.  I  impeach  Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  Parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust 
he  has  betrayed.  I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  English 
NATION,  whose  national  character  he  has  dishonored.  I  IM- 
PEACH him  in  the  NAME  of  the  PEOPLE  of  INDIA,  whose 
laws,  rights,  and  liberties,  he  has  subverted ;  whose  properties  he 
has  destroyed;  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and  desolate.  I 
IMPEACH  him  in  the  name  of  HUMAN  NATURE  ITSELF, 
which  he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed  in  both 
sexes,  in  every  age,  rank,  situation,  and  condition  of  life. 


LESSOJf  XXX. 

LONGFELLOW. 

4.  Hi-A-wl'-THA.  5.  Bu-ka-b1'-win.  5.  Ah-ko-se'-win.  6.  Min-je-kah'- 
WTiN.  8.  Da-co'-tah.  16.  Po-ne'-mah.  7.  Gitch'-e  Man'-i-to,  the  name 
of  the  Supreme  Being  among  the  Indians. 

9.  No-Ko'-Mis,  Hiawatha's  grandmother. 

10.  Pau'-guk,  Indian  name  of  death. 

11.  Wa-ho-no'-win,  a  wailing  Indian  cry. 

Note. — In  reading  the  la^t  line  of  the  10th  verse,  and  the  7th  line  of  the  11th 
verse,  let  the  pupil  endeavor  to  imitate  an  echo  by  uttering  the  names  with  soft- 
ened jforce  and  VERY  HIGH  PITCH.  In  the  16th  verse,  it  is  not  intended  that  the 
PLAINTIVE  TREMOR  should  be  applied  to  every  word,  but  more  particularly  to 
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those  that  are  emphasized.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  last  part  of  the  11th 
verse. 

1.  0  THE  long  and  dreary  winter  ! 
0  the  cold  and  cruel  winter ! 
Ever  thicker^  thicker,  THICKER 
Froze  the  ice  on  lake  and  river ; 

Ever  deeper^  deeper,  DEEPER  \ 

Fell  the  snow  o'er  all  the  landscape, 
Fell  the  covering  snow,  and  drifted 
Through  the  forest,  round  the  village. 

2.  Hardly  from  his  buried  wigwam 
Could  the  hunter  force  a  passage  ; 
With  his  mittens  and  his  snow-shoes 
Vainly  walked  he  through  the /or es^ 
Sought  for  bird  or  beast  and  found  none. 
Saw  no  track  of  deer  or  rabbit, 

In  the  snow  beheld  no  footprints, 
In  the  ghastly,  gleaming  forest 
Fell,  and  could  not  rise  from  weakness ; 
Perished  there  from  cold  and  hunger. 

er, 

3.  0  the  famine  and  the  fever  ! 
O  the  tvasting  of  the  famine  ! 

0  the  BLASTING  of  the  fever  !  r» 

O  the  WAILING  of  the  children  ! 
0  the  ANGUISH  of  the  women  I 
All  the  earth  was  sick  and  famished ; 
Hungry  was  the  air  around  them, 
Hungry  was  the  sky  above  them, 
And  the  hungry  stars  in  heaven. 
Like  the  eyes  of  wolves,  glared  at  them ! 

4.  Into  Hiawatha's  wigwam 
Came  two  other  guests,  as  silent 
As  the  ghosts  were,  and  as  gloomy ; 
Waited  not  to  be  invited, 

Did  not  parley  at  the  doorway, 
Sat  there  without  word  of  welcome 
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6. 


In  the  seat  of  Laughing  Water ; 
Looked  with  hqggard  eyes  and  hollow 
At  the  face  of  Laughing  Water, 

And  the  foremost  said :  ^^ Behold  me  ! 

I  am  Famine,  Bukadaivin  /" 

And  the  other  said :  ^'Behold  me  ! 

/  am  Fever,  Ahkosewln  /" 

And  the  lovely  Minnehaha 

Shuddered  as  they  looked  upon  her, 

Shuddered  at  the  words  they  uttered, 

Lay  down  on  her  bed  in  silence, 

Hid  her  face,  but  made  no  answer ; 

Lay  there  trembling,  freezing,  BURNING 

At  tlje  looks  they  cast  vpon  her, 

At  the  fearful  ivords  they  uttered. 

Forth  into  the  empty  forest 

Rushed  the  maddened  Hiawatha  ; 

In  his  heart  was  deadly  sorrow, 

In  his  face  a  stony  firmness; 

On  his  brow  the  sweat  of  anguish 

Started,  but  it  froze  and  fell  not. 

Wrapped  in  furs  and  armed  for  hunting, 

With  his  mighty  boiv  of  ash-tree, 

With  his  quiver  full  of  arrow><, 

With  his  mittens,  Minjckahwun, 

Into  the  vast  and  vacant  fared 

On  his  snow-shoes  strode  he  forward. 


7.  ''Gitche  Manito,  the  Might)/ T 
4.  H*  Cried  he,  with  his  face  uplifted, 

In  that  bitter  hour  of  anguish, 
p  "(t/w  your  children  food,  0  father ! 

Give  us  food,  or  we  must  perish ! 
GIVE  me  FOOD  for  Minnehaha, 
For  my  dying  Mtnxft-taha  !" 
TbrouGfli  the  far-resounding  forest, 
Throusli  tlie  fon-h^t  vad  and  vacant 
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Rang  that  cry  of  desolation. 
But  there  came  no  other  answer 
Than  the  echo  of  his  crying, 
Than  the  echo  of  the  woodlands, 
^5  j2  ''][finnehaha !     Minnehaha  /'' 

8.  All  day  long  roved  Hiawatha 
In  that  melancholy  forest, 
Through  the  shadow  of  whose  thickets, 
In  the  pleasant  days  of  Summer, 

Of  that  ne'er  forgotten  Summer, 

He  had  brought  his  young  wife  homeward 

From  the  land  of  the  DacotaJis  ; 

When  the  birds  sang  in  the  thickets, 

And  the  streamlets  laughed  and  glistened, 

And  the  air  was  full  of  fragrance, 

And  the  lovely  Laughing  Water 

Said  with  voice  that  did  not  tremble, 

"  I  will  follow  you,  my  husband  P'' 

9.  In  the  wigwam  with  Nokomis, 

With  those  gloomy  guests,  that  watched  lier, 

With  the  Famine  and  the  Fever, 

She  was  lying,  the  beloved, 

She  the  dying  Minnehaha. 

^^Hark  /"  she  said ;  "  I  hear  a  rushing, 

Hear  a  roaring  and  a  rushing, 

Hear  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha 

Calling  to  me  from  a  distance  !" 

10.  "  No,  my  child  !"  said  old  Nokomis, 
"  'Tis  the  night-wind  in  tlie  pine-trees  /" 
"  Look !"  she  said  ;  "  I  see  my  father 
Standing  lonely  at  his  doorway, 
Beckoning  to  me  from  his  wigwam. 
In  the  land  of  the  Dacofahs  /" 
"  No,  my  child !"  said  old  Nokomis, 
"  'Tis  the  sm.oke,  that  ivaves  and  beckons  /" 
"  Ah  !"  she  said,  "  the  eyes  of  Pauguk 
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pi.  tr 


Glare  upon  me  in  the  darkness, 
I  can  feel  his  iq/  fingers 
Clasping  mine  amid  the  darkness  ! 
p'  HIAWATHA !     HIAWATHA !" 

11.  And  the  desolate  Hiawatha, 
Far  away  amid  the  forest, 
Miles  away  among  the  mountains, 
Heard  that  sudden  cry  of  anguish, 
Heard  the  voice  of  Minnehaha 
Calling  to  him  in  the  darkness^ 

p2  p  i^jjiawatha !    Hiawatha  /" 

Over  snow-fields  waste  and  pathless, 
Under  snow-encumbered  branches, 
Homeivard  hurried  Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed,  heavy-hearted, 
Heard  Nokomis  moaning,  wailing  : 
"  Wahonowin !   Wahonowin ! 
Would  that  I  had  perished  for  you. 
Would  that  /  were  dead  as  you  are ! 
Wahonowin  !  Wahonowin  /" 


12.  And  he  rushed  into  the  wigwam. 
Saw  the  old  Nokomis  slowly 
Rocking  to  and  fro  and  moaning, 
Saw  his  lovely  Minnehaha 
Lying  dead  and  cold  before  him ; 
And  his  bursting  heai-t  within  him 
Uttered  such  a  cry  of  anguish. 

That  the  forest  moaned  and  shuddered. 

That  the  very  stars  in  heaven 

Shook  and  trembled  with  his  anguish. 

13.  Then  he  sat  down,  still  and  speechless. 
On  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 

At  the  feet  of  Laughing  Water, 
At  those  willing  feet,  that  never 
More  would  lightly  run  to  meet  him, 
Never  more  would  lightly  folloiv. 
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With  both  hands  his  face  he  covered, 
Seven  long  days  and  nights  he  sat  there, 
As  if  in  a  swoon  he  sat  there 
Speechless,  motionless,  UNCONSCIOUS 
Of  the  day-light  or  the  darkness. 

14.  Then  they  buried  Minnehaha ; 
In  the  snoio  a  grave  they  made  her, 
In  the  forest  deep  and  darksome, 
Underneath  the  moaning  hemlocks ; 
Clothed  her  in  her  richest  garments, 
Wrapped  her  in  her  robes  of  ermine, 
Covered  her  with  snow,  like  ermine ; 
Thxis  they  buried  Minnehaha. 

15.  And  at  night  a  fire  was  lighted, 
On  her  grave  four  times  was  kindled, 
For  her  soul  upon  its  journey 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
From  his  doorway  Hiawatha 
Saw  it  burning  in  the  forest. 
Lighting  up  the  gloomy  hemlocks; 
From  his  sleepless  bed  uprising. 
From  the  bed  of  Minnehaha, 
Stood  and  watched  it  at  the  doorway, 
That  it  might  not  be  extinguished, 
Might  not  leave  her  in  the  darkness. 

16.  "  Farewell  V  said  he,  "  Minnehaha  ! 
Farewell,  0  my  Laughing  Water  ! 
All  my  heart  is  buried  with  you, 
All  my  thoughts  go  onward  with  yoii. 
Come  not  back  again  to  labor, 

pi.  tr. }  ^'"^^  ^^^  ^^^^  again  to  sutfer. 

Where  the  Famine  and  the  Fever 
Wear  the  heart  and  waste  the  body. 
Soon  my  task  will  be  completed, 
Soon  your  footsteps  I  shall  follow 
To  the  Islands  j^    ;,''-'' 
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To  the  Kingdom  of  Ponemah, 

To  the  LAND  of  the  HEREAFTER!" 


LESSOJf  XXXI. 

A.    AVOjVIA.N'S    TONO-XJE. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Note. — In  this  and  the  next  two  lessons,  the  examples  which  illustrate  Rule 
I.  for  Inflection  are  indicated  by  the  appropriate  inflection  mark. 

1.  Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  my  ears'? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar'  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puff 'd  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat'? 

2.  Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field'? 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies'  ? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 

Loud  'larums'  neighing  steeds',  and  trumpets'  clang'  ? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue'. 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  the  ear, 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire'  ? 
Tush !  tush !  fear  boys  with  bugs ! 


lesso:n'  XXXII. 

KNCWIiEDGE   -WITHOUT    RELIGHON. 
H.  li.   PINCKNEY. 

1.  What  is  knowledge  without  religion?  Of  what  avail 
will  it  be  that  you  make  the  voyage  of  life  with  favoring  cur- 
rents and  propitious  gales,  if  it  only  bring  you  at  last  to  an 
undone  eternity  ?  Of  what  avail  will  be  all  the  honors  and 
enjoyments  of  this  transitory  scene,  if  they  are  destined  to 
terminate  in  that  unending  misery  which  no  eloquence  can 
soothe,  no  learning  alleviate,  no  applause  divert?  What 
then! 

2.  Are  you  fond  of  roaming  in  the  fair  fields  of  literature', 
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and  can  you  not  be  persuaded  to  cultivate  the  sacred  as  well 
as  the  profane'  ?  Is  there  no  flowery  height  but  Helicon',  no 
golden  stream  but  Hermes'  ?  Is  there  no  virtue  but  in  the 
dreams  of  Plato',  no  immortality  but  in  the  hopes  of  Socrates', 
no  heaven  but  Elysium'  ?  Have  you  no  desire  to  explore  the 
exquisite  beauties  of  Lebanon'  or  Carmel',  or  to  drink  of  the 
pure  water  of  "  Siloa's  brook,  that  flows  fast  by  the  oracles  of 
God'?" 

3.  Is  there  nothing  in  the  Bible  that  can  enlarge  your  un- 
derstandings', elevate  your  imaginations',  or  refine  your 
tastes'  ?  Has  it  no  sublimity  of  conception'  ?  no  richness  of 
imager/?  no  power  of  description'?  Has  it  nothing  use- 
ful in  ethics',  or  valuable  in  philosophy'  ?  nothing  instructive 
as  a  history',  or  interesting  as  a  system  of  religion'  ?  nothing 
elevated  in  its  poetry',  or  affecting  in  its  incidents,'  or  import- 
ant in  its  moral'  ? 

4.  Have  you  determined  to  know  no  God,  except  he  be 
found  in  the  ancient  mythology'  ?  no  religion,  unless  it  has 
been  proved  fabulous'  ?  no  morality,  unless  it  be  notoriously 
defective  as  to  the  true  springs  of  virtue  and  the  true  princi- 
ples of  duty''?  Are  you  only  solicitous  of  the  esteem  of  men', 
and  utterly  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  your  Maker'  ?  Are 
you  anxious  to  obtain  earthly  fame  and  wisdom',  but  caring 
nothing  for  "  that  honor  which  cometh  from  on  high',"  or  for 
that  knowledge  which  alone  can  "  make  you  wise  unto  sal- 
vation'?" 

5.  Can  this  be  so'  ?  Was  it  for  this  that  you  were  educated 
here'  ?  And  is  it  for  this  that  you  intend  to  prosecute  the 
improvement  of  your  minds'  ?  Is  it  indeed  the  only  object 
of  your  future  lives,  so  to  acquire  everything  useful  and  beau- 
tiful, except  religion,  that  you  may  be  decorated  like  victims 
for  the  sacrifice',  and  sink  for  ever,  like  a  richly  freighted 
bark,  to  the  fathomless  abyss  of  eternal  woe'  ?  Bear  with  me 
for  a  moment!  Are  you  reveling  in  youthful  vigor',  and 
know  you  not  that  the  domain  of  death  is  peopled  with  the 
young'  ? 

6.  Do  you  anticipate  a  long  career  of  activity  and  useful- 
ness' ?  and  know  you  not  that  there  is  nothing  more  uncer- 
-tain  than  the  frail  tenure  of  human  existence'?    Are  you 
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proud  of  your  talents'  ?  glowing  with  the  ardor  of  ambition'  ? 
and  longing  for  distinction  in  the  race  of  life'  ?  and  know  you 
not  that  the  most  buoyant  heart  may  soon  be  chilled  by  the 
icy  touch  of  the  destroyer'  ?  and  the  most  eloquent  tongue  be 
hushed  for  ever  in  the  silent  tomb'  ? 

"  Be  wise  to-day ;  'tis  madness  to  defer : 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene." 


LESSOJ^  XXXIII. 

KUTITA.NA.SI A ;  OR,  THE  H>Vi»PY   DKATH. 
RICHARD  CRASHAW. 

1.  Would'st  see  blithe  looks,  fresh  cheeks  beguile 
Age'  ?  would'st  see  December  smile'  ? 
Would'st  see  hosts  of  new  roses  grow 

In  a  bed  of  reverend  snow'  ? 

Warm  thoughts,  free  spirits,  flattering 

Winter's  self  into  a  spring'  ? 

2.  In  some  would'st  see  a  man  that  can 

Live  to  be  old',  and  still  a  man'?  «. 
Whose  latest  and  most  leaden  hours 
Fall  with  soft  wings  stuck  with  soft  flowers'? 
•    And  when  life's  sweet  fable  ends, 
Soul  and  body  part  like  friends'  ? 
No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delay — 
A  kiss,  a  sigh,  and  so — away'  ? — 
This  rare  one,  reader,  would'st  thou  see'? 
Hark  hither !— and  thyself  be  he. 
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LESSOJf  XXXIV. 

JOB'S  CONiniDENCE  IN  O-OD. 
BIBLE. 

Note. — In  this  and  the  next  ten  lessons,  all  the  examples  which  fall  under  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  rules  for  Inflection,  are  appropriately  marked.  In 
some  of  these  lessons,  especially  in  the  forty-second,  there  are  a  few  examples  to 
be  read  according  to  the  exception  to  Rule  III. ;  and  these  are  also  marked. 

1.  Lo,  mine  eye  hath  seen  all  this,  mine  ear  hath  heard 
and  understood  it.  What  ye  know,  the  same  do  I  know 
also :  I  am  not  inferior  unto  you.  Surely  I  would  speak  to 
the  Almighty,  and  I  desire  to  reason  with  God. 

2.  But  ye  are  forgers  of  lies,  ye  are  all  physicians  of  no 
value.  0  that  you  would  altogether  hold  your  peace!  and 
it  should  be  your  wisdom.  Hear  now  my  reasoning,  and 
hearken  to  the  pleadings  of  my  lips. 

3.  Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God'  ?  Will  ye  talk  deceit- 
fully for  him'?  Will  ye  accept  his  person'?  Will  ye  con- 
tend for  God'  ?  Is  it  good  that  he  should  search  you  out'  ? 
As  one  man  mocketh  another,  do  ye  so  mock  him'  ? 

4.  He  will  surely  reprove  you,  if  ye  do  secretly  accept 
persons.  Shall  not  his  excellency  make  you  afraid'  ?  Shall 
not  his  dread  fall  upon  you'  ?  Your  remembrances  are  like 
unto  ashes,  your  bodies  to  bodies  of  clay.  Hold  your  peace, 
let  me  alone,  that  I  may  speak,  and  let  come  on  me  what 
will. 

5.  Wherefore  do  I  take  my  flesh  in  my  teeth,  and  put  my 
life  in  mine  hand'  ?  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  put  my 
trust  in  him:  but  I  will  maintain  mine  own  ways  before 
him.  He  also  shall  be  my  salvation :  for  an  hypocrite  shall 
not  come  before  him. 

6.  Hear  diligently  my  speech,  and  my  declaration  with 
your  ears.  Behold  now,  I  have  ordered  my  cause;  I  know 
that  I  shall  be  justified.  Who  is  he  that  will  plead  with 
me'?  For  now,  if  I  hold  my  tongue,  I  shall  give  up  the 
ghost.  Only  do  not  two  things  unto  me;  then  will  I  not 
hide  myself  from  thee. 

7.  Withdraw  thine  hand  far  from  me;  and  let  not  thy 
dread  make  me  afraid.    Then  call  thou,  and  I  will  answer ; ' 
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or  let  me  speak,  and  answer  thou  me.  How  many  are  mine 
iniquities  and  sins  ?  Make  me  to  know  my  transgression 
and  my  sin.  Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face,  and  holdest 
me  for  thine  enemy'  ? 

8.  Wilt  thou  break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro'  ?  Wilt  thou 
pursue  the  dry  stubble'?  For  thou  writest  bitter  things 
against  me,  and  makest  me  to  possess  the  iniquities  of  my 
youth.  Thou  puttest  my  feet  also  in  the  stocks,  and  lookest 
narrowly  unto  all  my  paths;  thou  settest  a  print  upon  the 
heels  of  my  feet.  And  he,  as  a  rotten  thing,  consumeth,  as 
a  garment  that  is  moth-eaten. 


LESSOJ^  XXX  r. 
:ma-r,ullxjs  to  the  rojvian"  populace. 

shakspeake. 

1.  Wherefore  rejoice  that  Csesar  comes  in  triumph'  ? 
What  conquest  brings  he  home'  ? 

What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 

To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheels'  ? 

2.  You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things ! 
O  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 

Knew  you  not  Pompey'  ?     Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops, 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome. 

3.  And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  a  universal  shout, 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  banks, 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds. 
Made  in  her  concave  shores'  ? 

And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire'  ? 
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And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday'  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood'  ? 

4.  Begone 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 

Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 

That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude.       •■ 


LESSOM  XXXVI. 

SPEECH    BEFORE    THE    VIRGmsriA.    CONVENTION 
OE    DEL.E&A.TES,    MIA-RCH!,    IVT'o. 

PATEICK  HENRY. 

Patrick  Henry  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1736,  and  died  1799.  He  was  elected 
Governor  of  Virginia  a  number  of  times,  and  held  otlier  oflBces  of  trust  in  his 
native  State.     He  was  a  distinguished  lawyer,  and  an  orator  of  the  highest  order. 

At  a  convention  which  met  to  deliberate  upon  measures  to  be  taken  to  resist 
the  aggressions  of  Great  Britain,  he  made  the  following  bold,  vehement,  and 
eloquent  speech. 

I.Mr.  President  :  It  is  natural  for  man  to  indulge  in  the 
illusions  of  hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a 
painful  truth,  and  listen  to  the  song  of  that  siren  till  she 
transforms  us  into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part  of  wise  men,  en- 
gaged in  the  great  and  arduous  struggle  for  liberty'  ?  Are  we 
disposed  to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  who,  having  eyes,  see 
not',  and  having  ears,  hear  not',  the  things  which  so  nearly 
concern  their  temporal  salvation'  ?  For  my  part,  whatever 
anguish  of  spirit  it  may  cost,  I  am  willing  to  know  the  whole 
truth,  to  know  the  worst  and  to  provide  for  it. 

2.  I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided ;  and 
that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging 
of  the  future  but  by  the  past.  And,  judging  by  the  past,  I 
wish  to  know  what  there  has  been  in  the  conduct  of  the 
British  ministry,  for  the  last  ten  years,  to  justify  those  hopes 
with  which  gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  solace  themselves 
and  the  house^  ?  Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with  which  our 
petition  has  been  lately  received'  ?  Trust  it  not,  sir :  it  will 
prove  a  snare  to  your  feet.    Sufifer  not  yourselves  to  be  be- 
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trayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how  this  gracious  recep- 
tion of  our  petition  comports  with  those  warlike  preparations, 
which  cover  our  waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are  fleets  and 
armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation'  ?  Have 
we  shown  ourselves  so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled,  that  force 
must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our  love'  ? 

3.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir.  These  are  the  imple- 
ments of  war  and  subjugation,  the  last  arguments  to  which 
kings  resort.  I  ask  gentlemen,  sir,  what  means  this  martial 
array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to  submission  ?  Can 
gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible  motive  for  it'?  Has 
Great  Britain  any  enemy  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  to  call 
for  all  this  accumulation  of  navies  and  armies'?  No',  sir, 
she  has  none\  They  are  meant  for  us.  They  can  be  meant 
for  no  other.  They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us 
those  chains  which  the  British  ministry  have  been  so  long 
forging. 

4.  And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to  them'  ?  Shall  we  try 
argument'  ?  Sir,  we  have  been  trying  that  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Have  we  anything  new  to  offer  upon  the  subject'? 
Nothing\  We  have  held  the  subject  up  in  every  light  of 
which  it  is  capable ;  but  it  has  been  all  in  vain.  Shall  we 
resort  to  entreaty  and  humble  supplication'?  What  terms 
shall  we  find  that  have  not  been  already  exhausted'  ?  Let 
us  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  deceive  ourselves  longer.  Sir,  we 
have  done  everything  that  could  be  done,  to  avert  the  storm 
that  is  now  coming  on.  We  have  petitioned ;  we  have  re- 
monstrated; we  have  supplicated;  we  have  prostrated  our- 
selves before  the  throne,  and  have  implored  its  interposition 
to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry  and  Parliament. 

5.  Our  petitions  have  been  slighted;  our  remonstrances 
have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult ;  our  supplica- 
tions have  been  disregarded ;  and  we  have  been  spurned  with 
contempt  from  the  foot  of  the  throne.  In  vain,  after  these 
things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and  reconcil- 
iation. There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to 
be  free ;  if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable 
privileges  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending ;  if  we 
mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which  we 
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have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  con- 
test shall  be  obtained, — we  must  fight !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we 
must  fight !  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  hosts  is 
all  that  is  left  us. 

6.  They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak ;  unable  to  cope  with 
so  formidable  an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger  ? 
Will  it  be  the  next  week',  or  the  next  year'  ?  Will  it  be  when 
we  are  totally  disarmed',  and  when  a  British  guard  shall  be 
stationed  in  every  house'  ?  Shall  we  gather  strength  by  ir- 
resolution and  inaction'?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of 
effectual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hug- 
ging the  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall 
have  bound  us  hand  and  foot'  ?  Sir,  we  are  not  weak,  if  we 
make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of  nature 
hath  placed  in  our  power. 

7.  Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of 
liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are 
invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against 
us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There 
is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and 
who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles  for  us.  The 
battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the 
active,  the  brave.  Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we 
were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from 
the  contest.  There  is  no  retreat  but  in  submission  and  slavery ! 
Our  chains  are  forged !  Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the 
plains  of  Boston !  The  war  is  inevitable ;  and  let  it  come !  I 
repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come ! 

8.  It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen 
may  cry,  Peace,  peace !  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is 
actually  begun!  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  north 
will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding  arms !  Our 
brethren  are  already  in  the  field !  Why  stand  we  here  idle'  ? 
What  is  it  that  gentlemen  Avish'  ?  What  would  they  have'  ? 
Is  life  so  dear',  or  peace  so  sweet',  as  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  chains  and  slavery'  ?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God.  I 
know  not  what  course  others  may  take ;  but  as  for  me,  give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death ! 
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LESSOJf  XXX  riL 

ON   THE   BEINGi-   OIT   A.   O-OD. 

YOUNG. 

1.  Retire  ; — the  world  shut  out ; — thy  thoughts  call  home ; 
Imagination's  airy  wing  repress  : — 

Lock  up  thy  senses ; — let  no  passions  stir ; — 
Wake  all  to  reason — let  her  reign  alone ; 
Then,  in  thy  soul's  deep  silence,  and  the  depth 
Of  Nature's  silence,  midnight,  thus  inquire : 

2.  What  am  I^  ?  and  from  whence^  ?    I  nothing  know 
But  that  I  am ;  and,  since  I  am,  conclude 
Something  eternal :  had  there  e'er  been  nought, 
Nought  still  had  been :  Eternal  there  must  be — 
But  what  eternar  ?    Why  not  human  race , 

And  Adam's  ancestors  without  an  end^  ? — 

3.  That's  hard  to  be  conceived ;  since  ev'ry  link 
Of  that  long  chain'd  succession  is  so  frail : 
Can  every  part  depend,  and  not  the  whole'  ? 
Yet  grant  it  true ;  new  difficulties  rise ; 

I'm  still  quite  out  at  sea ;  nor  see  the  shore. 
Whence  earth,  and  these  bright  orbs'  ? — Eternal  too'  ? 

4.  Grant  matter  was  eternal :  stiU  these  orbs 
Would  want  some  other  Father — much  design 
Is  seen  in  all  their  motions,  all  their  makes. 
Design  implies  intelligence  and  art, 

That  can't  be  from  themselves — or  man ;  that  art 
Man  scarce  can  comprehend  could  man  bestow'  ? 

5.  And  nothing  greater  yet  allow'd  than  man. — 
Who  motion,  foreign  to  the  smallest  grain, 
Shot  through  vast  masses  of  enormous  weight'  ? 
Who  bid  brute  matter's  restive  lump  assume 
Such  various  forms,  and  gave  it  wings  to  fly'  ? 
Has  matter  innate  motion'  ?    Then  each  atom, 
Asserting  its  indisputable  right 

To  dance,  would  form  a  universe  of  dust. 
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6.  Has  matter  none'  ?    Then  whence  these  glorious  forms 
And  boundless  flights,  from  shapeless  and  reposed'  ? 
Has  matter  more  than  motion'  ?    Has  it  thought, 
Judgment,  and  genius'  ?     Is  it  deeply  learn'd 

In  mathematics'  ?    Has  it  framed  such  laws', 
Which,  but  to  guess,  a  Newton  made  immortal'  ? — 

7.  If  art  to  form,  and  counsel  to  conduct, 
And  that  with  greater  far  than  human  skill. 
Reside  not  in  each  block ; — a  Godhead  reigns : — 
And,  if  a  God  there  is,  that  God  how  great ! 


LESSOJf  XXX  nil. 

H.  L.  PINCKNEY. 

1.  What  is  it  that  unfolds  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame,  showing,  indeed,  how  fearfully  and  wonderfully  it  is 
made'  ?  What  has  invested  surgery  with  the  admirable  pre- 
cision and  dexterity  which  it  now  exhibits'  ?  What  is  it  that 
enables  medicine  to  conquer  all  the  maladies  to  which  man- 
kind is  subject,  those  plagues  and  pestilences  alone  excepted 
Avhich  seem  destined  by  Providence  to  perform  the  office  of 
special  judgments,  and  to  remain  incurable  scourges  of  the 
human  race'  ? 

2.  What  is  it  that  disarms  the  lightning  of  its  power,  ele- 
vates valleys  and  depresses  hills',  cleaves  the  ocean,  and 
ascends  the  sky'?  What  is  it  that  we  behold  in  every 
elegant  and  useful  art'?  in  the  diversified  hues  that  attract 
the  eye'  ?  in  the  dresses  and  decorations  of  our  persons  and 
houses'?  in  every  implement  of  husbandry  or  war'?  in  the 
subterraneous  aqueduct,  or  the  heaven-kissing  monument'? 
in  the  animated  canvas,  or  speaking  marble'  ?  What  are  all 
these  but  the  varied  triumphs  of  the  human  mind'  ? 

3.  And  who  can  estimate  their  value'  ?  To  say  nothing  of 
that  absolute  state  of  barbarism,  "  when  Avild  in  woods  the 
noble  savage  ran,"  who  can  measure  the  difference  between 
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the  splendid  illumination  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  that 
glimmering  condition  of  society,  Avhen  astrology  assumed  to 
regulate  events,  and  alchymy  to  transmute  all  other  metals 
into  gold'  ?  when  ignorance  was  afifrighted  by  an  ignis  fatuus, 
and  comets  and  meteors  were  regarded  as  the  immediate 
precursors  of  the  dissolution  of  the  world^?  when  science 
was  considered  synonymous  with  magic,  and  punished  as 
the  evidence  of  atrocious  crimes^  ?  when  superstition  occupied 
the  seat  of  justice,  and  guilt  or  innocence  was  established  by 
the  righteous  decisions  of  fire  or  water,  or  the  infallible 
ordeal  of  military  prowess'  ? 

4.  Science  is,  indeed,  to  the  moral,  what  the  great  orb  of 
day  is  to  the  natural  world ;  and  as  the  extinction  of  the 
latter  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  universal  darkness 
and  decay,  so,  were  art  and  science  lost,  society  would  inevi- 
tably relapse  into  the  savagism  from  which  it  is  their  proud 
boast  to  have  elevated  and  redeemed  it. 


LESSOJ{  XXXIX. 

THOMAS   CAMPBELL. 

1.  What  's  hallow'd  ground'  ?    Has  earth  a  clod 
Its  Maker  m^ant  not  should  be  trod 

By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unscourged  by  Superstition's  rod 

To  bow  the  knee'  ? 

2.  That 's  hallow'd  ground,  where,  mourn 'd  and  miss'd, 
The  lips  repose  our  love  has  kiss'd ; 

But  where 's  their  memory's  mansion'  ?     Is  't 

Yon  churchyard's  boAvers'  ? 
No' !  in  ourselves  their  souls  exist, 

A  part  of  ours. 

3.  "What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep'? 
'Tis  not  the  sculptured  piles  you  heap ! 
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In  dews  that  heavens  far  distant  weep, 

Their  turf  may  bloom ; 
Or  genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb. 

4.  But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind 

Whose  sword  or  voice  has  served  mankind, — 
And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorious  mind 

Lifts  thine  on  high'  ? 
To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 

Is  not  to  die. 

5.  Is  't  death  to  fall  for  freedom's  right'  ? 
He  's  dead  alone  that  lacks  her  light ! 
And  murder  sullies  in  Heaven's  sight 

The  sword  he  draws  : — 
What  can  alone  ennoble  fight^  ? 
A  noble  cause' ! 

6.  Give  that !  and  welcome  war  to  brace 

Her  drums !  and  rend  heaven's  reeking  sjDace 
The  colors  planted  face  to  face, 

The  charging  cheer, 
Though  Death's  pale  horse  lead  on  the  chase, 

Shall  still  be  dear. 

7.  And  place  our  trophies  where  men  kneel 
To  Heaven !  but  Heaven  rebukes  my  zeal ! 
The  cause  of  truth  and  human  weal. 

0  God  above ! 
Transfer  it  from  the  sword's  appeal, 
To  peace  and  love ! 

8.  Peace,  love !  the  cherubim  that  join 
Their  spread  wings  o'er  devotion's  shrine ; 
Prayers  sound  in  vain  and  temples  shine 

Where  they  are  not ; 
The  heart  alone  can  make  divine 
Religion's  spot ! 
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9.  To  incantations  dost  thou  trust'  ? 
And  pompous  rites  in  domes  august'  ? 
See  mouldering  stones  and  metal's  rust 

Belie  the  vaunt, 
That  man  can  bless  one  pile  of  dust 

With  chime  or  chant  ! 

10.  Fair  stars !  are  not  your  beings  pure'  ? 
Can  sin,  can  death,  your  worlds  obscure'  ? 
Else  why  so  swell  the  thoughts  at  your 

Aspect  above^  ? 
Ye  must  be  Heaven's  that  make  us  sure 
Of  heavenly  love ! 

11.  And  in  your  harmony  sublime 

I  read  the  doom  of  distant  time ; 
That  man's  regenerate  soul  from  crime 

Shall  yet  be  drawn, 
And  reason  on  his  mortal  clime 

Immortal  dawn. 

12.  "What 's  hallow'd  ground'?     'Tis  what  gives  birth 
To  sacred  thoughts  in  souls  of  worth' ! 

Peace !  independence !  truth !  go  forth 

Earth's  compass  round ; 
And  your  high-priesthood  shall  make  earth 

All  hallow'd  ground. 


LESSOJf  XL. 

THE    PASSING    Oil'    THE    RUBICON. 

J.   SHERIDAN   KNOWLES. 

1.  A  GENTLEMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  of  Caesar's  benev- 
olent disposition,  and  of  the  reluctance  with  which  he  entered 
into  the  civil  war,  observes,  "  How  long  did  he  pause  upon 
the  brink  of  the  Paibicon'?"  How  came  he  to  the  brink  of 
that  river'  ?    How  dared  he  cross  it'  ?    Shall  private  men  re- 
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spect  the  boundaries  of  private  property,  and  shall  a  man  pay- 
no  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  his  country's  rights' !  How- 
dared  he  cross  that  river^  ? 

2.  Oh,  but  he  paused  upon  the  brink !  He  should  have 
perished  on  the  brink,  ere  he  had  crossed  it !  Why  did  he 
pause'  ?  Why  does  a  man's  heart  palpitate  when  he  is  on 
the  point  of  committing  some  unlawful  deed'?  Why  does 
the  very  murderer, — his  victim  sleeping  before  him,  and  his 
glaring  eye  taking  the  measure  of  the  hlow, — strike  wide  of 
the  mortal  part'  ?  Because  of  conscience' !  'Twas  that  made 
Caesar  pause  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon. 

3.  Compassion !  What  compassion'  ?  The  compassion  of 
an  assassin,  that  feels  a  momentary  shudder  as  his  weapon 
begins  to  cut !  Cgesar  paused  upon  the  brink  of  the  Rubicon ! 
What  was  the  Rubicon'  ?  The  boundary  of  Caesar's  province'. 
From  what  did  it  separate  his  province'  ?  From  his  coun- 
try'. Was  that  country  a  desert'?  No';  it  was  cultivated 
and  fertile',  rich  and  populous' !  Its  sons  were  men  of  genius, 
spirit,  and  generosity'!  Its  daughters  were  lovely,  suscepti- 
ble, and  chaste !  Friendship  was  its  inhabitant !  Love  was 
its  inhabitant !  Domestic  affection  was  its  inhabitant !  Lib- 
erty was  its  inhabitant !  All  bounded  by  the  stream  of  the 
Rubicon ! 

4.  What  was  Caesar,  that  stood  upon  the  brink  of  that 
stream'?  A  traitor',  bringing  war  and  pestilence  into  the 
heart  of  that  country' !  No  wonder  that  he  paused ;  no  won- 
der if,  his  imagination  wrought  upon  by  his  conscience,  he 
had  beheld  blood  instead  of  water,  and  heard  groans  instead 
of  murmurs !  No  wonder  if  some  gorgon  horror  had  turned 
him  into  stone  upon  the  spot !  But  no !  he  cried,  "  The  die 
is  cast!"     He  plunged! — he  crossed! — and  Rome  was  free 


no  more 


LESSOJ^  XLI 

SPEECH   OF   RAA.B   lilXJPRILI. 

COLERIDGE. 

1.  Hear  me, 

Assembled  lords  and  warriors  of  Illyria, 
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Hear,  and  avenge  me !    Twice  ten  years  have  I 
Stood  in  your  presence,  honored  by  the  king, 
Beloved  and  trusted.     Is  there  one  among  you 
Accuses  Raab  Kiuprili  of  a  bribe'  ? 
Or  one  false  whisper  in  his  sovereign's  ear'  ? 
Who  here  dares  charge  me  with  an  orphan's  rights 
Outfaced\  or  widow's  plea  left  undefended'  ? 

And  shall  I  now  be  branded  by  a  traitor'  ? 
A  bought-bribed  wretch,  who,  being  called  my  son, 
Doth  libel  a  chaste  matron's  name,  and  plant 
Hensbane  and  aconite  on  a  mother's  grave'  ? 
Th'  underling  accomplice  of  a  robber. 
That  from  a  widow  and  a  widow's  offspring 
Would  steal  their  heritage'  ?    To  God  a  rebel, 
And  to  the  common  father  of  his  country 
A  recreant  ingrate  ? — 

What  means  this  clamor'  ?  Are  these  madmen's  voices'  ? 

Or  is  some  knot  of  riotous  slanderers  leagued 

To  infamize  the  name  of  the  king's  brother 

With  a  black  falsehood',  unmanly  cruelty'. 

Ingratitude',  and  most  unnatural  treason'  ? 

What  mean  these  murmurs'  ?    Dare  then  any  here 

Proclaim  Prince  Emerick  a  spotted  traitor'  ? 

One  that  has  taken  from  you  your  sworn  faith, 

And  given  you  in  return  a  Judas'  bribe, 

Infamy  now,  oppression  in  reversion, 

And  Heaven's  inevitable  curse  hereafter'  ? 

Have  I  for  this 
Bled  for  your  safety',  conquered  for  your  honor'  ? 
Was  it  for  this,  Illyrians !  that  I  forded 
Your  thaw-swollen  torrents',  when  the  shouldering  ice 
Fought  with  the  foe,  and  stained  its  jagged  points 
With  gore  from  wounds  I  felt  not'  ?    Did  the  blast 
Beat  on  this  body',  frost  and  famine-numbed, 
Till  my  hard  flesh  distinguish'd  not  itself 
From  the  insensate  mail,  its  fellow-warrior'  ? 
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5.  And  have  I  brought  home  with  me  victory, 
And  with  her,  hand  in  hand,  firm-footed  Peace, 
Her  countenance  twice  lighted  up  with  glory, 

As  if  I  had  charmed  a  goddess  down  from  heaven'  ? 
But  these  will  flee  abhorrent  from  the  throne 
Of  usurpation ! 

6.  Have  you  then  thrown  off  shame  ? 
And  shall  not  a  dear  friend,  a  loyal  subject, 
Throw  off  all  fear'  ?    I  tell  ye,  the  fair  trophies 
Valiantly  wrested  from  a  valiant  foe, 

Love's  natural  offerings  to  a  rightful  king, 
Will  hang  as  ill  on  this  usurping  traitor, 
This  brother-blight,  this  Emerick,  as  robes 
Of  gold  plucked  from  the  images  of  gods, 
Upon  a  sacrilegious  robber's  back ! 


LESSOJV  XLIL 

OOD'S   AIia-HT  COlVtPAREr)   WITH   AIAN'S   WEAK- 
NESS. 


1.  Who  hath  sent  out  the  wild  ass  free\  or  who  hath  loosed 
the  bands  of  the  wild  ass,  whose  house  I  have  made  the 
wilderness',  and  the  barren  land  his  dwellings^  ?  He  scorneth 
the  multitude  of  the  city,  neither  regardeth  he  the  cry  of  the 
driver.  The  range  of  the  mountains  is  his  pasture,  and  he 
searcheth  after  every  green  thing. 

2.  Will  the  unicorn  be  willing  to  serve  thee',  or  abide  by 
thy  crib'?  Canst  thou  bind  the  unicorn  with  his  band  in 
the  furrow',  or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee'?  Wilt 
thou  trust  him,  because  his  strength  is  great',  or  wilt  thou 
leave  thy  labor  to  him'?  Wilt  thou  believe  him,  that  he 
will  bring  home  thy  seed,  and  gather  it  into  thy  barn'  ? 

3.  Gavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  to  the  peacocks',  or  wings 
and  feathers  unto  the  ostrich,  which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  the 
earth,  and  warmeth  them  in  dust'  ?  and  forgetteth  that  the 

I 
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foot  may  crush  them,  or  that  the  wild  beast  may  break 
them'? 

4.  She  is  hardened  against  her  young  ones,  as  though  they 
were  not  hers:  her  labor  is  in  vain  without  fear;  because 
God  hath  deprived  her  of  wisdom,  neither  hath  he  imparted 
to  her  understanding.  What  time  she  lifteth  up  herself  on 
high,  she  scorneth  the  horse  and  his  rider. 

5.  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strength'  ?  Hast  thou  clothed 
his  neck  with  thunder'  ?  Canst  thou  make  him  afraid  as  a 
grass-hopper'?  The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  He 
paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength :  he  goeth 
on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He  mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not 
affrighted ;  neither  turneth  he  back  from  the  sword. 

6.  The  quiver  rattleth  against  him,  the  glittering  spear  and 
the  shield.  He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and 
rage ;  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
He  saith  among  the  trumpets.  Ha,  ha !  and  he  smelleth  the 
battle  afar  off;  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the  shouting. 

7.  Doth  the  hawk  fly  by  thy  wisdom,  and  stretch  her  wings 
toward  the  south'?  Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  com- 
mand, and  make  her  nest  on  high'?  She  dwelleth  and 
abideth  on  the  rock,  upon  the  crag  of  the  rock,  and  the 
strong  place.  From  thence  she  seeketh  the  prey,  and  her 
eyes  behold  afar  off.  Her  young  ones  also  suck  up  blood; 
and  where  the  slain  are,  there  is  she. 

8.  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hook',  or  his 
tongue  with  a  cord  which  thou  lettest  down'?  Canst  thou 
put  a  hook  into  his  nose',  or  bore  his  jaw  through  with  a 
thorn'  ?  Will  he  make  many  supplications  unto  thee'  ?  Will 
he  speak  soft  words  unto  thee'  ?  Will  he  make  a  covenant 
with  thee'  ?    Wilt  thou  take  him  for  a  servant  for  ever'  ? 

9.  Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  with  a  bird',  or  wilt  thou 
bind  him  for  thy  maidens'  ?  Shall  thy  companions  make  a 
banquet  of  him'?  Shall  they  part  him  among  the  mer- 
chants' ?  Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons',  or  his 
head  with  fish-spears'  ? 

10.  Lay  thine  hand  upon  him ;  remember  the  battle ;  do 
no  more.  Behold,  the  hope  of  him  is  in  vain ;  shall  not  one 
be  cast  down  even  at  the  sight  of  him  ?    None  is  so  fierce 
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that  dare  stir  him  up :  who  then  is  able  to  stand  before  me^  ? 
Who  hath  prevented  me,  that  I  should  repay  him^  ?  What- 
soever is  under  the  Avhole  heaven  is  mine. 


LESSOJ^  XLIII. 

SOLILOQUY    OIT    HA]VI  LET'S    TJNCLE. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

1.  Oh,  my  offense  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ; 

It  hath  the  primal,  ^dest  curse  upon  't,  ^ 

A  brother's  murder ! — Pray  can  I  not. 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will ; 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect. 

2.  What  if  this  cursed  hand 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood^  ? 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens 

To  wash  it  white  as  snoV  ?    Whereto  serves  mercy, 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offense^  ? 
And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  twofold  force. 
To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall, 
Or  pardoned,  being  down^  ? 

3.  Then  I'll  look  up ; 
My  fault  is  past.     But  oh,  what  form  of  prayer 

Can  serve  my  turn^  ?  "  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder  "  ? 
That  cannot  be ;  since  I  am  still  possessed 
Of  those  effects  for  Avhich  I  did  the  murder. 
My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

4.  May  one  be  pardoned,  and  retain  the  offense'  ? 
In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world. 
Offense's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 
And  oft  'tis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  the  law.     But  'tis  not  so  above : 
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There,  is  no  shuffling ;  there,  the  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  compelled, 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 
To  give  in  evidence. 

What  then'?— what  rests'? 
Try  what  repentance  can.     What  can  it  not'  ? 
Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent'  ? 
Oh  wretched  state !     Oh  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 
Oh  limed  soul,  that  struggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged !     Help,  angels !  make  assay  ! 
Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and  heart,  with  strings  of  steel, 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe  1 
All  may  be  well ! 


LESSOJf  XLir. 

THE    I^IBELLER. 


4.  An-ax-ag'-o-RAS,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  born  500  B.  C.  He  was 
falsely  accused  of  impiety,  tried,  and  condemned  to  die ;  but  owing  to  the 
powerful  influence  of  Pericles,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  his  sentence  was 
commuted  to  banishment.     He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

Note. — Observe  the  opportunity  to  make  an  application  of  Cumulative  Em- 
phasis in  the  8th  verse. 

1.  I  AM  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  heart  of  the  wil- 
ful and  the  deliberate  libeller  is  blacker  than  that  of  the 
highway  robber,  or  of  one  who  commits  the  crime  of  mid- 
night arson.  The  man  who  plunders  on  the  highway,  may 
have  the  semblance  of  an  apology  for  what  he  does.  An 
affectionate  wife  may  demand  subsistence  ;  a  circle  of  help- 
less children  may  raise  to  him  the  supplicating  hand  for 
food. 

2.  He  may  be  driven  to  the  desperate  act  by  the  high 
mandate  of  imperative  necessity.  The  mild  features  of  the 
husband  and  the  father  may  intermingle  with  those  of  the 
robber,  and  soften  the  roughness  of  the  shade.     But  the  rob- 
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ber  of  character  plunders  that  which  "  not  enricheth  him," 
though  it  makes  his  neighbor  "  poor  indeed." 
J^-Z.  The  man  who,  at  the  midnight  hour,  consumes  his 
neighbor's  dwelling,  does  him  an  injury  which  perhaps  is 
not  irreparable.  Industry  may  rear  another  habitation.  The 
storm  may  indeed  descend  upon  him  until  charity  opens  a 
neighboring  door;  the  rude  winds  of  heaven  may  Avhistle 
around  his  uncovered  family.  But  he  looks  forward  to  better 
days ;  he  has  yet  a  hook  to  hang  a  hope  on. 

4.  No  such  consolation  cheers  the  heart  of  him  whose 
character  has  been  torn  from  him.  If  innocent,  he  may  look, 
like  Anaxagoras,  to  the  heavens ;  but  he  must  be  constrained 
to  feel  that  this  world  is  to  him  a  wilderness.  For  whither 
shall  he  go'  ?  Shall  he  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
country  ?  But  will  his  country  receive  him'  ?  Will  she  em- 
ploy in  her  councils,  or  in  her  armies,  the  man  at  whom  the 
"  slow,  unmoving  finger  of  scorn  "  is  pointed'  ? 

5.  Shall  he  betake  himself  to  the  fireside'  ?  The  story  of 
his  disgrace  will  enter  his  own  doors  before  him.  And  can 
he  bear,  think  you,  can  he  bear  the  sympathizing  agonies  of 
a  distressed  wife'  ?  Can  he  endure  the  formidable  presence 
of  scrutinizing,  sneering  domestics'?  Will  his  children  re- 
ceive instruction  from  the  lips  of  a  disgraced  father'  ? 

6.  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  ranging  on  fairy  ground.  I  am 
telling  the  plain  story  of  my  client's  wrongs.  By  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  malice,  his  character  has  been  wantonly  massa- 
cred ;  and  he  now  appears  before  a  jury  of  his  country  for 
redress.  Will  you  deny  him  this  redress'?  Is  character 
valuable'  ? 

7.  On  this  point  I  will  not  insult  you  with  argument. 
There  are  certain  things  to  argue  which  is  treason  against 
nature.  The  Author  of  our  being  did  not  intend  to  leave 
this  point  afloat  at  the  mercy  of  opinion ;  but,  with  his  own 
hand,  has  he  kindly  planted  in  the  soul  of  man  an  instinct- 
ive love  of  character. 

8.  This  high  sentiment  has  no  affinity  to  pride.  It  is  the 
ennobling  quality  of  the  soul ;  and  if  we  have  hitherto  been 
elevated  above  the  ranks  of  surrounding  creation,  human 
nature  owes  its  elevation  to  the  love  of  character.     It  is  the 
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love  of  character  for  which  the  poet  has  sung,  the  philoso- 
pher toiled,  the  hero  bled.  It  is  the  love  of  character  which 
wrought  miracles  at  ancient  Greece ;  the  love  of  character  is 
the  eagle  on  which  Rome  rose  to  empire.  And  it  is  the  love 
of  character,  animating  the  bosom  of  her  sons,  on  which 
America  must  depend  in  those  approaching  crises  that  may 
"try  men's  souls."  Will  a  jury  weaken  this  our  nation's 
hope'  ?  Will  they  by  their  verdict  pronounce  to  the  youth 
of  our  country,  that  character  is  scarce  worth  possessing'? 
No !  Gentlemen,  no !  never !  never ! 

9.  We  read  of  that  philosophy  which  can  smile  over  the 
destruction  of  property,  of  that  religion  which  enables  its 
possessor  to  extend  the  benign  look  of  forgiveness  and  com- 
placency to  his  murderers.  But  it  is  not  in  the  soul  of  man 
to  bear  the  laceration  of  slander.  The  philosophy  which 
could  bear  it,  we  should  despise.  The  religion  which  could 
bear  it,  we  should  not  despise ;  but  we  should  be  constrained 
to  say,  that  its  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world. 


LESSOJ^    XLV. 

W.   E.  CHANNING. 

1.  Among  the  evils  of  intemperance,  much  importance  is 
given  to  the  poverty  of  which  it  is  the  cause.  But  this  evil, 
great  as  it  is,  is  yet  light,  in  comparison  with  the  essential 
evil  of  intemperance.  What  matters  it,  -that  a  man  be  poor, 
if  he  carry  into  his  poverty  the  spirit,  energy,  reason,  and 
virtues  of  a  man?  What  matters  it,  that  a  man  must,  for 
a  few  years,  live  on  bread  and  water?  How  many  of  the 
richest  are  reduced,  by  disease,  to  a  worse  condition  than 
this  ?  Honest,  virtuous,  noble-minded  poverty,  is  compara- 
tively a  light  evil.  The  ancient  philosopher  chose  it,  as  a 
condition  of  virtue.     It  has  been  the  lot  of  many  a  Christian. 

2.  The  poverty  of  the  intemperate  man  owes  its  great  mis- 
ery to  its  cause.  He  who  makes  himself  a  beggar,  by  having 
made  himself  a  brute,  is  miserable  indeed.     He  who  has  no 
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solace,  who  has  only  agonizing  recollections  and  harrowing 
remorse,  as  he  looks  on  his  cold  hearth,  his  scanty  table,  his 
ragged  children,  has  indeed  to  bear  a  crushing  weight  of  woe. 
Thai  he  suffers,  is  a  light  thing.  That  he  has  brought  on 
himself  this  suffering,  by  the  voluntary  extinction  of  his 
reason,  that  is  the  terrible  thought,  the  intolerable  curse. 

3.  Intemperance  is  to  be  pitied  and  abhorred  for  its  own 
sake,  much  more  than  for  its  outward  consequences.  These 
owe  their  chief  bitterness  to  their  criminal  source.  We  speak 
of  the  miseries  which  the  drunkard  carries  to  his  family. 
But  take  away  his  own  brutality,  and  how  lightened  would 
be  these  miseries !  We  talk  of  his  wife  and  children  in  rags. 
Let  the  rags  continue ;  but  suppose  them  to  be  the  effects  of 
an  innocent  cause. 

4.  Suppose  his  wife  and  children  bound  to  him  by  a  strong 
love,  which  a  life  of  labor  for  their  support,  and  of  unwearied 
kindness  has  awakened ;  suppose  them  to  know  that  his  toils 
for  their  welfare  had  broken  down  his  frame;  suppose  him 
able  to  say,  "  We  are  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  but  rich  in 
affection  and  religious  trust.  I  am  going  from  you;  but  I 
leave  you  to  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  to  the  widow's 
God."  Suppose  this;  and  how  changed  these  rags!  How 
changed  the  cold,  naked  room !  The  heart's  warmth  can  do 
much  to  withstand  the  winter's  cold ; — and  there  is  hope, 
there  is  honor,  in  this  virtuous  indigence. 

5.  What  breaks  the  heart  of  the  drunkard's  wife?  It  is 
not  that  he  is  poor,  but  that  he  is  a  drunkard.  Instead  of 
that  bloated  face,  now  distorted  with  passion,  now  robbed  of 
every  gleam  of  intelligence,  if  the  wife  could  look  on  an  affec- 
tionate countenance,  which  had,  for  years,  been  the  inter- 
preter of  a  well-principled  mind  and  faithful  heart,  what  an 
overwhelming  load  would  be  lifted  from  her ! 

6.  It  is  a  husband,  whose  touch  is  polluting,  whose  infirm- 
ities are  the  witness  of  his  guilt,  who  has  blighted  all  her 
hopes,  who  has  proved  false  to  the  vow  which  made  her  his ; 
it  is  such  a  husband  who  makes  home  a  hell ;  not  one  whom 
toil  and  disease  and  Providence  have  cast  on  the  care  of  wife 
and  children.  We  look  too  much  at  the  consequences  of 
vice, — too  little  at  the  vice  itself.     It  is  vice  which  is  the 
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chief  weight  of  what  we  call  its  consequences, — vice,  which 
is  the  bitterness  in  the  cup  of  human  woe. 


LESSOR    XLVL 

THE  CA.LL.  A-ND   THE  RESFONSE. 

MRS.   M.   V.   VICTOR. 

Note. — In  this  and  the  next  eight  lessons,  most  of  the  examples,  which  fall 
under  the  1st,  2d,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th  Rules  for  Inflection,  are  marked; 
and  a  few  which  fall  under  the  Exception  to  Rule  VIII.,  are  also  marked. 

1.  Hark^  ;  the  beating  of  the  drum^ ! 

I  com«\  I  come',  I  come' ! 
,  How  it  stirs  my  heart's  wild  blood' ! 

Over  field,  over  flood. 
Over  hill,  over  hollow, 
I  will  follow,  follow,  follow 

Where  it  calls — 
Ay,  through  storms  of  cannon-balls" ! 

2.  Hark\  the  beating  of  the  drum' ! 
Come',  come',  m}^  comrades',  come  ! 

'Tis  the  music  for  the  times' ! 

How  its  rapid  measure  rhymes 
With  our  pulses,  which  are  leaping 
To  avenge  our  country,  weeping — 
With  our  pulses,  which  are  throbbing 
To  avenge  our  women,  sobbing 

For  the  slain' ! 
Sweet  are  wounds,  fatigue,  and  pain 

For  our  country's  gain. 

3.  Hark',  the  beating  of  the  drum'  I 

Be  other  music  dumb' ! 
What  care  I  for  gay  guitar, 

Who  hear  the  roar  of  war'  ? 
Away  with  flute  and  viol' ! 
'Tis  my  country's  hour  of  trial. 
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Even  the  organ's  solemn  psalm, 
Floating  up  through  arches  calm — 

All  these,  away\  away' ! 

Only  cowards  stop  and  stay. 
When  they  hear  the  deep  drums  rolling 

War's  alarms' ! 
When  they  hear  their  country  calling 

Men  to  arms' ! 

Hark',  the  beating  of  the  drum' ! 

I  come',  I  come',  I  come  ! 
Farewell',  sweet' !  and  one  more  kiss — 

And  for  your  comfort,  this  : — 
You  shall  be  a  hero's  bride. 
Or  his  mourner,  worst  betide ! 
Now  my  eager  soul  already 
On  the  march  is  moving  steady, 
All  alert  to  meet  the  blows 

Of  those  basest  foes — 
Children,  who  would  bring  dishonor', 
Ruin',  and  disgrace'  upon  her' — 

Their  own  mother' ! 
From  one  sea  to  the  other 
Sound',  sound'  the  strange  alarm ! 

Arm',  comrades',  arm' ! 

Hark',  the  beating  of  the  drum' ! 

We  come',  we  come',  we  come" ! 
Where  the  fierce  exulting  fife 

Shall  sweep  the  breath  of  life 
From  the  lips  of  those  who  perish  in  the  strife' ! 

Where  the  haughty  bugles  blow 
Defiance  to  the  foe' ! 
Where',  through  all  the  roar  and  riot', 
And  the  lulls  of  deadly  quiet', 
Still  the  drum  beats',  firm  and  free 

As  the  heart  of  Liberty' ! 

Over  field,  over  flood, 

Through  seas  of  fire  and  blood, 
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Over  hill,  over  hollow,  * 

We  will  follow,  follow,  follow 

Where  it  calls' — 
Ay\  through  storms  of  cannon-balls  ! 


LESSOJf    XL  VII. 

LET    OTJR-    LAND    BE    A.    LA.ND    OK    LIBERTY! 

JOSEPH   WARKEN. 

1.  The  voice  of  your  fathers'  blood  cries  to  you  from  the 
ground,  "  My  sons',  scorn  to  be  slaves' !  In  vain  we  met  the 
frowns  of  tyrants' ;  in  vain  we  crossed  the  boisterous  ocean', 
found  a  new  world',  and  prepared  it  for  a  happy  residence 
for  liberty' ;  in  vain  we  toiled' ;  in  vain  we  fought' ;  we  bled 
in  vain',  if  you',  our  oflFspring',  want  valor  to  repel  the  assaults 
of  her  invaders' ! " 

2.  Stain  not  the  glory  of  your  worthy  ancestors' ;  but  like 
them  resolve  never  to  part  with  your  birth-right'.  Be  wise 
in  your  deliberations',  and  determined  in  your  exertions  for 
the  preservation  of  your  liberty'.  Follow  not  the  dictates  of 
passion',  but  enlist  yourselves  under  the  sacred  banner  of 
reason' ;  use  every  method  in  your  power  to  secure  your 
rights' ;  at  least  prevent  the  curses  of  posterity  from  being 
heaped  upon  your  memories'. 

3.  If  you',  with  united  zeal  and  fortitude',  oppose  the  tor- 
rent of  oppression' ;  if  you  feed  the  true  fire  of  patriotism 
burning  in  your  breasts' ;  if  you',  from  your  souls',  despise 
the  most  gaudy  dress  which  slavery  can  wear' ;  if  you  really 
prefer  the  lonely  cottage',  whilst  blest  with  liberty',  to  gilded 
palaces',  surrounded  with  the  ensigns  of  slavery',  you  may 
have  the  fullest  assurance  that  tyranny',  with  her  whole  ac- 
cursed train',  will  hide  her  hideous  head  in  confusion',  shame', 
and  despair'. 

4.  If  you  perform  your  part',  you  must  have  the  strongest 
confidence  that  the  same  Almighty  Being  who  protected  your 
pious  and  venerable  forefathers',  who  enabled  them  to  turn  a 
barren  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field',  who  so  often  made 
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bare  his  arm  for  their  salvation',  will  still  be  mindful  of  their 
offspring'. 

5.  May  this  Almighty  Being  graciously  preside  in  all  our 
councils.  May  He  direct  us  to  such  measures  as  He  himself 
shall  approve',  and  be  pleased  to  bless'.  May  we  ever  be 
favored  of  God.  May  our  land  be  a  land  of  liberty,  the  seat 
of  virtue,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  "  a  name  and  a  praise 
in  the  whole  earth,"  until  the  last  shock  of  time  shall  bury 
thifc  empires  of  the  world  in  undistinguished  ruin ! 


LESSOJ^  XLYIIL 

A.    BATTLE    SONG-    FOR.    ITREEDOIkd. 

GAIL   HAMILTON. 

1.  Men  of  action' ! — men  of  might' ! 
Stern  defenders  of  the  right' ! 
Are  you  girded  for  the  fight'  ? 

2.  Have  you  marked  and  trenched  the  ground', 
Where  the  din  of  arms  must  sound'. 

Ere  the  victor  can  be  crowned'  ? 

3.  Have  you  guarded  well  the  coast'  ? 
JIave  you  marshalled  all  your  host'  ? 
Standeth  each  man  at  his  post'  ? 

4.  Have  you  counted  up  the  cost'  ? 
What  is  gained  and  what  is  lost', 
When  the  foe  your  lines  have  crost'  ? 

5.  Gained' — the  infamy  of  fame' ! 
Gained' — a  dastard's  spotted  name' ! 
Gained' — eternity  of  shame' ! 

6.  Lost' — desert  of  manly  youth' ! 
Lost' — the  right  you  had  by  birth' ! 
Lost' — lost ! — Freedom  for  the  earth' ! 
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7.  Freemen',  up' !  The  foe  is  nearing  ! 
Haughty  banners  high  uprearing' — 
Lo,  their  serried  ranks  appearing  ! 

8.  Freemen',  on  !     The  drums  are  beating' ! 
Will  you  shrink  from  such  a  meeting'  ? 
Forward' !     Give  them  hero  greeting' ! 

9.  From  your  hearths,  and  homes,  and  altars, 
Backward  hurl  your  proud  assaulters' ! 
He  is  not  a  man  that  falters ! 

10.  Hush'  I     The  hour  of  fate  is  nigh' ! 
On  the  help  of  God  rely' ! 
Forward' !     We  will  do  or  die'  ! 


LESSOM  XLIX. 

LAS   C-A-SAS   DISSUADIlsra-   FROM    BATTLE. 

KOTZEBUE. 

1.  Is  then  the  dreadful  measure  of  your  cruelty  not  yet 
complete'  ?  Battle' !  against  whom'  ?  Against  a  king',  in 
whose  mild  bosom  your  atrocious  injuries',  even  yet',  have 
not  excited  hate' ;  but  who',  insulted  or  victorious',  still  sues 
for  peace'.  Against  a  people',  who  never  wronged  the 
living  being  their  Creator  formed';  a  people  who',  children 
of  innocence' !  received  you  as  cherished  guests',  with  eager 
hospitality  and  confiding  kindness'.  Generously  and  freely 
did  they  share  with  you  their  comforts,  their  treasures,  and 
their  homes ;  you  repaid  them  by  fraud,  oppression,  and  dis- 
honor. 

2.  These  eyes  have  witnessed  all  I  speak':  as  gods  you 
were  received';  as  fiends  you  have  acted'.  Pizarro',  hear 
meM  Hear  me',  chieftains'!  And  thou'.  All-powerful'! 
whose  thunder  can  shiver  into  sand  the  adamantine  rock', 
whose  lightnings  can  pierce  to  the  core  of  the  riven  and 
quaking  earth',  oh,  let  thy  power  give  effect  to  thy  servant's 
words',  as  thy  Spirit  gives  courage  to  his  wilF !     Do  not',  I 
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implore'  you,  chieftains',  countrymen',  do  not\  I  implore^ 
you,  renew  the  foul  barbarities  your  insatiate  avarice  has 
inflicted  on  this  wretched',  unoffending  race' ! 

3.  But  hush\  my  sighs' !  fall  not\  ye  drops  of  useless  sor- 
row' !  heart-breaking  anguish',  choke  not  my  utterance' !  All 
I  entreat  is\  send  me  once  more  to  those  you  call  your  ene- 
mies\  Oh,  let  me  be  the  messenger  of  penitence  from  you  ! 
I  shall  return  with  blessings  and  peace  from  them.  Elvira, 
you  weep' !  alas !  does  this  dreadful  crisis  move  no  heart  but 
thine'?  Time  flies';  words  are  unavailing';  the  chieftains 
declare  for  instant  battle'. 

4.  0  God'!  thou  hast  anointed  me  thy  servant',  not  to 
curse,  but  to  bless,  my  countrymen ;  yet  now  my  blessing  on 
their  force  were  blasphemy  against  thy  goodness.  No' !  I 
curse  your  purpose',  homicides!  I  curse  the  bond  of  blood 
by  which  you  are  united.  May  fell  division,  infamy,  and 
rout  defeat  your  projects  and  rebuke  your  hopes !  On  you, 
and  on  your  children,  be  the  peril  of  the  innocent  blood 
which  shall  be  shed  this  day ! 

5.  I  leave  you',  and  forever' !  No  longer  shall  these  aged 
eyes  be  seared  by  the  horrors  they  have  witnessed.  In  caves, 
in  forests,  will  I  hide  myself;  with  tigers  and  with  savage 
beasts  will  I  commune  ;  and  when  at  length  we  meet  again 
before  the  blessed  tribunal  of  that  Deity',  whose  mild  doc- 
trines and  whose  mercies  ye  have  this  day  renounced',  then 
shall  ye  feel  the  agony  and  grief  of  soul  which  tear  the 
bosom  of  your  accuser  now'. 


LESSOJf  L. 

TME   IBElsrDKD   BOAV. 

MRS.    HEMANS. 
3.  Fal'-chion,  (fal'-chun.) 

1.  There  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  coming  foe' ; 
There  was  sent  through  Britain  a  bended  bow' ; 
And  a  voice  was  poured  on  the  free  winds  far'. 
As  the  land  rose  up  at  the  sign  of  war' : 
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Heard  ye  not  the  battle  horn'  ? 

Reaper' !  leave  thy  golden  corn^ ! 

Leave  it  for  the  birds  of  heaven^ ! 

Swords  must  flash',  and  spears  be  riven' ! 

Leave  it  for  the  winds  to  shed' ! — 

Arm' !  ere  Britain's  turf  grows  red' !" 

And  the  reaper  armed,  like  a  freeman's  son' ; 

And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  passed  on'. 

"  Hunter' !  leave  the  mountain  chase' ! 

Take  the  falchion  from  its  place' ! 

Let  the  wolf  go  free  to-day' ; 

Leave  him  for  a  nobler  prey' ! 

Let  the  deer  ungalled  sweep  by' ! — 

Arm  thee' !     Britain's  foes  are  nigh' !" 

And  the  hunter  armed,  ere  the  chase  was  done' ; 

And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  passed  on  . 

"  Chieftain' !  quit  the  joyous  feast' ! 

Stay  not  till  the  song  hath  ceased' ; 

Though  the  mead  be  foaming  bright', 

Though  the  fire  gives  ruddy  light', 

Leave  the  hearth  and  leave  the  hall', — 

Arm  thee' !     Britain's  foes  must  fall' ! " 

And  the  chieftain  armed,  and  the  horn  was  blown ; 

And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  passed  on. 

"  Prince' !  thy  father's  deeds  are  told 

In  the  bower  and  in  the  hold' ! 

Where  the  goatherd's  lay  is  sung', 

Where  the  minstrel's  harp  is  strung' ! 

Foes  are  on  thy  native  sea' ! 

Give  our  bards  a  tale  of  thee' ! " 

And  the  prince  came  armed,  like  a  leader's  son. 

And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  passed  on. 


6.  "  Mother' !  stay  thou  not  the  boy'! 
He  must  learn  the  battle's  joy. 
Sister' !  bring  the  sword  and  spear', 
Give  thy  brother  words  of  cheer  ! 
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Maiden' !  bid  thy  lover  part' ! 

Britain  calls  the  strong  in  heart ! " 

And  the  bended  bow  and  the  voice  passed  on'. 

And  the  bards  made  song  of  a  battle  won\ 


LESSOR'  LI. 

JOSIAH   QUINCY. 

1.  Be  not  deceived^  my  countrymen'.  Believe  not  these 
venal  hirelings',  when  they  would  cajole  you  by  their  sub- 
tilties  into  submission',  or  frighten  you  by  tlieir  vaporings 
into  compliance'.  When  they  strive  to  flatter  you  by  the 
terms  "  moderation  and  prudence',"  tell  them  that  calmness 
and  deliberation  are  to  guide  the  judgment' ;  courage  and 
intrepidity  command  the  action'. 

2.  When  they  endeavor  to  make  us  ^'  perceive  our  inability 
to  oppose  our  mother  country',"  let  us  boldly  answer — In  de- 
fence of  our  civil  and  religious  rights',  we  dare  oppose  the 
world' ;  with  the  God  of  armies  on  our  side',  even  the  God 
who  fought  our  fathers'  battles',  we  fear  not  the  hour  of  trial', 
though  the  hosts  of  our  enemies  should  cover  the  field  like 
locusts'.  If  this  be  enthusiasm',  we  will  live  and  die  enthu- 
siasts' ! 

3.  Blandishments  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will  threats  of 
a  "halter"  intimidate.  For,  under  God,  we  are  determined', 
that  wheresoever',  whensoever',  or  howsoever'  we  shall  be 
called  to  make  our  exit',  we  will  die  freemen'.  Well  do  we 
know  that  all  the  regalia  of  this  world  cannot  dignify  the 
death  of  a  villain,  nor  diminish  the  ignominy  with  which  a 
slave  shall  quit  his  existence. 

4.  Neither  can  it  taint  the  unblemished  honor  of  a  son  of 
freedom,  though  he  should  make  his  departure  on  the  already 
prepared  gibbet,  or  be  dragged  to  the  newly  erected  scaffold 
for  execution.  With  the  plaudits  of  his  conscience',  he  will 
go  off  the  stage'.  The  history  of  his  life,  his  children  shall 
venerate.  The  virtues  of  their  sire  shall  excite  their  emu- 
lation. 
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5.  Who  has  the  front  to  ask,  wherefore  do  you  complain^  ? 
Who  dare  assert  that  everything  worth  living  for  is  not  lost, 
when  a  nation  is  enslaved^  ?  Are  not  pensioners',  stipendi- 
aries', and  salary-men',  unknown  before',  hourly  multiplying 
upon  us',  to  riot  in  the  spoils  of  miserable  America'  ?  Does 
not  every  eastern  gale  waft  us  some  new  insect,  even  of  that 
devouring  kind  which  eat  up  every  green  thing'  ?  Is  not  the 
bread  taken  out  of  the  children's  mouths,  and  given  unto 
the  dogs'  ?  Are  not  our  estates  given  to  corrupt  sycophants', 
without  a  design',  or  even  a  pretence  of  soliciting  our  assent'  ? 
and  our  lives  put  into  the  hands  of  those  whose  tender  mer- 
cies are  cruelties'  ? 

6.  Has  not  an  authority  in  a  distant  land',  in  the  most 
public  manner,'  proclaimed  a  right  of  disposing  of  the  all  of 
Americans'  ?  In  short,  what  have  we  to  lose'  ?  What  have 
we  to  fear'  ?  Are  not  our  distresses  more  than  we  can  bear'  ? 
And,  to  finish  all,  are  not  our"  cities',  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace',  fiUed  with  standing  armies',  to  preclude  from  us  that 
last  solace  of  the  wretched — to  open  their  mouths  in  com- 
plaint', and  send  forth  their  cries  in  bitterness  of  heart'  ? 

7.  But  is  there  no  ray  of  hope'  ?  Is  not  Great  Britain  in- 
habited by  the  children  of  those  renowned  barons',  who 
waded  through  seas  of  crimson  gore  to  establish  their  liberty'  ? 
And  will  they  not  allow  us',  their  fellowmen',  to  enjoy  that 
freedom  which  we  claim  from  nature',  which  is  confirmed  by 
our  constitution',  and  which  they  pretend  so  highly  to  value'? 
Were  a  tyrant  to  conquer  us,  the  chains  of  slavery',  when  op- 
position should  become  useless',  might  be  supportable' ;  but 
to  be  shackled  by  Englishmen^ — by  our  equals' — is  not  to  be 
borne' ! 

8.  By  the  sweat  of  our  brow  we  earn  the  little  we  possess^ ; 
from  nature  we  derive  the  common  rights  of  man' ;  and  by 
charter  we  claim  the  liberties  of  Britons' !  Shall  we',  dare 
we',  pusillanimously  surrender  our  birthright'  ?  Is  the  obli- 
gation to  our  fathers  discharged'  ?  Is  the  debt  we  owe  pos- 
terity paid'  ?  Answer  me\  thou  coward\  who  hidest  thyself 
in  the  hour  of  trial' !  If  there  is  no  reward  in  this  life,  no 
prize  of  glory  in  the  next,  capable  of  animating  thy  dastard 
soul',  think  and  tremble',  thou  miscreant',  at  the  whips  and 
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stripes  thy  master  shall  lash  thee  with  on  earth\  and  the 
flames  and  scorpions  thy  second  master  shall  torment  thee 
with  hereafter^ ! 

9.  Oh,  my  countrymen' !  what  will  our  children  say\  when 
they  read  the  history  of  these  times',  if  they  find  that  we 
tamely  gave  way,  without  one  noble  struggle',  the  most  in- 
valuable of  earthly  blessings'?  As  they  drag  the  galling 
chain',  will  they  not  execrate  us'  ?  If  we  have  any  respect 
for  things  sacred,  any  regard  to  the  dearest  treasures  on 
earth' ;  if  we  have  one  tender  sentiment  for  posterity' ;  if  we 
would  not  be  despised  by  the  whole  world',  let  us\  in  the 
most  open\  solemn  manner\  and  with  determined  fortitude', 
swear  we  will  die\  if  we  cannot  live  freemen\ 

10.  Be  not  lulled',  my  countrymen',  with  vain  imaginations, 
or  idle  fancies.  To  hope  for  the  protection  of  heaven',  with- 
out doing  our  duty',  and  exerting  ourselves  as  becomes  men', 
is  to  mock  the  Deity\  Wherefore  had  man  his  reason,  if  it 
were  not  to  direct  him'  ?  Wherefore  his  strength,  if  it  be  not 
his  protection'?  To  banish  folly  and  luxury',  correct  vice 
and  immorality',  and  stand  immovable  in  the  freedom  in 
which  we  are  free  indeed',  is  eminently  the  duty  of  each  in- 
dividual, at  this  day\  When  this  is  done',  we  may  rationally 
hope  for  an  answer  to  our  prayers,  for  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  and  the  invincible  armor  of  the  Almighty. 

11.  However  righteous  our  cause',  we  cannot,  in  this  period 
of  the  world',  expect  a  miraculous  salvation'.  Heaven  will 
undoubtedly  assist  us',  if  we  act  like  men' ;  but  to  expect  pro- 
tection from  above',  while  we  are  enervated  by  luxury',  and 
slothful  in  the  exertion  of  those  abilities  with  which  we  are 
endued',  is  an  expectation  vain  and  foolish'.  With  the  smiles 
of  Heaven',  virtue,  unanimity,  and  firmness,  will  ensure  suc- 
cess'. While  we  have  equity',  justice  and  God  on  our  side', 
tyranny',  spiritual  or  temporal',  shall  never  ride  triumphant 
in  a  land  inhabited  by  Englishmen'. 

K 
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LESSOM  LIL 

-WILLIA-M    TELL'S    A-DDRESS  TO  THE  AIOUNTA-INS. 

J.  S.   KNOWLES. 

1.  Ye  crags  and  peaks',  I'm  with  you  once  again^ 
I  hold  to  you  the  hands  you  first  beheld', 

To  show  they  still  are  free\     Methinks  I  hear 
A  spirit  in  your  echoes  answer  me', 
And  bid  your  tenant  welcome  to  his  home 
Again' !    O  sacred  forms',  how  proud  you  look' ! 
How  high  you  lift  your  heads  into  the  sky' ! 
How  huge  you  are' !  how  mighty,  and  how  free' ! 

2.  Ye  are  the  things  that  tower,  that  shine, — whose  smile 
Makes  glad,  whose  frown  is  terrible,  whose  forms, 
Robed  or  unrobed,  do  all  the  impress  wear 

Of  awe  divine.    Ye  guards  of  liberty', 
I'm  with  you  once  again' !     I  call  to  you' 
With  all  my  voice' !     I  hold  my  hands  to  you', 
To  show  they  still  are  free !    I  rush  to  you', 
As  though  I  could  embrace  you' ! 

3.  Scaling  yonder  peak', 

I  saw  an  eagle  wheeling  near  its  brow 
O'er  the  abyss' :  his  broad-expanded  wings 
Lay  calm  and  motionless  upon  the  air', 
As  if  he  floated  there  without  their  aid', 
By  the  sole  act  of  his  unlorded  will', 
That  buoy'd  him  proudly  up'. 

4.  Instinctively 
I  bent  my  bow' ;  yet  kept  he  rounding  still 
His  airy  circle',  as  in  the  delight 

Of  measuring  the  ample  range  beneath 

And  round  about' ;  absorb'd',  he  heeded  not 

The  death  that  threaten'd  him'.     I  could  not  shoot '.' — 

'Twas  Liberty'  !     I  turn'd  my  bow  aside', 

And  let  him  soar  away' ! 
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LESSOJf  LIU. 

GH7STA.VUS    V-A.SA.    TO  THE     DA-LECARLIA-NS. 

Da-le-car'-li-ans,  the  inhabitants  of  Da-le-car'-li-a,  an  old  province  of 
Sweden,  now  comprised  in  the  laen  or  district  of  Falun. 

GtJS-TA-vus  Va'-sa,  King  of  Sweden,  was  born  near  Stockholm  in  1496.  Chris- 
tiern  II.  of  Denmark  having  usurped  the  crown  of  Sweden,  caused  Gustavus  to 
be  imprisoned.  He  escaped  from  prison,  and  after  enduring  great  hardships,  ho 
at  length  succeeded  in  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  with 
whom  he  took  possession  of  Stockholm  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  He  died 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  during  which  he  had  gained  the  love  of  his 
people  by  his  wise  and  beneficent  administration. 

1.  Swedes'  !  countrymen' !  behold  at  last',  after  a  thousand 
dangers  past',  your  chief,  Gustavus\  hereM  Long  have  I 
sighed  'mid  foreign  lands^;  long  have  I  roamed  in  foreign 
lands^ ;  at  length',  'mid  Swedish  hearts  and  hands',  I  grasp  a 
Swedish  spear^ !  Yet',  looking  forth',  although  I  see  none  but 
the  fearless  and  the  free',  sad  thoughts  the  sight  inspires^ ;  for 
where',  I  think',  on  Swedish  ground',  save  where  these  moun- 
tains frown  around',  can  that  best  heritage  be  found^ — ^the 
freedom  of  our  sires^  ? 

2.  Yes\  Sweden,  pines  beneath  the  yoke^ ;  the  galling  chain 
our  fathers  broke  is  round  our  country  now!  On  perjured 
craft  and  ruthless  guilt  his  power  a  tyrant  Dane  has  built; 
and  Sweden's  crown,  all  blood-bespilt,  rests  on  a  foreign  brow. 
On  you  your  country  turns  her  eyes.  On  you\  on  you\  for 
aid  relies',  scions  of  noblest  stem' ! 

3.  The  foremost  place  in  rolls  of  fame',  by  right  your  fear- 
less fathers  claim' ;  yours  is  the  glory  of  their  name\ — 'tis 
yours  to  equal  them\  As  rushing  down',  when  winter  reigns', 
resistless  to  the  shaking  plains',  the  torrent  tears  its  way',  and 
all  that  bars  its  onward  course  sweeps  to  the  sea  with  head- 
long force',  so  swept  your  sires  the  Dane  and  Norse\  Can  ye 
do  less  than  they'  ?  Rise' !  reassert  your  ancient  pride',  and 
down  the  hills  a  living  tide  of  fiery  valor  pour' ! 

4.  Let  but  the  storm  of  battle  lower',  and  back  to  his  den 
the  foe  will  cower'.  Then',  then'  shall  Freedom's  glorious 
hour  strike  for  our  land  once  more' !  What' !  silent' — mo- 
tionless', ye  stand'?  Gleams  not  an  eye'?  Moves  not  a 
hand'?    Think  ye  to  fly  your  fate'?    Or  till  some  better 
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cause  be  given',  wait  ye'? — Then  waitM  till',  banished^ 
driven\  ye  fear  to  meet  the  face  of  HeavenM — till  ye  are 
slaughtered^  wait^ ! 

5.  But  no^ !  your  kindling  hearts  gainsay  the  thought. 
Hark'!  hear  that  bloodhound's  bayM  Yon  blazing  village 
see' !  Rise\  countrymen' !  Awake' !  Defy  the  haughty 
Dane' !  Your  battle-cry  be  Freedom' !  We  will  do  or  die'  ! 
OrC!    Death'  or  VICTORY' ! 


LESSOJ^  LIV. 

PIBROCH    OIT'    DONALID    DHXJ. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

1.  Pi-BROCH,  (pi'-brok,)  a  wild  kind  of  music  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. It  is  performed  on  a  bagpipe,  and  is  adapted  to  rouse  a  martial  spirit 
among  troops  going  to  war. 

Heath'-er,  (heth-er.) 

1.  Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu',  pibroch  of  Donuil', 
Wake  thy  wild  voice  anew',  summon  Clan  Conuil', 
Come  away',  come  away',  hark  to  the  summons' ! 
Come  in  your  war  array',  gentles'  and  commons'. 

2.  Come  from  deep  glen',  and  from  mountain  so  rocky^ ; 
The  war-pipe  and  pennon  are  at  Inverlocky'. 

Come  every  hill-plaid',  and  true  heart  that  wears  one' ! 
Come  every  steel-blade',  and  strong  hand  that  bears  one'  I 

3.  Leave  untended  the  herd',  the  flock  without  shelter' ; 
Leave  the  corpse  uninterred',  the  bride  at  the  altar' ; 
Leave  the  deer',  leave  the  steer',  leave  nets  and  barges' : 
Come  with  your  fighting  gear',  broadswords  and  targes' ! 

4.  Come  as  the  winds  come',  when  forests  are  rended' ; 
Come  as  the  waves  come',  when  navies  are  stranded' : 
Faster  come',  faster  come',  faster  and  faster', 
Chief,  vassal',  page'  and  groom',  tenant'  and  master'. 
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Fast  they  come\  fast  they  come^ ;  see  how  they  gather  ! 
Wide  waves  the  eagle  plume,  blended  with  heather. 
Cast  your  plaids\  draw  your  blades',  forward  each  man  sef ! 
Pibroch  of  Donuil  Dhu',  knell  for  the  onset' ! 


LESSOJi  LV. 

RIENZI'S   LA-ST   APPEA.L    TO   THE    ROMIi^NS. 

BULWER. 

Note. — In  this  and  the  next  twenty  lessons,  examples  illustrating  all  the 
Rules  for  Inflection  will  be  found,  and  most  of  these  are  indicated  by  appro- 
priate inflection  marks. 

1.  Ye  come,  then,  once  again' !  Come  ye  as  slaves'  or  free- 
men' ?  A  handful  of  armed  men  are  in  your  walls.  Will  ye, 
who  chased  from  your  gates  the  haughtiest  knights',  the  most 
practiced  battlemen  of  Rome',  succumb  now  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  hirelings  and  strangers'?  Will  ye  arm  for  your 
Tribune'? — you  are  silent', — be  it  so'!  Will  you  arm  for 
your  own  liberties', — your  own  Rome'  ? — silent  still' !  Are  ye 
thus  fallen  from  your  birthright'?  Have  you  no  arms  for 
your  own  defence'  ? 

2.  Romans',  hear  me' !  Have  I  wronged  you'  ?  If  so',  by 
your  hands  let  me  die' !  And  then',  with  knives  yet  reeking 
with  my  blood',  go  forward  against  the  robber  who  is  but  the 
herald  of  your  slavery' ;  and  I  die  honored',  grateful',  and 
avenged'. 

3.  You  weep' !  Ay',  and  I  could  weep',  too',  that  I  should 
live  to  speak  of  liberty  in  vain  to  Romans'.  Weep' ! — is  this 
an  hour  for  tears'  ?  Weep  now',  and  your  tears  shall  riperv 
harvests  of  crime',  and  license',  and  despotism  to  come' ! 

4.  Romans',  arm' !  follow  me,  at  once,  to  the  place  of  the 
Colonna' ;  expel  this  ruffian  Minorbino' ;  expel  your  enemy' — 
no  matter  what  afterward  you  do  to  me ;  or  I  abandon  you 
to  your  fate'. 

5.  What' !  and  is  it  ye  who  forsake  me'  ?  Is  it  not  for  you 
that  I  am  declared  heretic  and  rebel'  ?  What  are  my  im- 
puted crimes'  ?    That  I  have  made  Rome',  and  asserted  Italy 
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to  be  free^ ! — that  I  have  subdued  the  proud  magnates^  who 
were  the  scourge  both  of  pope  and  peopie\ 

6.  And  you, — you  upbraid  me  with  what  I  have  dared  and 
done  for  you^ !  Men',  with  you  I  would  have  foughf,  for  you 
I  would  have  perished\  You  forsake  yourselves'  in  forsaking 
me^ ;  and,  since  I  no  longer  rule  over  brave  men',  I  resign 
my  power  to  the  tyrants  you  prefer\ 

7.  Seven  months  I  have  ruled  over  you',  prosperous  in 
commerce^  stainless  in  justice',  victorious  in  the  field\  I 
have  shown  you  what  Rome  could  be^ ;  and  since  I  abdicate 
the  government  ye  gave  me', — when  I  am  gone',  strike  for 
your  own  freedom^ !  It  matters  nothing  who  is  the  chief  of 
a  brave  and  great  people.  Prove  that  Rome  hath  many  a 
Rienzi,  but  of  brighter  fortunes. 

8.  Heed  me^ !  I  ride  with  these  faithful  few  through  the 
quarter  of  the  Colonna',  before  the  fortress  of  your  foe\ 
Three  times  before  that  fortress  shall  my  trumpet  sound^ ; 
if  at  the  third  blast  ye  come  not',  armed  as  befits  you',  I  say 
not  air,  but  three',  but  two\  but  one'  hundred  of  ye', — I  break 
up  my  wand  of  office' ;  and  the  world  shall  say  one  hundred 
and  fifty  robbers  quelled  the  soul  of  Rome',  and  crushed  her 
magistrate  and  her  laws' ! 


LESSOJf  LVI. 

RIENZI    TO    THE    ROAIANS. 

MARY   RUSSEL  MITFORD. 

Fkiends', 
I  come  not  here  to  talk'.    You  know  too  well 
The  story  of  our  thralldom.    We  are  slaves' ! 
The  bright  sun  rises  to  his  course',  and  lights 
A  race  of  slaves' !     He  sets',  and  his  last  beam 
Falls  on  a  slave' ;  not  such  as  swept  along 
By  the  full  tide  of  power',  the  conqueror  leads 
To  crimson  glory  and  undying  fame', 
But  base',  ignoble'  slaves !  slaves  to  a  horde 
Of  petty  tyrants',  feudal  despots' !  lords 
Rich  in  some  dozen  paltry  villages', 
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Strong  in  some  hundred  spearmen', — only  great 
In  that  strange  spell', — a  name\ 

2.  Each  hour,  dark  fraud, 
Or  open  rapine,  or  protected  murder. 

Cries  out  against'  them.    But  this  very  day\ 
An  honest  man',  my  neighbor', — ^there  he  stands', — 
Was  struck',  struck  like  a  dog\  by  one  who  wore 
The  badge  of  Ursinf ;  because,  forsooth', 
He  tossed  not  high  his  ready  cap  in  air', 
Nor  lifted  up  his  voice  in  servile  shouts'. 
At  sight  of  that  great  ruffian' !     Be  we  men'. 
And  suffer  such  dishonor'  ?    Men',  and  wash  not 
The  stain  away  in  blood'  ? 

3.  Such  shames  are  common'. 
I  have  known  deeper'  wrongs.  I',  that  speak'  to  ye, 
I  had  a  brother'  once, — a  gracious  boy'. 

Full  of  all  gentleness',  of  calmest  hope'. 
Of  sweet  and  quiet  joy', — there  was  the  look 
Of  heaven  upon  his  face',  which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  disciple'.     How  I  loved' 
That  gracious  boy' !    Younger  by  fifteen  years', 
Brother  at  once',  and  son' !     He  left  my  side', 
A  summer  bloom  on  his  fair  cheek',  a  smile 
*  Parting  his  innocent  lips'.     In  one  short  hour', 
The  pretty',  harmless  boy  was  slain' ! 

4.  I  saw 

The  corse,  the  mangled  corse,  and  then  I  cried 

For  vengeance' !   Rouse^  ye,  Romans' !    Rouse'  ye,  slaves'  ! 

Have  ye  brave  sons'  ?    Look  in  the  next  fierce  brawl 

To  see  them  die'.     Have  ye  fair  daughters'  ?    Look 

To  see  them  live',  torn  from  your  arms',  distain'd', 

Dishonor'd' ;  and,  if  ye  dare  call  for  justice'. 

Be  answered  by  the  lash' ! 

5.  Yet  this  is  Rome, 
That  sat  on  her  seven  hills',  and,  from  her  throne 
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Of  beauty',  ruled  the  world !    Yet  we  are  Romans  ! 
Why,  in  that  elder  day,  to  be  a  Roman 
Was  greater  than  a  king !     And  once  again\ 
Hear'  me,  ye  walls',  that  echoed  to  the  tread 
Of  either  Brutus', — once  again',  I  swear, 
The  eternal  city  shall  he  frei  I 


LESSOJf  LVII. 

THK   Ria-HT   OF   ENGJ-LA]N"r)    TO   TAX   AMERICA.. 

V-  EDMUND  BURKE. 

Edmtjnd  Burke,  an  illustrious  orator,  philosopher,  statesman,  and  philanthro- 
pist, was  born  in  Dublin  in  1730,  and  died  in  1794. 

1.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  "  we  have  a  right  to  tax  America." 
Oh,  inestimable  right!  Oh,  wonderful,  transcendent  right! 
the  assertion  of  which  has  cost  this  country  thirteen  prov- 
inces\  six  islands\  one  hundred  thousand  lives',  and  seventy 
millions  of  money\  Oh,  invaluable  right!  for  the  sake  of 
which  we  have  sacrificed  our  rank  among  nations^  our  im- 
portance abroad',  and  our  happiness  at  homeM  Oh,  right! 
more  dear  to  us  than  our  existence,  which  has  already  cost 
us  so  much',  and  which  seems  likely  to  cost  us  our  all\ 

2.  Infatuated  man' !  Miserable  and  undone  country' !  not 
to  know  that  the  claim  of  right',  without  the  power  of 
enforcing  it',  is  nugatory  and  idle\  We  have  a  right'  to  tax 
America,  the  noble  lord  tells  us',  therefore  we  ought'  to  tax 
America.  This  is  the  profound  logic  which  comprises  the 
whole  chain  of  his  reasoning. 

3.  Not  inferior  to  this  was  the  wisdom  of  him  who  resolved 
to  shear  the  wolf.  What,  shear  a  wolf !  Have  you  consid- 
ered the  resistance,  the  difficulty,  the  danger  of  the  attempt'  ? 
No',  says  the  madman',  I  have  considered  nothing  but  the 
right'.  Man  has  a  right  of  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the 
forest',  and  therefore  I  will  shear  the  wolf. 

4.  How  wonderful  that  a  nation  could  be  thus  deluded'! 
But  the  noble  lord  deals  in  cheats  and  delusions.  They  are 
the  daily  traffic  of  his  invention ;  and  he  will  continue  to  play 
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off  his  cheats  on  this  house',  so  long  as  he  thinks  them  neces- 
sary to  his  purpose^ ;  and  so  long  as  he  has  money  enough  at 
command  to  bribe  gentlemen  to  pretend  that  they  believe  him, 
5.  But  a  black  and  bitter  day  of  reckoning  Avill  surely 
come^ ;  and  whenever  that  day  comes,  I  trust  I  shall  be  able', 
by  a  parliamentary  impeachment',  to  bring  upon  the  heads  of 
the  authors  of  our  calamities  the  punishment  they  deserve\ 

.  I 

LESSOJr  LVIII. 

TO-MiORRO^V. 

NATHANIEL  COTTON. 

1.  To-morrow,  didst  thou  say'  ? 

Methought  I  heard  Horatio  say',  To-morrow\ 

Go  to^ — I  will  not  hear  of  it\ — To-morrow ! 

'Tis  a  sharper',  who  stakes  his  penury' 

Against  thy  plenty\ — who  takes  thy  ready  cash', 

And  pays  thee  naught,  but  wishes',  hopes',  and  promises^ 

The  currency  of  idiots', — injurious  bankrupt', 

That  gulls  the  easy  creditor' ! — To-morrow ! 

2.  It  is  a  period  nowhere  to  be  found 
In  all  the  hoary  registers  of  Time', 
Unless  perchance  in  the  fool's  calendar'. 
Wisdom  disclaims  the  word,  nor  holds  society 
With  those  who  own  it'.     No',  my  Horatio', 
'Tis  Fancy's  child',  and  Folly  is  its  father' ; 
Wrought  of  such  stuff  as  dreams  are',  and  as  baseless 
As  the  fantastic  visions  of  the  evening'. 

3.  But  soft,  my  friend', — arrest  the  present  moment' ; 
For  be  assured  they  all  are  arrant  tell-tales' : 
And  though  their  flight  be  silent',  and  their  path 
Trackless',  as  the  winged  couriers  of  the  air', 
They  post  to  Heaven',  and  there  record  thy  folly' ; 
Because',  though  stationed  on  the  important  watch, 
Thou',  like  a  sleeping',  faithless  sentinel', 

Didst  let  them  pass  unnoticed',  unimproved'. — 
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And  know,  for  that  thou  slumberest  on  the  guard', 

Thou  shalt  be  made  to  answer  at  the  bar 

For  every  fugitive^ ;  and  when  thou  thus 

Shalt  stand  impleaded  at  the  high  tribunal 

Of  hoodwinked  justice',  who  shall  tell  thy  audit'  ? 

Then  stay  the  present  instant\  dear  Horatio' 

Imprint  the  marks  of  wisdom  on  its  wings' : 

'Tis  of  more  worth  than  kingdoms' !  far  more  precious 

Than  all  the  crimson  treasures  of  life's  fountain' : 

Oh  !  let  it  not  elude  thy  grasp^ ;  but',  like 

The  good  old  patriarch  upon  record', 

Hold  the  fleet  angel  fast  until  he  bless  thee'. 


LESSOR  LIX. 

TAXES. 
LOED  BROtJGHAM. 

1.  Permit  me  to  inform  you,  my  friends,  what  are  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  being  too  fond  of  glory' : — Taxes' ! 
Taxes  upon  every  article  which  enters  into  the  mouth',  or 
covers  the  back',  or  is  placed  under  the  foot';  taxes  upon 
everything  which  is  pleasant  to  see\  hear',  feel',  smell',  or 
taste';  taxes  upon  warmth',  light',  and  locomotion';  taxes 
on  everything  on  earth',  and  the  waters  under  the  earth' ;  on 
everything  that  comes  from  abroad',  or  is  grown  at  home'. 

2.  Taxes  on  the  raw  material' ;  taxes  on  every  fresh  value 
that  is  added  to  it  by  the  industry  of  man^ ;  taxes  on  the 
sauce  which  pampers  man's  appetite',  and  the  drug  that 
restores  him  to  health';  on  the  ermine  which  decorates  the 
judge',  and  the  rope  which  hangs  the  criminaP ;  on  the  poor 
man's  salt',  and  the  rich  man's  spice^ ;  on  the  brass  nails  of 
the  coffin',  and  the  ribbons  of  the  bride' ; — at  bed'  or  board', 
couchant'  or  levant',  we  must  pay'. 

3.  The  school  boy  whips  his  taxed  top';  the  beardless 
youth  manages  his  taxed  horse',  with  a  taxed  bridle',  on  a 
taxed    road';    and    the    dying    Englishman',    pouring    his 
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medicine  which  has  paid  seven  per  cent/,  into  a  spoon  that 
has  paid  fifteen  per  cent/,  flings  himself  back  on  his  chintz* 
bed',  which  has  paid  twenty-two  per  cent/ ;  makes  his  will 
on  an  eight  pound  stamp',  and  expires  in  the  arms  of  an 
apothecary',  who  has  paid  a  Ucense  of  a  hundred  pounds  for 
the  privilege  of  putting  him  to  death'. 

4.  His  whole  property  is  then  immediately  taxed  from  two 
to  ten  per  cent.  Besides  the  probate',  large  fees  are  demanded 
for  burying  him  in  the  chancer ;  his  virtues  are  handed  down 
to  posterity  on  taxed  marble' ;  and  he  is  then  gathered  to  his 
fathers' — to  be  taxed  no  more\ 

5.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  habit  of  dealing  with  large 
sums  will  make  the  government  avaricious  and  profuse ;  and 
the  system  itself  will  infallibly  generate  the  base  vermin  of 
spies  and  informers,  and  a  still  more  pestilent  race  of  political 
tools  and  retainers  of  the  meanest  and  most  odious  descrip- 
tion ; — while  the  prodigious  patronage,  which  the  collecting 
of  this  splendid  revenue  will  throw  into  the  hands  of  the 
government ;  will  invest  it  with  so  vast  an  influence,  and  hold 
out  such  means  and  temptations  to  corruption,  that  all  the 
virtue  and  public  spirit,  even  of  the  purest  political  party 

will  be  unable  to  resist. 

II. 

LESSOM  LX. 

THE    K;IN&'S    envy    of    a.    SHEPHERD'S    LIFE. 

SHAKSPEABE. 

1.  Would  I  were  dead' !  if  God's  good  will  were  so' ; 
For  what  is  in  this  world,  but  grief  and  woe'  ? 
Ah,  yes !  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life. 

To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain. 

2.  To  sit  upon  a  hill',  as  I  do  now', 

To  carve  out  dials  quaintly',  point  by  point', 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run' ; 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete'. 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day'. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year', 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live'. 
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When  this  is  known',  then  to  divide  the  times^ : 

So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock^ ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest^ ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate' ; 

So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself ; 

So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece\ 

So  minutes',  hours',  days',  weeks',  months',  and  years'. 

Passed  over  to  the  end  they  were  created'. 

Would  bring  white-hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave\ 

Ah,  what  a  life  were  this' !  how  sweet' !  how  lovely  ! 

Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep'. 
Than  doth  a  rich',  embroidered  canopy 
To  kings',  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery'  ? 
Oh,  yes  it  doth' ;  a  thousand  fold  it  doth'. 

And  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  curds', 

His  cold,  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle'. 

His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade'. 

All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys', 

Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates'. 

His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup'. 

His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed'. 

When  care',  mistrust',  and  treason'  wait  on  him'. 


LESSOJf  LXI. 

THE   MEN"   TO   IVTAIiE  A.  STATE. 
GEORGE    H.   DOANE. 

1.  The  men',  to  make  a  state',  must  be  intelligent  men'. 
I  do  not  mean  that  they  must  know  that  two  and  two  make 
four' ;  or,  that  six  per  cent,  a  year  is  half  per  cent,  a  month'. 
I  take  a  wider  and  a  higher  range.  I  limit  myself  to  no 
mere  utilitarian  intelligence'.  This  has  its  place.  And 
this  will  come  almost  unsought.    The  contact  of  the  rough 
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and  rugged  world  will  force  men  to  it  in  self-defence.  The 
lust  of  worldly  gain  will  drag  men  to  it  for  self-aggrandize- 
ment. But  men  so  made',  will  never  make  a  state\  The 
intelligence  which  that  demands',  will  take  a  wider  and  a 
higher^  range.  Its  study  will  be  man';  it  will  make  history 
its  cheap  experience' ;  it  will  read  hearts' ;  it  will  know  men' ; 
it  will  first  know  itself  \ 

2.  What  else  can  govern  men'?  Who  else  can  know  the 
men  to  govern  men'  ?  The  right  of  suffrage  is  a  fearful 
thing.  It  calls  for  wisdom',  and  discretion',  and  intelligence', 
of  no  ordinary  standard'.  It  takes  in',  at  every  exercise', 
the  interests  of  all  the  nation'.  Its  results  reach  forward 
through  time  into  eternity.  Its  discharge  must  be  accounted 
for  among  the  dread  responsibilities  of  the  great  day  of  judg- 
ment. Who  wiU  go  to  it  blindly'?  Who  will  go  to  it  pas- 
sionately' ?  Who  will  go  to  it  as  a  sycophant',  a  tool',  a  slave'  ? 
How  many  do !     These  are  not  the  men  to  make  a  state. 

3.  The  men',  to  make  a  state',  must  be  honest  men'.  I  do 
not  mean  men  that  would  never  steal' ;  I  do  not  mean  men 
that  would  scorn  to  cheat  in  making  change';  I  mean  men 
with  a  single  face' ;  I  mean  men  with  a  single  eye' ;  I  mean 
men  with  a  single  tongue' ;  I  mean  men  that  consider  always 
what  is  right',  and  do  it  at  whatever  cost'.  I  mean  men  who 
can  dine',  like  Andrew  Marvel',  on  a  neck  of  mutton' ;  and 
whom',  therefore',  no  king  on  earth  can  buy'.  Men  that  are 
in  the  market  for  the  highest  bidder' ;  men  that  make  poli- 
tics their  trade',  and  look  to  office  for  a  living';  men  that 
will  crawl',  where  they  cannot  climb',  these  are  not  the  men 
to  make  a  state'. 

4.  The  men,  to  make  a  state,  must  be  brave  men.  I  do 
not  mean  the  men  that  pick  a  quarrel' ;  I  do  not  mean  the 
men  that  carry  dirks' ;  I  do  not  mean  the  men  that  call  them- 
selves hard  names';  as  Bouncers',  Killers',  and  the  like';  I 
mean  the  men  that  walk  with  open  face',  and  unprotected 
breast';  I  mean  the  men  that  do',  but  do  not  talk';  I  mean 
the  men  that  dare  to  stand  alone' ;  I  mean  the  men  that  are 
to-day  where  they  were  yesterday',  and  will  be  there  to-mor- 
row'; I  mean  the  men  that  can  stand  still',  and  take  the 
storm' ;  I  mean  the  men  that  are  afraid  to  kill',  but  not  afraid 
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to  die\  The  man  that  calls  hard^ names  and  uses  threats^; 
the  man  that  stabs',  in  secret,  with  his  tongue\  or  with  his 
pen^ ;  the  man  that  moves  a  mob  to  deeds  of  violence  and 
self-destruction' ;  the  man  that  freely  oflfers'  his  last  drop  of 
blood,  but  never  sheds^  the  first,  these  are  not  the  men  to 
make  a  state'.  " 

5.  The  men,  to  make  a  state,  must  be  religious  men.  States 
are  from  God^;  states  are  dependent  upon  God';  states  are 
accountable  to  God\  To  leave  God  out  of  states',  is  to  be  athe- 
ists\  I  do  not  mean  that  men  must  cant'.  I  do  not  mean 
that  men  must  wear  long  faces'.  I  do  not  mean  that  men 
must  talk  of  conscience',  while  they  take  your  spoons'.  One 
has  shrewdly  called  hypocrisy',  the  tribute  which  vice  pays 
to  virtue'.  These  masks  and  vizors',  in  like  manner',  are  the 
forced  concession  which  a  moral  nature  makes  to  him',  whom', 
at  the  same  time',  it  dishonors\  I  speak  of  men  who  feel 
and  own  a  God';  I  speak  of  men  who  feel  and  own  their 
sins' ;  I  speak  of  men  who  think  the  cross  no  shame' ;  I  speak 
of  men  who  have  it  in  their  heart  as  well  as  on  their  brow\ 
The  men  that  own  no  future',  the  men  that  trample  on  the 
Bible',  the  men  that  never  pray',  are  not  the  men  to  make  a 
state'. 

6.  The  men',  to  make  a  state',  are  made  by  faith.  A  man 
that  has  no  faith',  is  so  much  flesh'.  His  heart',  a  muscle' ; 
nothing  more'.  He  has  no  past  for  reverence' ;  no  future  for 
reliance'.  He  lives.  So  does  a  clam.  Both  die.  Such  men 
can  never  make  a  state.  There  must  be  faith,  which  furnishes 
the  fulcrum  Archimedes  could  not  find,  for  the  long  lever  that 
should  move  the  world.  There  must  be  faith  to  look  through 
clouds  and  storms  up  to  the  sun,  that  shines  as  cheerily  on 
high  as  on  creation's  morn.  There  must  be  faith  that  can 
lay  hold  on  heaven,  and  let  the  earth  swing  from  beneath  it, 
if  God  will.  There  must  be  faith  that  can  afford  to  sink  the 
present  in  the  future ;  and  let  time  go,  in  its  strong  grasp 
upon  eternity.  This  is  the  way  that  men  are  made,  to  make 
a  state. 

7.  The  men,  to  make  a  state,  are  made  by  self-denial.  The 
willow  dallies  with  the  water',  and  is  fanned  for, ever  by  its 
coolest  breeze',  and  draws  its  waves  up  in  continual  pulses 
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of  refreshment  and  delight^ ;  and  is  a  willow',  after  all\  An 
acorn  has  been  loosened,  some  autumnal  morning,  by  a 
squirrel's  foot.  It  finds  a  nest  in  some  rude  cleft  of  an  old 
granite  rock,  where  there  is  scarcely  earth  to  cover  it.  It 
knows  no  shelter',  and  it  feels  no  shade^;  it  squares  itself 
against  the  storms' ;  it  shoulders  through  the  blast' ;  it  asks 
no  favor',  and  gives  none';  it  grapples  with  the  rock';  it 
crowds  up  toward  the  sun\  It  is  an  oak.  It  has  been 
seventy  years  an  oak.  It  will  be  an  oak  for  seven  times 
seventy  years ;  unless  you  need  a  man-of-war  to  thunder  at 
the  foe  that  shows  a  flag  upon  the  shore,  where  freemen 
dwell:  and  then  you  take  no  willow  in  its  daintiness  and 
gracefulness' ;  but  that  old',  hardy',  storm-stayed',  and  storm- 
strengthened'  oak\  So  are  the  men  made  that  will  make  a 
state. 

8.  The  men,  to  make  a  state,  are  themselves  made  by  obe- 
dience.- Obedience  is  the  health  of  human  hearts :  obedience 
to  God';  obedience  to  father  and  mother',  who  are',  to  chil- 
dren', in  the  place  of  God' ;  obedience  to  teachers  and  mas- 
ters', who  are  in  the  place  of  father  and  mother' ;  obedience 
to  spiritual  pastors',  who  are  God's  ministers';  and  to  the 
powers  that  be',  which  are  ordained  of  God'.  Obedience  is 
but  self-government  in  action :  and  he  can  never  govern  men 
who  does  not  govern  first  himself.  Only  such  men  can  make 
a  state. 


LESSOJf  LXII. 

BA.NNER  Oif  THE  COVENANTERS. 

MRS.  C.  E.  NORTON. 

Wake'  !  wave  aloft',  thou  Banner' !  let  every  snowy  fold 
Float  on  our  wild',  unconquered  hills',  as  in  the  days  of 

old'; 
Hang  out',  and  give  again  to  death  a  glory  and  a  charm'. 
Where  heaven's  pure  dew  may  freshen  thee',  and  heaven's 

pure  sunshine  warm'. 
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Wake^ !  wave  aloft' ! — I  hear  the  silk  low  rustling  on  the 

breeze', 
"Which  whistles  through  the  lofty  fir',   and  bends  the 

birchen  trees'. 
I  hear  the  tread  of  warriors  armed  to  conquer'  or  to  die' ; 
Their  bed'  or  bier',  the  heathery  hill';  their  canopy',  the 

sky'. 

2.  What',  what  is  life  or  death  to  them'?    They  only  feel 

and  know 
Freedom  is  to  be  struggled  for',  with  an  unworthy  foe', — 
Their    homes, — their   hearths, — the  all  for  which  their 

fathers,  too,  have  fought, 
And  liberty  to  breathe  the  prayers  their  cradled  lips  were 

taught'. 
On',  on  they  rush', — like  mountain  streams  resistlessly 

they  sweep', — 
On' !  those  who  live'  are  heroes'  now, — and  martyrs'  those 

who  sleep' ! 
While  still  the  snow-white  Banner  waves  above  the  field 

of  strife'. 
With  a  proud  triumph',  as  it  were  a  thing  of  soul  and  life'. 

3.  They  stand', — they  bleed', — they  fall' !  they  make  one  brief 

and  breathless  pause'. 
And  gaze  with  fading  eyes  upon  the  standard  of  their 

cause' ; — 
Again  they  brave  the  strife  of  death',  again  each  weary 

limb 
Faintly  obeys  the  warrior  soul',  though  earth's  best  hopes 

grow  dim' ; — 
The  mountain  rills  are  red  with  blood';  the  pure  and 

quiet  sky 
Rings  with  the  shouts  of  those  who  win',  the  groans  of 

those  who  die' ; 
Taken', — retaken', — raised  again',  but  soiled  with  clay  and 

gore'. 
Heavily',  on  the  wild  free  breeze',  that  Banner  floats  once 

more'. 
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4.  Heaven's  dew  hath  drunk  the  crimson  drops  which  on  the 

heather  lay', 

The  rills  that  were  so  red  with  gore  go  sparkling  on  their 
way  ; 

The  limbs'  that  fought\  the  hearts'  that  swelled^  are  crum- 
bled into  dust^ ; 

The  souls  which  strove  are  gone  to  meet  the  spirits  of  the 
just;— 

But  that  frail  silken  flag  for  which',  and  under  which', 
they  fought, 

(And  which  e'en  now  retains  its  power  upon  the  soul  of 
thought',) 

Survives', — a  tattered',  senseless  thing\ — to  meet  the  curi- 
ous eye'. 

And  wake  a  momentary  dream  of  hopes  and  days  gone  by\ 

5.  A  momentary  dream' !    Oh,  not  for  one  poor  transient 
''"^    hour'. 

Not  for  a  brief  and  hurried  day  that  flag  exerts  its  power' ! 
Full  flashing  on  our  dormant  souls  the  firm  conviction 

comes'. 
That  what  our  fathers  did  for  theirs',  we  too  could  for  our^ 

homes. 
We,  too,  could  brave  the  giant  arm  that  seeks  to  chain  each 

word\ 
And  rule  what  form  of  prayer  alone  shall  by  our  God  be 

heard' ; 
We,  too,  in  triumph  or  defeat,  could  drain  our  hearts'  best 

veins', 
While  the  good  old  cause  of  Liberty  for  Church  and  State 

remains' ! 


LESSOJf  LXIII. 

NA-TURE    PR.0CLA.IM:S    A.    DEITY. 

CHATEAtTBRIAND. 

1.  There  is  a  God !    The  herbs  of  the  valley,  the  cedars 
of  the  mountain,  bless  him ;  the  insect  sports  in  his  beam ; 
L 
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the  bird  sings  him  in  the  foliage ;  the  thunder  proclaims  him 
in  the  heavens;  the  ocean  declares  his  immensity; — man 
alone  has  said,  There  is  no  God ! 

2.  Unite  in  thought  at  the  same  instant  the  most  beautiful 
objects  in  nature.  Suppose  that  you  see',  at  once',  all  the 
hours  of  the  day',  and  all  the  seasons  of  the  year' :  a  morn- 
ing of  spring',  and  a  morning  of  autumn' ;  a  night  bespangled 
with  stars',  and  a  night  darkened  by  clouds' ;  meadows  en- 
ameled with  flowers' ;  forests  hoary  with  snow' ;  fields  gilded 
by  the  tints  of  autumn' :  then  alone  you  will  have  a  just 
conception  of  the  universe' ! 

3.  While  you  are  gazing  on  that  sun  which  is  plunging 
into  the  vault  of  the  West',  another  observer  admires  him 
emerging  from  the  gilded  gates  of  the  East'.  By  what  incon- 
ceivable power  does  that  aged  star,  which  is  sinking  fatigued 
and  burning  in  the  shades  of  the  evening,  reappear  at  the 
same  instant  fresh  and  humid  with  the  rosy  dew  of  the  morn- 
ing' ?  At  every  hour  of  the  day',  the  glorious  orb  is  at  once 
rising',  resplendent  as  noon-day',  and  setting  in  the  West' ;  or, 
rather,  our  senses  deceive  us,  and  there  is,  properly  speaking, 
no  East'  or  West',  no  North'  or  South',  in  the  world'. 


z:essojv  lxiv. 

CREEDS    OF    THE    BELLS. 
>;  BY  GEORGE  W.   BUNGAY. 

1.  How  sweet  the  chime  of  Sabbath  bells ! 
Each  one  its  creed  in  music  tells', 
In  tones  that  float  upon  the  air', 
As  soft  as  song',  as  pure  as  prayer' ; 
And  I  will  put  in  simple  rhyme 
The  language  of  the  golden  chime.' 

My  happy  heart  with  rapture  swells 
Responsive  to  the  bells', — sweet  bells'. 


2.  "  In  deeds  of  love  excel' !  excel' !" 
Chimed  out  from  ivied  towers  a  bell ; 
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"  This  is  the  church  not  built  on  sands', 
Emblem  of  one  not  built  with  hands^ ; 
Its  forms  and  sacred  rights  revere, — 
Come  worship  here^ !  come  worship  here^ ! 
In  rituals  and  faith  excel !" 
Chimed  out  the  Episcopalian  bell. 

3.  "  Oh,  heed  the  ancient  landmarks  welP !" 
In  solemn  tones  exclaimed  a  beir ; 

"  No  progress  made  by  mortal  man' 

Can  change  the  just,  eternal  plan : 

With  God  there  can  be  nothing  new ; 

Ignore  the  false\  embrace  the  true\ 

While  all  is  weir !  is  well' !  is  welP  !"' 
Pealed  out  the  good  old  Dutch  church  bell. 

4.  "  To  all,  the  truth,  we  telF !  we  teir !" 
Shouted  in  ecstasies  a  bell ; 

"  Come  all  ye  weary  wanderers',  see^ 
Our  Lord  has  made  salvation  free^  I 
Repent',  believe\  have  faith\  and  then 
Be  saved',  and  praise  the  Lord\     Amen^ ! 

Salvation's  free,  we  teir  !  we  teir  !" 

Shouted  the  Methodistic  bell. 

5.  "  Ye  purifying  waters',  swell' !" 
In  mellow  tones  rang  out  a  belP ; 

"  Though  faith  alone  in  Christ  can  save', 
Man  must  be  plunged  beneath  the  wave', 
To  show  the  world  unfaltering  faith 
In  what  the  sacred  Scriptures  saith. 

Oh  sweir !  ye  rising  waters',  swelP !" 
Pealed  out  the  clear-toned  Baptist  bell. 

6.  "  Not  faith  alone',  but  works  as  well,  . 
Must  test  the  sou? !"  said  a  soft  beir ; 
"  Come  here  and  cast  aside  your  load\ 
And  work  your  way  along  the  road. 
With  faith  in  God',  and  faith  in  man\ 
And  hope  in  Christ',  where  hope  began^ ; 
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Do  weir !  do  weir  !  do  well' !  do  weir !" 
Pealed  forth  a  Unitarian  bell. 

7.  "  Farewell' !  farewell' !  base  world',  farewell' !" 
In  touching  tones,  exclaimed  a  bell ; 

"  Life  is  a  boon  to  mortals  given, 
To  fit  the  soul  for  bliss  in  heaven ; 
Do  not  invoke  the  avenging  rod, 
Come  here  and  learn  the  way  to  God ; 

Say  to  the  world,  FarewelF  !  farewell' !" 

Pealed  forth  the  Presbyterian  bell. 

8.  "  The  pilgrim  fathers  heeded  well 

My  cheerful  voice,"  pealed  forth  a  bell ; 
"  No  fetters  here  to  clog  the  soul ; 
No  arbitrary  creeds  control 
The  free  heart  and  progressive  mind', 
That  leave  the  dusty  past  behind'. 

Speed  well !  speed  well !  speed  well !  speed  well !" 

Pealed  out  the  Independent  bell, 

9.  "  Ye  workers  who  have  toiled  so  well 
To  save  the  race',"  said  a  sweet  bell', 

"  With  pledge',  and  badge',  and  banner',  come', 

Each  brave  heart  beating  like  a  drum' ; 

Be  loyal  men  of  noble  deeds' ; 

For  love  is  holier  than  creeds' ; 

Drink  from  the  well !  the  well !  the  well !" 
In  raj)ture  rang  the  Temperance  bell. 


LESSOJ^  LXV. 

COlMIi:     IT     "WILL. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS. 

1.  Manhood  will  come',  and  old  age  will  come',  and  the 
dying  bed  will  come',  and  the  very  last  look  you  shall  ever 
have  on  your  acquaintances  will  come',  and  the  time  when 
you  are  stretched  a  lifeless  corpse  before  the  eyes  of  weeping 
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relatives  will  come\  The  coffin  that  is  to  enclose  you  will 
come\  and  that  hour  when  the  company  assemble  to  carry 
you  to  the  churchyard  will  come',  and  that  minute  when  you 
are  put  down  into  the  grave  will  come\ 

2.  The  throwing  in  of  the  loose  dirt  into  the  narrow  house 
where  you  are  laid\  and  the  spreading  of  the  green  sod  over 
it' — air,  air  will  come  on  every  living  creature  who  now 
speaks';  and  the  people  who  now  listen  will  be  carried  to 
their  long  homes',  and  make  room  for  another  generation'. 
Now  all  this  you  know  must  and  will  happen;  your  com- 
mon sense  and  common  experience  convince  you  of  it. 

3.  Perhaps  it  may  have  been  little  thought  of  \  in  the  days 
of  careless',  thoughtless',  and  thankless'  unconcern  which 
you  have  spent  hitherto' ;  but  I  call  upon  you  to  think  of  it 
now',  to  lay  it  seriously  to  heart',  and  no  longer  delay',  when 
the  high  matters  of  death',  judgment',  and  eternity',  are  thus 
set  so  evidently  before  you. 

4.  And  the  message  wherewith  I  am  charged' — and  the 
blood  lieth  upon  your  own  head',  and  not  upon  mine',  if  you 
will  not  listen  to  it' — is  to  let  you  know  what  more  things 
are  to  come' ;  to  carry  you  beyond  the  regions  of  sight  and 
of  sense',  to  the  regions  of  faith',  and  to  assure  you  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  cannot  lie',  that  as  sure  as  the  hour  for 
laying  the  body  in  the  grave  comes',  so  surely  will  also  come 
the  hour  of  the  spirit  returning  to  Him  who  gave  it\ 

5.  Yes',  the  day  of  final  reckoning  will  come',  and  the 
appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  heaven',  and  his  mighty 
angels  around  him',  will  come',  and  the  opening  of  the  books 
will  come',  and  the  standing  of  men  of  all  generations  before 
the  judgment  seat  will  come',  and  the  solemn  passing  of  that 
sentence  which  is  to  fix  you  for  eternity  will  come'. 


LESSOJf  LXVI. 
Tiro  ! 


No  sun',  no  moon' ! 
No  morn',  no  noon' ! 
No  dawn',  no  dusk',  no  proper  time  of  day' ! 
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No  sky\  no  earthly  view', 

No  distance  looking  blue^ ! 
No  road\  no  street\  no  "  t'other  side  the  way\" 

No  end  to  any  Row\ 

No  indications  where  the  Crescents  go', 

No  top  to  any  steeple' ! 
No  recognitions  of  familiar  people', 

No  courtesies  for  showing  'em'. 

No  knowing  'em' ! 
No  travelling  at  all,'  no  locomotion', 
No  inkling  of  the  way',  no  notion', 

"  No  go  "  by  land  or  ocean'  I 

No  mail',  no  post'. 

No  news  from  any  foreign  coast' ! 
No  park',  no  ring',  no  afternoon  gentility'. 

No  company',  no  nobility' ! 
No  warmth',  no  cheerfulness',  no  healthful  rase', 

No  comfortable  feel  in  any  member  ! 
No  shade',  no  shine',  no  butterflies',  no  bees , 

No  fruits',  no  flowers',  no  leaves',  no  birds', 
No — vember'. 


LESSOR  LXVII. 

APPEAL    TO   YOUNO-   MIEN". 
LYMAN   BEECHER. 

1.  Could  I  call  around  me  in  one  vast  assembly  the  tem- 
perate young  men  of  our  land',  I  would  say', — Hopes  of  the 
nation',  blessed  be  ye  of  the  Lord  now  in  the  dew  of  your 
youth.  But  look  well  to  your  footsteps';  for  vipers',  and 
scorpions',  and  adders'  surround  your  way'.  Look  at  the 
generation  who  have  just  preceded  you':  the  morning  of 
their  life  was  cloudless',  and  it  dawned  as  brightly  as  your 
own^ ;  but  behold  them  bitten',  swollen',  enfeebled',  inflamed', 
debauched',  idle',  poor',  irreligious',  and  vicious',  with  halting 
step  dragging  onward  to  meet  an  early  grave' ! 
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2.  Their  bright  prospects  are  clouded',  and  their  sun  is  set 
never  to  rise'.  No  house  of  their  OAvn  receives  them',  while 
from  poorer  to  poorer  tenements  they  descend',  and  to  harder 
and  harder  fare',  as  improvidence  dries  up  their  resources', 

3.  And  now,  who  are  those  that  wait  on  their  footsteps 
with  muffled  faces  and  sable  garments'  ?  That  is  a  father' — 
and  that  is  a  mother' — whose  gray  hairs  are  coming  with 
sorrow  to  the  grave'.  That  is  a  sister',  weeping  over  evils 
which  she  cannot  arrest';  and  there  is  the  broken-hearted 
wife';  and  there  are  the  children',  hapless  innocents',  for 
whom  their  father  has  provided  the  inheritance  only  of  dis- 
honor\  and  nakedness',  and  woe'. 

4.  And  is  this,  beloved  young  men',  the  history  of  your 
course'?  In  this  scene  of  desolation',  do  you  behold  the 
image  of  your  future  selves'  ?  Is  this  the  poverty  and  disease 
which,  as  an  armed  man',  shall  take  hold  of  you'  ?  And  are 
your  fathers',  and  mothers',  and  sisters',  and  wives',  and 
children',  to  succeed  to  those  who  now  move  on  in  this 
mournful  procession',  weeping  as  they  go'  ? 

5.  Yes' :  bright  as  your  morning  now  opens',  and  high  as 
your  hopes  beat',  this  is  your  noon',  and  your  night',  unless 
you  shun  those  habits  of  intemperance',  which  have  thus 
early  made  theirs  a  day  of  clouds',  and  of  thick  darkness'. 
If  you  frequent  places  of  evening  resort  for  social  drinking ; 
if  you  set  out  with  drinking,  daily,  a  little  temperately,  pru- 
dently, it  is  yourselves  which,  as  in  a  glass,  you  behold. 


LESSO:^  LXVIIL 

DEA-D    11^    THE    STREET. 

1.  Under  the  lamp-light,  dead  in  the  street. 
Delicate,  fair,  and  only  twenty, 
There  she  lies. 
Face  to  the  skies. 
Starved  to  death  in  a  city  of  plenty. 
Spurned  by  all  that  is  pure  and  sweet, 
Passed  by  busy  and  cheerful  feet ; 
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Hundreds  bent  upon  folly  and  pleasure, 
Hundreds  with  plenty  of  time  and  leisure, — 
Leisure  to  speed  Christ's  mission  below, 

To  teach  the  erring  and  raise  the  lowly, 
Plenty  in  Charity's  name  to  show, 

That  life  has  something  divine  and  holy. 

2.  Boasted  charms\  classical  brow\ 
Delicate  features',  look  at  them  now' ! 
Look  at  her  lips' ! — once  they  could  smile ; 
Eyes, — well,  nevermore  shall  they  beguile ; 
Nevermore ! — nevermore  words  of  hers 

A  blush  shall  bring  to  the  saintliest  face. 
She  has  found,  let  us  hope  and  trust, 
Peace  in  a  higher  and  better  place. 

3.  And  yet',  despite  of  all',  still  I  ween 
Joy  of  some  hearth  she  must  have  been\ 
Some  fond  mother',  fond  of  the  task'. 

Has  stooped  to  finger  the  dainty  curF ; 
Some  proud  father  has  bowed  to  ask 

A  blessing  for  her',  his  darling  girl'. 
Hard  to  think',  as  we  look  at  her  there'. 
Of  all  the  tenderness',  love',  and  care', 
Lonely  watching',  and  sore  heart-ache', — 
All  the  agony',  burning  tears', 
Joys'  and  sorrows',  hopes'  and  fears', 
Breathed'  and  suffered'  for  her  sweet  sake'. 

4.  Fancy  will  picture  a  home  afar'. 

Out  where  the  daisies  and  buttercups  are', 

Out  where  life-giving  breezes  flow'. 

Far  from  those  sodden  streets',  foul  and  low' ; 

Fancy  will  picture  a  lonely  hearth'. 

And  an  aged  couple',  dead  tolnirth', 

Kneeling  beside  a  bed  to  pray', 

Or  lying  awake  o'  nights  to  hark 

For  things  that  may  come  in  the  rain  and  dark',- 
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A  hollow-eyed  woman  with  weary  feet^: 
Better  they  never  know 
She  whom  they  cherished  so 
Lies  this  night  lone  and  low^ — 

Dead  in  the  street! 


LESSOJf  LXIX. 

TRIXJuVrPH    OF    FA-ITH. 

JOSEPH  S.  BUCKMINSTER. 

1.  Would  you  know  the  value  of  this  principle  of  faith  to 
the  bereaved'  ?  Go\  and  follow  a  corpse  to  the  grave\  See 
the  body  deposited  there',  and  hear  the  earth  thrown  in  upon 
all  that  remains  of  your  friend\  Return  now\  if  you  will', 
and  brood  over  the  lesson  which  your  senses  have  given  you', 
and  derive  from  it  what  consolation  you  can\  You  have 
learned  nothing  but  an  unconsoling  fact.  No  voice  of  com- 
fort issues  from  the  tomb.  All  is  still  there\  and  blank',  and 
lifeless',  and  has  been  so  for  ages\  You  see  nothing  but 
bodies  dissolving  and  successively  mingling  with  the  clods 
which  cover  them',  the  grass  growing  over  the  spot',  and  the 
trees  waving  in  sullen  majesty  over  this  region  of  eternal 
silence. 

2.  And  what  is  there  more'?  Nothing'. — Come',  Faith', 
and  people  these  deserts' !  Come',  and  reanimate  these 
regions  of  forgetfulness' !  Mothers' !  take  again  your  chil- 
dren to  your  arms',  for  they  are  living'.  Sons' !  your  aged 
parents  are  coming  forth  in  the  vigor  of  regenerated  years'. 
Friends' !  behold,  your  dearest  connections  are  waiting  to  em- 
brace you'.  The  tombs  are  burst' !  Generations  long  since 
in  slumbers  are  awakening' !  They  are  coming  from  the 
east'  and  the  west',  from  the  north'  and  from  the  south',  to 
constitute  the  community  of  the  blessed. 

3.  Come'  now,  and  follow  me  to  the  bed  of  the  dying  be- 
liever'. Would  you  see  in  what  peace  a  Christian  can  die'  ? 
Watch  the  last  gleams  of  thought  which  stream  from  his 
dying  eyes'.     Do  you  see  anything  like  apprehension'  ?    The 
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world',  it  is  true',  begins  to  shut  in\  The  shadows  of  even- 
ing collect  around  his  senses\  A  dark  mist  thickens',  and 
rests  upon  the  objects  which  have  hitherto  engaged  his  obser- 
■vation\  The  countenances  of  his  friends  become  more  and 
more  indistinct.  The  sweet  expressions  of  love  and  friend- 
ship are  no  longer  intelligible.  His  ear  wakes  no  more  at 
the  well-known  voice  of  his  children',  and  the  soothing 
accents  of  tender  affection  die  away',  unheard',  upon  his  de- 
caying senses'. 

4.  To  him  the  spectacle  of  human  life  is  drawing  to  its 
close\  and  the  curtain  is  descending',  which  shuts  out  this 
earth\  its  actors',  and  its  scenes\  He  is  no  longer  interested 
in  all  that  is  done  under  the  sun.  Oh !  that  I  could  now 
open  to  you  the  recesses  of  his  souP ;  that  I  could  reveal  to 
you  the  light',  which  darts  into  the  chambers  of  his  under- 
standing\  He  approaches  that  world  which  he  has  so  long 
seen  in  faith.  The  imagination  now  collects  its  diminished 
strength',  and  the  eye  of  faith  opens  wide\  Friends' !  do 
not  stand',  thus  fixed  in  sorrow',  around  this  bed  of  death'. 
Why  are  you  so  still  and  silenf  ?  Fear  not  to  move' ;  you 
cannot  disturb  the  last  visions  which  enchant  this  holy 
spirit'.  Your  lamentations  break  not  in  upon  the  songs 
of  seraphs',  which  enwrap  his  hearing  in  ecstacy'. 

5.  Crowd,  if  you  choose,  around  his  couch — he  heeds  you 
not' — already  he  sees  the  spirits  of  the  just  advancing  together 
to  receive  a  kindred  soul.  Press  him  not  with  importunities' ; 
urge  him  not  with  alleviations'.  Think  you  he  wants  now 
these  tones  of  mortal  voices — these  material,  these  gross  con- 
solations' ?  No' !  He  is  going  to  add  another  to  the  myriads 
of  the  just',  that  are  every  moment  crowding  into  the  portals 
of  heaven' !  He  is  entering  on  a  nobler  life !  He  leaves  you' — 
he  leaves  you',  weeping  children  of  mortality',  to  grope  about 
a  little  longer  among  the  miseries  and  sensualities  of  a  worldly 
life'. 

6.  Already  he  cries  to  you  from  the  regions  of  bliss !  Will 
you  not  join  him  there'  ?  Will  you  not  taste  the  sublime  joys 
of  faith'?  There  are  your  predecessors  in  virtue';  there', 
too',  are  places  left  for  your  contemporaries'!  There  are 
seats  for  you  in  the  assembly  of  the  just  made  perfect',  in 
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the  innumerable  compan}'-  of  angels',  where  is  Jesus',  the 
mediator  of  the  new  covenant',  and  God\  the  judge  of  all . 


LESSOJf  LXX. 

OVER,   THE    m-S^ER. 

MISS  N.  A.  W.  PRIEST. 

1.  Over  the  river  they  beckon  me', — 

Loved  ones  who've  crossed  to  the  further  sidfe' ; 
The  gleam  of  their  snowy  robes  I  see'. 

But  their  voices  are  drowned  in  the  rushing  tide\ 
There's  one  with  ringlets  of  sunny  gold', 

And  eyes',  the  reflection  of  heaven's  own  blue' ; 
He  crossed  in  the  twilight',  gray  and  cold', 

And  the  pale  mist  hid  him  from  mortal  view'. 
We  saw  not  the  angels  who  met  him  there' ; 

The  gates  of  the  city  we  could  not  see' ; 
Over  the  river',  over  the  river', 

My  brother  stands  waiting  to  welcome  me' ! 

2.  Over  the  river',  the  boatman  pale 

Carried  another',— the  household  pet' ; 
Her  brown  curls  waved  in  the  gentle  gale', — 

Darling  Minnie' !     I  see  her  yet. 
She  crossed  on  her  bosom  her  dimpled  hands', 

And  fearlessly  entered  the  phantom  bark' :  ' 
We  watched  it  glide  from  the  silver  sands', 

And  all  our  sunshine  grew  strangely  dark'. 
We  know  she  is  safe  on  the  further  side'. 

Where  all  the  ransomed  and  angels  be' 
Over  the  river',  the  mystic  river'. 

My  childhood's  idol  is  waiting  for  me'. 

3.  For  none  return  from  those  quiet  shores', 

Who  cross  with  the  boatman  cold  and  pale' ; 
We  hear  the  dip  of  the  golden  oars', 
And  catch  a  gleam  of.  the  snowy  sail', — 
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And  lo !  they  have  passed  from  our  yearning  heart^ ; 

They  cross  the  stream',  and  are  gone  for  aye' ; 
We  may  not  sunder  the  veil  apart 

That  hides  from  our  vision  the  gates  of  daj^' ; 
We  only  know  that  their  bark  no  more 

May  sail  with  us  o'er  life's  stormy  sea' ; 
Yet  somewhere',  I  know',  on  the  unseen  shore', 

They  watch\  and  beckon',  and  wait  for  me\ 

And  I  sit  and  think',  when  the  sunset's  gold 

Is  flushing  river',  and  hill',  and  shore', 
I  shall  one  day  stand  by  the  water  cold'. 

And  list  for  the  sound  of  the  boatman's  oar' ; 
I  shall  watch  for  a  gleam  of  the  flapping  sail' ; 

I  shall  hear  the  boat  as  it  gains  the  strand' ; 
I  shall  pass  from  sight',  with  the  boatman  pale', 

To  the  better  shore  of  the  spirit-land' ; 
I  shall  know  the  loved  who  have  gone  before' ; 

And  joyfully  sweet  will  the  meeting  be'. 
When  over  the  river',  the  peaceful  river'. 

The  Angel  of  Death  shall  carry  me'. 


LESSOR  LXXI. 

nVTEN"   -WILL  ^-WA-KE. 
VICTOR  HUGO. 

1.  Yes';  there  will  be  a  reawakening'!  Yes';  men  will 
come  out  of  this  stupor  which',  for  such  a  people',  is  shame' ! 
And  when  France  shall  awake' — when  she  shall  open  her 
eyes',  and  distinguish  objects — when  she  shall  see  that  which 
is  before  her  and  at  her  side',  she  will  recoil' — this  France 
will' — with  trembling  terror'  before  this  monstrous  offense 
which  has  dared  to  espouse  her  in  the  darkness',  and  whose 
bed  she  has  shared'. 

2.  Then  the  supreme  hour  will  tell.  The  skeptics  will 
smile  and  maintain  their  view.  They  will  say :  "  They  say', 
hope  for  nothing.    This  reign',  according  to  you',  is  the 
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shame  of  Fraiice\  So  be  it.  This  shame  is  quoted  at  the 
Bourse — hope  for  nothing.  You  are  poets  and  dreamers,  if 
you  hope.  Look  then  at  the  tribune\  the  press',  intelligence^ 
speech',  thought', — all  which  was  liberty',  has  disappeared'. 

3.  "  Yesterday  these  moved' ;  were  quieted' ;  lived' ;  to-day 
they  were  petrified'.  Well,  one  is  content;  one  accommo- 
dates himself  to  the  petrifaction.  One  makes  use  of  it' ;  one 
does  business  with  it'.  One  sees  how  much  as  usual  society 
continues  upon  it' ;  and  plenty  of  honest  people  find  things 
go  weir. 

4.  "  Why  do  you  desire  that  the  situation  should  change'  ? 
Why  do  you  wish  that  it  should  end'  ?  Do  not  delude  your- 
self ;  this  thing  is  solid' ;  it  is  the  present  and  the  future' !" 

5.  We  are  in  Russia.  The  Neva  is  frozen.  They  build 
houses  on  it;  heavy  carriages  roll  on  its  surface.  It  is  no 
longer  water',  it  is  rock'.  The  passers-by  go  and  come  on 
this  marble  which  has  been  a  river' ;  they  improvise  a  city' ; 
they  trace  out  the  streets' ;  they  open  the  shops' ;  they  sell', 
they  buy',  they  drink' ;  they  eat',  they  sleep',  they  light  fires 
on  this  water'.  They  can  permit  themselves  anything.  Fear 
nothing' ;  do  what  you  please' ;  laugh',  dance' — it  is  more 
solid  than  dry  land'.  It  actually  sounds  under  the  foot  like 
granite.  Long  live  winter' !  Long  live  ice' !  There  is  ice,  and 
it  shall  stand  forever. 

6.  And  look  at  the  heavens !  Is  it  day',  or  is  it  night'  ? 
A  gleam  wan  and  pale  crawls  over  the  snow.  One  would  say 
that  the  snow  is  dead.  No';  thou  art  not  dead.  Liberty'. 
On  a  day',  and  at  the  moment  when  they  least  expect  it' ;  at 
the  hour  when  they  have  most  profoundly  forgotten  thee', 
thou  shalt  arise'.  0  dazzling  sight' !  One  will  see  thy  star- 
like face  suddenly  come  out  from  the  earth',  and  shine  out  on 
the  horizon'. 

7.  On  aU  this  snow',  this  ice',  this  hard',  white  plain' ;  on 
this  water  become  block',  thou  shalt  dart  thy  golden  arrow', 
thy  bright  and  burning  ray',  thy  light',  thy  heat',  thy  life'. 
And  then' !  do  you  hear  that  dull  sound'  ?  Do  you  hear  that 
cracking  deep  and  dreadful'  ? 

8.  It  is  the  breaking  of  the  ice' !  It  is  the  Neva  which  is 
tearing  loose' !    It  is  the  river  which  retakes  its  course' !    It 
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is  the  water  alive\  joyous\  and  terrible\  which  takes  off  the 
ice,  that  is  hideous  and  dead',  and  crushes  it\  It  was  granite, 
said  you ;  see,  it  splits  Hke  glass !  It  is  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ice,  I  tell  you. 

9.  It  is  truth,  which  is  coming  again.  It  is  progress,  which 
recommences.  It  is  humanity',  which  again  begins  its 
march\  which  drifts  full  of  fragments^  which  draws  away\ 
roots  out\  carries  off\  strikes  together',  mingles\  crushes\  and 
drowns  in  its  waves',  like  the  poor  miserable  furniture  of  a 
ruin',  not  only  the  upstart  empire  of  Louis  Bonaparte',  but 
all  the  establisments  and  all  the  results  of  ancient  and  eter- 
nal despotism. 

10.  Look  at  all  this  pass  by' !  It  is  disappearing  forever. 
You  will  never  see  it  more.  See  that  book  half  sunk' !  it  is 
the  code  of  iniquity.  That  tressel-work  which  has  just  been 
swallowed  up  is  the  throne !  And  this  other  tressel-work 
which  Is  going  off,  it  is — the  scaffold !  And  for  this  immense 
ingulfing,  and  for  this  supreme  victory  of  life  over  death, 
what  has  been  the  power  necessary'  ?  One  of  thy  looks,  0 
Sun' !    One  of  thy  rays,  0  Liberty' ! 


LESSOJ^  LXXII. 

THE    DYING}-    BRIGtAND. 

1.  She  stood  before  the  dying  man'. 
And  her  eye  grew  wildly  bright', — 

"  Ye  will  not  pause  for  a  woman's  ban'. 

Nor  shrink  from  a  woman's  might' ; 

And  his  glance  is  dim  that  made  you  fly'. 

As  ye  before  have  fled' : 

Look',  dastards' !— how  the  brave  can  die'  !— 

Beware' ! — he  is  not  dead' ! 

2.  "  By  his  blood  you  have  tracked  him  to  his  lair' ! 
AVould  you  bid  the  spirit  part'  ? — 

He',  that  durst  harm  a  single  hair'. 
Must  reach  it  through  my  heart'. 
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I  cannot  weep',  for  my  brain  is  dry' ; 

Nor  plead',  for  I  know  not  how' ; 

But  my  aim  is  sure',  and  the  shaft  may  fly', — 

And'  the  bubbling  life-blood  flow' ! 

3.  "  Yet  leave  me',  while  dim  life  remains', 
To  list  his  parting  sigh' ; 

To  kiss  away  those  gory  stains'. 

To  close  his  beamless  eye' ! 

Ye  will  not' !  no' — he  triumphs  still'. 

Whose  foes  his  death-pangs  dread' — 

His  was  the  power' — yours  but  the  will' : 

Back' — ^back' — he  is  not  dead' ! 

4.  "  His  was  the  power  that  held  in  thrall, 
Through  many  a  glorious  year', 
Priests',  burghers',  nobles',  princes' — all 
Slaves  worship',  hate'  or  fear'. 

Wrongs',  insults',  injuries'  thrust  him  forth 
A  bandit-chief  to  dwell' ; 
How  he  avenged  his  slighted  worth', 
Ye',  cravens',  best  may  tell' ! 

5.  "  His  spirit  lives  in  the  mountain  breath'. 
It  flows  in  the  mountain  wave' ; 

Rock' — stream' — ^hath  done  the  work  of  death'- 

Yon  deep  ravine' — the  grave' ! 

That  which  hath  been',  again  may  be' ! 

Ah' !  by  yon  fleeting  sun'. 

Who  stirs',  no  morning  ray  shall  see' — 

His  sand  of  life  has  run' !" 

6.  Defiance  shone  in  her  flashing  eye', 
But  her  heart  beat  wild  with  fear', — 
She  starts' — the  bandit's  last  faint  sigh 
Breathes  on  her  sharpened  ear' — 
She  gazes  on  each  stiffening  limb'. 
And  the  death-damp  chills  her  brow' ; — 
"  For  him  I  lived' — I  die  with  him' ! 
Slaves',  do  your  office  now' !" 
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LESSOJf  LXXin. 

THfe    PILOT. 
JOHN   B.   GOUGH. 


1.  John  Maynard  was  well  known  in  the  lake  district  as  a 
God-fearing\  honest',  and  intelligent  man\  He  was  pilot  on 
a  steamboat  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo.  One  summer  after- 
noon'— at  that  time  those  steamers  seldom  carried  boats^ — 
smoke  was  seen  ascending  from  below^ ;  and  the  captain  called 
out',  "  Simpson',  go  below  and  see  what  the  matter  is  down 
there\" 

Simpson  came  up  with  his  face  as  pale  as  ashes,  and  said, 
"  Captain',  the  ship  is  on  fire^ !" 

Then  "  Fire !  fire !  fire !"  on  shipboard. 

2.  All  hands  were  called  up^ ;  buckets  of  water  were  dashed 
on  the  fire',  but  in  vain\  There  were  large  quantities  of  rosin 
and  tar  on  board',  and  it  was  found  useless  to  attempt  to  save 
the  ship.  The  passengers  rushed  forward  and  inquired  of 
the  pilot,  "  How  far  are  we  from  Buffalo^  ?" 

"  Seven  miles\" 

"  How  long  before  we  can  reach  there^  ?" 
"  Three  quarters  of  an  hour\  at  our  present  rate  of  steam\" 
"  Is  there  any  danger'  ?" 

"  Danger' !  Here,  see  the  smoke  bursting  out^ ! — go  for- 
ward\  if  you  would  save  your  lives' !" 

3.  Passengers  and  crew' — men\  women\  and  children' — 
crowded  the  forward  part  of  the  ship\  John  Maynard  stood 
at  the  helm.  The  flames  burst  forth  in  a  sheet  of  fire' ;  clouds 
of  smoke  arose\ 

The  captain  cried  out  through  his  trumpet,  "John  May- 
nard' !" 

"  Ay\  ay\  sir' !" 

"  Are  you  at  the  helm'?" 
,    "  Ay\  ay\  sir' !" 

"  How  does  she  head'  ?" 

"  South-east  by  east',  sir'." 

4.  ''  Head  her  south-east',  and  run  her  on  shore\"  said  the 
captain.  Nearer',  nearer',  yet  nearer',  she  approached  the 
shore'.    Again  the  captain  cried  out,  "  John  Maynard'  1" 
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The  response  came  feebly  this  time,  "  Ay\  ay\  sir' !" 

"  Can  you  hold  on  five  minutes  longer',  John'  ?"  he  said. 

"  By  God's  help\  I  wilP !" 

5.  The  old  man's  hair  was  scorched  from  the  scalp^;  one 
hand  was  disabled ; — his  knee  upon  the  stanchion^  his  teeth 
set\  his  other  hand  upon  the  wheel',  he  stood  firm  as  a  rock. 
He  beached  the  ship^;  every  man\  woman\  and  child'  was 
saved\  as  John  Maynard  dropped',  and  his  spirit  took  its 
flight  to  God\ 


•    LESSOJ^  LXXIV. 

JOHN"   M:>VYNA.R.r). 

1.  'TwAS  on  Lake  Erie's  broad  expanse', 

One  bright  midsummer  day', 
The  gallant  steamer  Ocean  Queen 

Swept  proudly  on  her  way\ 
Bright  faces  clustered  on  the  deck\ 

Or  leaning  o'er  the  side'. 
Watched  carelessly  the  feathery  foam', 

That  flecked  the  rippling  tide\ 

2.  Ah,  who  beneath  that  cloudless  sky, 

That  smiling  bends  serene. 
Could  dream  that  danger\  awfor,  vast', 

Impended  o'er  the  scene^ — 
Could  dream  that  ere  an  hour  had  sped\ 

That  frame  of  sturdy  oak 
Would  sink  beneath  the  lake's  blue  waves\ 

Blackened  with  fire  and  smoke'  ? 

3.  A  seaman  sought  the  captain's  side', 

A  moment  whispered  low' ; 
The  captain's  swarthy  face  grew  pale' ; 

He  hurried  down  below'. 
Alas,  too  late !    Though  quick  and  sharp 

And  clear  his  orders  came', 
No  human  efforts  could  avail 

To  quench  the  insidious  flame\ 
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4.  The  bad  news  quickly  reached  the  deck\ 

It  sped  from  lip  to  lip\ 
And  ghastly  faces  everywhere' 

Looked  from  the  doomed  ship\ 
"  Is  there  no  hope' — no  chance  of  life'?" 

A  hundred  lips  implore^ ; 
"  But  oneV  the  captain  made  reply, 

"  To  run  the  ship  on  shore'." 

5.  A  sailor,  whose  heroic  soul 

That  hour  should  yet  reveal', — 
B}'  name  John  Maynard',  eastern  born', — 

Stood  calmly  at  the  wheeF. 
"  Head  her  south-east !"  the  captain  shouts', 

Above  the  smothered  roar\ 
"  Head  her  south-east  without  delay' ! 

Make  for  the  nearest  shore' !" 

6.  No  terror  pales  the  helmsman's  cheek', 

Or  clouds  his  dauntless  eye\ 
As  in  a  sailor's  measured  tone 

His  voice  responds',  "  Ay\  ay' !" 
Three  hundred  souls',  the  steamer's  freight', 

Crowd  forward  wild  with  fear'. 
While  at  the  sterii  the  dreadful  flames 

Above  the  deck  appear'. 

7.  John  Maynard  watched  the  nearing  flames' ; 

But  stiir,  with  steady  hand 
He  grasped  the  wheel',  and  steadfastly 

He  steered  the  ship  to  land'. 
"  John  Maynard',"  with  an  anxious  voice'. 

The  captain  cries  once  more', 
*'  Stand  by  the  wheel  five  minutes  yet', 

And  we  will  reach  the  shore'." 
Through  flames  and  smoke  that  dauntless  heart 

Responded  firmly,'  still 
Unawed',  though  face  to  face  with  death', 

"  With  God's  good  help  I  wiUM" 
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8.  The  flames  approach  with  giant  strides', 

They  scorch  his  hands  and  brow^  j 
One  arm  disabled  seeks  his  side ; 

Ah,  he  is  conquered  now^ ! 
But  no\  his  teeth  are  firmly  set'. 

He  crushes  down  the  pain\ — 
His  knee  upon  the  stanchion  pressed', 

He  guides  the  ship  again\ 

9.  One  moment  yet' !  one  moment  yet^ ! 

Brave  heart',  thy  task  is  o'er' ! 
The  pebbles  grate  beneath  the  keel', 

The  steamer  touches  shore\ 
Three  hundred  grateful  voices  rise', 

In  praise  to  God',  that  He 
Huth  saved  them  from  the  fearful  fire', 

And  from  the  ingulfing  sea\ 

10.  But  where  is  he\  that  helmsman  bold'  ? 

The  captain  saw  him  reel' — 
His  nerveless  hands  released  their  task'. 

He  sunk  beside  the  wheel'. 
The  wave  received  his  lifeless  corpse', 

Blackened  with  smoke  and  fire'. 
God  rest  him' !     Hero  never  had 

A  nobler  funeral  pyre'  I 


LESSOJf  Lxxr. 

SALA.THIEL    TO    TITUS. 

GEORGE  CROLY. 


1.  Son  of  Vespasian',  I  am  at  this  hour  a  poor  man,  as  I 
may  in  the  next  be  an  exile  or  a  slave' :  I  have  ties  to  life  as 
strong  as  ever  were  bound  round  the  heart  of  man :  I  stand 
here  a  suppliant  for  the  life  of  one  whose  loss  would  imbitter 
mine'.  Yet,  not  for  wealth  unlimited',  for  the  safety  of  my 
family',  for  the  life  of  the  noble  victim  that  is  now  standing 
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at  the  place  of  torture\  dare  I  abandon',  dare  I  think  the 
impious  thought  of  abandoning'  the  cause  of  the  City  of 
HoHness'. 

2.  Titus' !  in  the  name  of  that  Being  to  whom  the  wisdom 
of  earth  is  folly',  I  adjure  you  to  beware\  Jerusalem  is 
sacred.  Her  crimes  have  often  wrought  her  misery^ ;  often 
has  she  been  trampled  by  the  armies  of  the  stranger\  But 
she  is  still  the  city  of  the  Omnipotent^ ;  and  never  was  blow 
inflicted  on  her  by  man',  that  was  not  terribly  repaid\  The 
Assyrian  came,  the  mightiest  power  of  the  world ;  he  plun- 
dered her  temple',  and  led  her  people  into  captivity\ 

3.  How  long  was  it  before  his  empire  was  a  dream\  his 
dynasty  extinguished  in  blood\  and  an  enemy  on  his  throne^  ? 
The  Persian  came^ ;  from  her  protector'  he  turned  into  her 
oppressor^ ;  and  his  empire  was  swept  away  like  the  dust  of 
the  desert !  The  Syrian  smote  her^ ;  the  smiter  died  in  ago- 
nies of  remorse;  and  where  is  his  kingdom  now?  The 
Egyptian  smote  her' ;  and  who  now  sits  on  the  throne  of  the 
Ptolemies  ? 

4.  Pompey  came, — the  invincible,  the  conqueror  of  a  thou- 
sand cities,  the  light  of  Rome ;  the  lord  of  Asia,  riding  on 
the  very  wings  of  Victory.  But  he  profaned  her  temple ;  and 
from  that  hour  he  went  down\ — down  like  a  millstone  plunged 
into  the  ocean\  Blind  counseP,  rash  ambition\  womanish 
fears',  won  upon  the  great  statesman  and  warrior  of  Rome\ 

5.  Where  does  he  sleep?  What  sands  were  colored  with 
his  blood'  ?  The  universal  conqueror  died  a  slave',  by  the 
hand  of  a  slave'  I  Crassus  came  at  the  head  of  the  legions ; 
he  plundered  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  sanctuary.  Vengeance 
followed  him',  and  he  was  cursed  by  the  curse  of  God\ 
Where  are  the  bones  of  the  robber  and  his  host'  ?  Go' ;  tear 
them  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion  and  the  wolf  of  Parthia', — 
their  fitting  tomb' ! 

6.  You'  too,  son  of  Vespasian',  may  be  commissioned  for 
the  punishment  of  a  stiff-necked  and  rebellious  people.  You 
may  scourge  our  naked  vice  by  force  of  arms' ;  and  then  you 
may  return  to  your  land  exulting  in  the  conquest  of  the 
fiercest  enemy  of  Rome'.  But  shall  you  escape  the  common 
fate  of  the  instrument  of  evil'  ?    Shall  you  see  a  peaceful  old 
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age'  ?  Shall  a  son  of  yours  ever  sit  upon  the  throne'  ?  Shall 
not  rather  some  monster  of  your  blood  efface  the  memory  of 
your  virtues,  and  make  Rome,  in  bitterness  of  soul,  curse  the 
Flavian  name'  ? 


LESSOJf  LXXVL 

THE   FA.LL   OF   POLAND. 

THOMAS   CAMPBELL. 

Thomas  Campbell,  an  eminent  British  poet,  was  born  at  Glasgow  in  1777.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  produced  the  "Pleasures  of  Hope,"  which  passed 
through  four  editions  in  the  first  year,  and  was  pronounced  by  Lord  Byron 
"One  of  the  most  beautiful  didactic  poems  in  our  language."  He  visited  the 
Continent  in  1800,  and  witnessed  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  which  furnished 
him  with  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  exquisite  lyrics  to  be  found  in  any 
language.  He  wrote  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  "O'Connor's  Child,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  short  poems.     He  died  in  1844. 

NoTK. — In  the  subsequent  pages  some  of  the  lessons  are  marked,  and  some  are 
not;  but  the  number  of  examples  marked  in  the  preceding  and  succeeding  les- 
sons are  amply  sufficient  to  exemplify  all  the  rules  for  inflections  and  their  ejccep- 
tiona. 

1.  O  SACRED  Truth !  thy  triumph  ceased  a  while, 
And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile, 
When  leagued  Oppression  pour'd  to  Northern  wars 
Her  whisker'd  Pandours  and  her  fierce  hussars, 
Waved  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morn, 
Peal'd  her  loud  drum,  and  twang'd  her  trumpet-horn, 
Tumultuous  horror  brooded  o'er  her  van. 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland — and  to  man ! 

2.  Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  hight  survey 'd', 
Wide  o'er  the  fields',  a  waste  of  ruin  laid^ ; 

"  0  Heaven' !"  he  cried,  "  my  bleeding  country  save^ ! 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  shield  the  brave'  ? 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  these  lovely  plains , 
Rise\  fellow-men' !  our  country  yet  remains^ ! 
By  that  dread  name',  we  wave  the  sword  on  high', 
And  swear  for  her  to  live' ! — with  her  to  die' !" 

3.  He  said,  and  on  the  rampart-hights  array'd 
His  trusty  warriors,  few',  but  undismay'd' ! 
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Firm-paced  and  slow',  a  horrid  front  they  form^ ; 
Still  as  the  breeze',  but  dreadful  as  the  storm' ; 
Low  murmuring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly, 
Revenge',  or  death\  the  watchword'  and  reply^ ; 
Then  peal'd  the  notes',  omnipotent  to  charm'. 
And  the  loud  tocsin  tolFd  their  last  alarm  ! 

4.  In  vain\  alas !  in  vain\  ye  gallant  few' ! 

From  rank  to  rank  your  voUey'd  thunder  flew^ : 
Oh,  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  Time ! 
Sarmatia  feir,  unwepf,  without  a  crime' ; 
Found  not  a  generous  friend',  a  pitying  foe' ; 
Strength  in  her  arms',  nor  mercy  in  her  woe  ! 
Dropp'd  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shatter'd  spear\ 
Closed  her  bright  eye',  and  curb'd  her  high  career' ! 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell', 
And  Freedom  shriek'd — as  Kosciusko  fell'. 

6.  The  sun  went  down^ ;  nor  ceased  the  carnage  there' ; 
Tumultuous  murder  shook  the  midnight  air' ! 
On  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin  glow', 
His  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  far  below' ; 
The  storm  prevails' ;  the  ramparts  yield  away' ; 
Bursts  the  will  cry  of  horror  and  dismay'  ; 
Hark' !  as  the  smoldering  piles  with  thunder  fall', 
A  thousand  shrieks',  for  hopeless  mercy  call' ! 
Earth  shook' ;  red  meteors  flash'd  along  the  sky', 
And  conscious  nature  shudder'd  at  the  cry'. 

6.  O  righteous  Heaven' !  ere  Freedom  found  a  grave', 
Why  slept  the  sword  omnipotent  to  save'  ? 
Where  was  thine  arm,  0  Vengeance' !  where  thy  rod, 
That  smote  the  foes  of  Zion  and  of  God'  ? 
That  crush 'd  proud  Ammon,  Avhen  his  iron  car 
Was  yoked  in  wrath,  and  thunder'd  from  afar  ? 
Where  was  the  storm  that  slumber'd  till  the  host 
Of  blood-stained  Pharaoh  left  their  trembling  coast, 
Then  bade  the  deep  in  wild  commotion  flow, 
And  heaved  an  ocean  on  their  march  below'  ? 
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Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead' ! 

Ye  that  at  Marathon  and  Leuctra  bled' ! 

Friends  of  the  world' !  restore  your  swords  to  man^ ! 

Fight  in  his  sacred  cause  and  lead  the  van' ! 

Yet  for  Sarmatia's  tears  of  blood  atone\ 

And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own' ! 

Oh,  once  again  to  Freedom's  cause  return 

The  patriot  Tell, — the  Bruce  of  Bannockburn'  I 


LESSOJf  LXXVII. 

THE    FIRST    FREDICTION"    OE    AN"    ECLIPSE. 

O.   M.   MITCHELL. 

1.  To  those  who  have  given  but  little  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject', even  in  our  day',  with  all  the  aids  of  modern  science', 
the  prediction  of  an  eclipse  seems  sufficiently  mysterious  and 
unintelligible'.  How  then  it  was  possible,  thousands  of  years 
ago',  to  accomplish  the  same  great  object',  without  any  just 
views  of  the  structure  of  the  system',  seems  utterly  incredi- 
ble'. Follow  me',  then,  while  I  attempt  to  reveal  the  train 
of  reasoning  which  led  to  the  prediction  of  the  first  eclipse 
of  the  sun',  the  most  daring  prophecy  ever  made  by  human 
genius'. 

2.  Follow  in  imagination  this  bold  interrogator  of  the  skies 
to  his  solitary  mountain  summit',  withdrawn  from  the  world', 
surrounded  by  his  mysterious  circles',  there  to  watch  and 
ponder  through  the  long  nights  of  many,  many  years'.  But 
hope  cheers  him  on',  and  smooths  his  rugged  pathway'. 
Dark  and  deep  is  the  problem' ;  he  sternly  grapples  with  it', 
and  resolves  never  to  give  over  till  victory  crowns  his  efforts'. 

3.  Long  and  patiently  did  the  astronomer  watch  and  wait'; 
each  eclipse  is  duly  observed',  and  its  attendant  circum- 
stances are  recorded';  when  at  last  the  darkness  begins  to 
give  way',  and  a  ray  of  light  breaks  in  upon  his  mind'.  He 
finds  that  no  eclipse  of  the  sun  ever  occurs  unless  the  new 
moon  is  in  the  act  of  crossing  the  sun's  track.  Here  was  a 
grand  discovery.    He  holds  the  key  which  he  believes  will 
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unlock  the  dread  mystery^ ;  and  now',  with  redoubled  energy', 
he  resolves  to  thrust  it  into  the  wards  and  drive  back  the 
bolts'. 

4.  To  predict  an  eclipse  of  the  sun',  he  must  sweep  forward 
from  new  moon  to  new  moon',  until  he  finds  some  new  moon 
which  should  occur  while  the  moon  was  in  the  act  of  cross- 
ing from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  sun's  track\  This  cer- 
tainly was  possible.  He  knew  the  exact  period  from  new 
moon  to  new  moon,  and  from  one  crossing  of  the  ecliptic  to 
another\  With  eager  eye  he  seizes  the  moon's  place  in  the 
heavens',  and  her  age',  and  rapidly  computes  where  she  will 
be  at  her  next  change\ 

5.  He  finds  the  new  moon  occurring  far  from  the  sun's 
track' ;  he  runs  round  another  revolution' ;  the  place  of  the 
new  moon  falls  closer  to  the  sun's  path',  and  the  next  year 
closer',  until',  reaching  forward,  with  piercing  intellectual 
vigor',  he  at  last  finds  a  new  moon  which  occurs  precisely  at 
the  computed  time  of  her  passage  across  the  sun's  track'. 
Here  he  makes  his  stand',  and  on  the  day  of  the  occurrence 
of  that  new  moon',  he  announces  to  the  startled  inhabitants 
of  the  world'  that  the  sun  shall  expire  in  dark  eclipse'. 

6.  Bold  prediction' !  Mysterious  prophet' !  with  what 
scorn  must  the  unthinking  world  have  received  this  solemn 
declaration' !  How  slowly  do  the  moons  roll  away,  and  with 
what  intense  anxiety  does  the  stern  philosopher  await  the 
coming  of  that  day  which  should  crown  him  with  victory', 
or  dash  him  to  the  ground  in  ruin  and  disgrace'.  Time  to 
him  moves  on  leaden  wings' ;  day  after  day',  and  at  last  hour 
after  hour',  roll  heavily  away'.  The  last  night  is  gone' ;  the 
moon  has  disappeared  from  his  eagle  gaze  in  her  approach  to 
the  sun',  and  the  dawn  of  the  eventful  day  breaks  in  beauty 
on  a  slumbering  world'. 

7.  This  daring  man',  stern  in  his  faith',  climbs  alone  to  his 
rocky  home',  and  greets  the  sun  as  he  rises  and  mounts  the 
heavens',  scattering  brightness  and  glory  in  his  path'.  Be- 
neath him  is  spread  out  the  populous  city,  already  teeming 
with  life  and  activity.  The  busy  morning  hum  rises  on  the 
still  air',  and  reaches  the  watching  place  of  the  solitary 
astronomer'.    The  thousands  below  him',  unconscious  of  his 
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intense  anxiety',  buoyant  with  life/  joyously  pursue  their 
rounds  of  business',  their  cycles  of  amusement\ 

8.  The  sun  slowly  climbs  the  heaven,  round  and  bright 
and  fall-orbed.  The  lone  tenant  of  the  mountain  top  almost 
begins  to  waver  in  the  sternness  of  his  faith,  as  the  morning 
hours  roll  away.  But  the  time  of  his  triumph',  long  delayed', 
at  length  begins  to  dawn^ ;  a  pale  and  sickly  hue  creeps  over 
the  face  of  nature\  The  sun  has  reached  his  highest  point', 
but  his  splendor  is  dimmed\  his  light  is  feeble\  At  last  it 
comes^  I  Blackness  is  eating  away  his  round  disc ;  onward 
with  slow  but  steady  pace  the  dark  veil  moves',  blacker  than 
a  thousand  nights^ ;  the  gloom  deepens^ ;  the  ghastly  hue  of 
death  covers  the  universe^ ;  the  last  ray  is  gone',  and  horror 
reigns^ ! 

9.  A  wail  of  terror  fills  the  murky  air\  the  clangor  of 
brazen  trumpets  resounds',  an  agony  of  despair  dashes  the 
stricken  millions  to  the  ground^;  while  that  lone  man', 
erect  on  his  rocky  summit',  with  arms  outstretched  to 
heaven',  pours  forth  the  grateful  gushings  of  his  heart  to 
God',  Avho  had  crowned  his  efforts  with  triumphant  victory\ 
Search  the  records  of  our  race\  and  point  me',  if  you  can',  to 
a  scene  more  grand',  more  beautifur.  It  is  to  me  the  proud- 
est victory  that  genius  ever  won.  It  was  the  conquering  of 
nature',  of  ignorance^  of  superstition\  of  terror',  aU  at  a  single 
blow\  and  that  blow  struck  by  a  single  arm\ 

10.  And  now  do  you  demand  the  name  of  this  wonderful 
man'  ?  Alas !  what  a  lesson  of  the  instability  of  earthly  fame 
are  we  taught  in  this  simple  recital !  He  who  had  raised 
himself  immeasurably  above  his  race',  who  must  have  been 
regarded  by  his  fellows  as  little  less  than  a  god',  who  had  in- 
scribed his  fame  on  the  very  heavens',  and  had  written  it  in 
the  sun,  with  a  "  pen  of  iron',  and  the  point  of  a  diamond'," 
even  this  one  has  perished  from  the  earth' ;  name\  age\  coun- 
try', are  all  swept  into  oblivion'.  But  his  proud  achievement 
stands.  The  monument  reared  to  his  honor  stands;  and 
although  the  touch  of  time  has  effaced  the  lettering  of  his 
name',  it  is  powerless',  and  cannot  destroy  the  fruits  of  his 
victory.' 
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LESSOM  LXXrill. 

PA.RR.HASIUS    AND   TJtiE    CA.PTIVE. 
N.   P.   WILLIS. 

1.  Par-rha'-si-us,  (par-ra'-she-us,)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  painters, 
was  born  at  Ephesus,  and  flourished  about  400  b.  c.  The  story  told  by  Seneca, 
that  Parrhasius,  when  painting  a  "  Prometheus  chained,"  put  an  Olynthian  cap- 
tive to  torture,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him  the  proper  expression  of  bodily  suf- 
fering, has  been  proved  to  be  utterly  unfounded.  The  poet  in  the  most  graphic 
manner,  tells  this  story  in  the  following  piece. 

1.  Pro-me'-the-us,  a  personage  of  the  Greek  mythology,  who,  according  to 
one  tradition,  stole  fire  from  heaven,  for  which  ofiFense  Jupiter  chained  him  to  a 
rock,  and  an  eagle  or  vulture  daily  devoured  his  liver,  which  was  nightly 
restored. 

1.  Lem-ni-an,  Vulcan,  in  mythology,  the  blacksmith  .of  the  gods. 

1.  The  golden  light  into  the  painter's  room 
Streamed  richly',  and  the  hidden  colors  stole 
From  the  dark  pictures  radiantly  forth', 
And  in  the  soft  and  dewy  atmosphere' 

Like  forms  and  landscapes  magical  they  lay\ 

Parrhasius  stood',  gazing  forgetfully 

Upon  his  canvas'.     There  Prometheus  lay\ 

Chained  to  the  cold  rocks  of  Mount  Caucasus' — 

The  vulture  at  his  vitals',  and  the  links 

Of  the  lame  Lemnian  festering  in  his  flesh' ; 

And,  as  the  painter's  mind  felt  through  the  dim 

Kapt  mystery',  and  plucked  the  shadows  forth 

With  its  far-reaching  fancy',  and  with  form 

And  color  clad  them',  his  fine',  earnest  eye 

Flashed  with  a  passionate  fire' ;  and  the  quick  curl 

Of  his  thin  nostril',  and  his  quivering  lip' 

Were  like  the  winged  god's',  breathing  from  his  flight'. 

2.  "  Bring  me  the  captive',  now ! 

My  hand  feels  skillful',  and  the  shadows  lift 
From  my  waked  spirit  airily  and  swift' ; 

And  I  could  paint  the  bow 
Upon  the  bended  heavens', — around  me  play 
Colors  of  such  divinity  to-day. 
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3.  "  Ha !  bind  him  on  his  back' ! 

Look' ! — as  Prometheus  in  my  picture  here  ! 

Quick' ! — or  he  faints' ! — stand  with  the  cordial  near' ! 

Now — bend  him  on  the  rack ! 
Press  down  the  poisoned  links  into  his  flesh' ! 
And  tear  agape  that  healing  wound  afresh' ! 

4.  "  So, — ^let  him  writhe' !    How  long 

Will  he  live  thus'  ?     Quick',  my  good  pencil',  now' ! 
What  a  fine  agony  works  upon  his  brow' ! 

Ha !  gray-haired  and  so  strong' ! 
How  fearfully  he  stifles  that  short  moan' ! 
Gods !  if  I  could  but  paint  a  dying  groan' ! 

6.      "Pity  thee'!    Soldo'! 

I  pity  the  dumb  victim  at  the  altar', — 

But  does  the  robed  priest  for  his  pity  falter'  ? 

I'd  rack  thee',  though  I  knew 
A  thousand  lives  were  perishing  in  thine', — 
What  were  ten  thousand  to  a  fame  like  mine'  ? 

6.  "  Yes,  there's  a  deathless  name ! 

A  spirit  that  the  smothering  vault  shall  spurn, 
And,  like  a  steadfast  planet,  mount  and  burn — 

And  though  its  crown  of  flame 
Consumed  my  brain  to  ashes  as  it  shone — 
By  all  the  fiery  stars !     I'd  bind  it  on ! 

7.  "  Ay' — though  it  bid  me  rifle 

My  heart's  last  fount  for  its  insatiate  thirst', — 
Though  every  life-strung  nerve  be  maddened  first', — 

Though  it  should  bid  me  stifle 
The  yearning  in  my  throat  for  my  sweet  child'. 
And  taunt  its  mother  till  my  brain  went  wild', — 

8.  "All'!    I  would  do  it  all',— 

Sooner  than  die',  like  a  dull  worm',  to  rot, — 
Thrust  foully  into  earth  to  be  forgot' ! 
O  heavens ! — but  I  appall 
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Your  heart',  old  man' ! — forgive' — ha' !  on  your  lives 
Let  him  not  faint' ! — rack  him  till  he  revives' ! 

9.  "  Vain' — vain' — give  o'er'.    His  eye 
Glazes  apace.     He  does  not  feel  you  now' — 

Stand  back' !     I'll  paint  the  death-dew  on  his  brow' ! 

Gods' !  if  he  do  not  die', 
But  for  one  moment — one — till  I  eclipse 
Conception  with  the  scorn  of  those  calm  lips' ! 

10.  "  Shivering' !     Hark' !  he  mutters 
Brokenly  now', — that  was  a  difficult  breath', — 
Another'  ?    Wilt  thou  never  come',  0  Death', — 

Look' !  how  his  temple  flutters' ! 
Is  his  heart  still'  ?    Aha  1  lift  up  his  head' ! 
He  shudders' — gasps' — Jove  help'  him — so — he's  dead  I" 

11.  How  like  a  mountain  devil  in  the  heart 
Rules  the  unreined  ambition !     Let  it  once 
But  play  the  monarch',  and  its  haughty  brow 
Glows  with  a  beauty  that  bewilders  thought', 
And  unthrones  peace  forever'.     Putting  on 
The  very  pomp  of  Lucifer',  it  turns 

The  heart  to  ashes' ;  and  with  not  a  spring 
Left  in  the  bosom  for  the  spirit's  life', 
We  look  upon  our  splendor,  and  forget 
The  thirst  of  which  we  perish' ! 
Oh,  if  earth  be  all',  and  heaven  nothing', 
What  thrice  mocked  fools  are  we' ! 


LESSOR  LXXIX. 

THE    ORIO-IlSr    OF    ROAST    PIG. 

CHARLES  LAMB. 

Charles  Lamb,  a  popular  essayist  and  humorist,  was  born  in  London  in  1775. 
In  1792  he  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  as  clerk,  and  after 
faithfully  performing  his  irksome  dutirs  at  the  desk  for  thirty-threo  years,  he 
retired  with  a  pension  of  f  4il.     His  literary  reputation  is  chiefly  founded  upon 
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his  prose  works,  especially  the  "Essays  of  Elia."  His  character  was  amiably 
eccentric,  ahouading  in  whims  and  quaint  humors,  and  his  writings  are  strongly 
expressive  of  his  mental  individuality.  He  remained  unmarried,  and  lived  with 
his  sister  Mary,  who  in  a  fit  of  insanity  killed  her  mother  about  1796.  She  was 
restored  to  a  sound  mind,  and  found  in  her  brother  an  affectionate  guardian  till 
his  death,  in  1834. 

1.  Mankind,  says  a  Chinese  manuscript,  which  my  friend 
M.  was  obHging  enough  to  read  and  explain  to  me,  for  the 
first  seventy  thousand  ages  ate  their  meat  raw,  clawing  it  or 
biting  it  from  the  living  animal,  just  as  they  do  in  Abyssinia 
to  this  day. 

2.  This  period  is  not  obscurely  hinted  at  by  their  great 
Confucius,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Mundane  Mutations, 
where  he  designates  a  kind  of  golden  age  by  the  term  Cho- 
fang,  literally  the  Cook's  Holiday.  The  manuscript  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  art  of  roasting,  or  rather  broiling,  (which  I  take 
to  be  the  elder  brother,)  was  accidentally  discovered  in  the 
manner  following : 

3.  The  swineherd,  Ho-ti,  having  gone  out  into  the  wood 
one  morning,  as  his  manner  was,  to  collect  food  for  his  hogs, 
left  his  cottage  in  the  care  of  his  eldest  son,  Bo-bo,  a  great 
lubberly  boy,  who,  being  fond  of  playing  with  fire,  as  youn- 
kers  of  his  age  commonly  are,  let  some  sparks  escape  into  a 
bundle  of  straw,  which,  kindling  quickly,  spread  the  confla- 
gration over  every  part  of  their  poor  mansion,  till  it  was  re- 
duced to  ashes. 

4.  Together  with  the  cottage  (a  sorry  antediluvian  make- 
shift of  a  building,  you  may  think  it),  what  was  of  much 
more  importance,  a  fine  litter  of  pigs,  no  less  than  nine  in 
number,  perished.  China  pigs  have  been  esteemed  a  luxury 
all  over  the  East,  from  the  remotest  periods  that  we  read  ofj 
Bo-bo  was  in  the  utmost  consternation,  as  you  may  think, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  tenement,  which  his  father 
and  he  could  easily  build  up  again  with  a  few  dry  branches 
and  the  labor  of  an  hour  or  two  at  any  time,  as  for  the  loss 
of  the  pigs. 

5.  While  he  was  thinking  what  he  should  say  to  his  father, 
and  wringing  his  hands  over  the  smoking  remnants  of  one  of 
those  untimely  sufferers,  an  odor  assailed  his  nostrils  unlike 
any  scent  which  he  had  before  experienced.    What  could  it 
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proceed  from?  Not  from  the  burnt  cottage — he  had  smelt 
that  smell  before;  indeed,  this  was  by  no  means  the  first 
accident  of  the  kind  which  had  occurred  through  the  negli- 
gence of  this  unlucky  young  firebrand — much  less  did  it  re- 
semble that  of  any  known  herb,  weed,  or  flower.  A  premoni- 
tory moistening  at  the  same  time  overflowed  his  nether  lip. 

6.  He  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  next  stooped  down  to 
feel  the  pig,  if  there  were  any  signs  of  life  in  it.  He  burnt 
his  fingers,  and  to  cool  them  he  applied  them,  in  his  booby 
fashion,  to  his  mouth.  Some  of  the  crumbs  of  the  scorched 
skin  had  come  away  with  his  fingers,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  (in  the  world's  life,  indeed,  for  before  him  no  man 
had  known  it,)  he  tasted — crackling!  Again  he  felt  and 
fumbled  at  the  pig.  It  did  not  burn  him  so  much  now,  still 
he  licked  his  fingers  from  a  sort  of  habit. 

7.  The  truth  at  length  broke  into  his  slow  understanding 
that  it  was  the  pig  that  smelt  so,  and  the  pig  that  tasted  so  de- 
licious ;  and  surrendering  himself  up  to  the  new-born  pleasure, 
he  fell  to  tearing  up  whole  handfuls  of  the  scorched  skin 
with  the  flesh  next  it,  and  was  cramming  it  down  his  throat 
in  his  beastly  fashion,  when  his  sire  entered  amid  the  smok- 
ing rafters,  armed  with  retributory  cudgel ;  and  finding  how 
affairs  stood,  began  to  rain  blows  upon  the  young  rogue's 
shoulders  as  thick  as  hailstones,  which  Bo-bo  heeded  not  any 
more  than  if  they  had  been  flies. 

8.  The  tickling  pleasure,  which  he  experienced  in  his  lower 
regions,  had  rendered  him  quite  callous  to  any  inconve- 
niences he  might  feel  in  those  remote  quarters.  His  father 
might  lay  on,  but  he  could  not  beat  him  from  his  pig  till  he 
had  fairly  made  an  end  of  it ;  when,  becoming  a  little  more 
sensible  of  his  situation,  something  like  the  following  dia- 
logue ensued : 

9.  "  You  graceless  whelp,  what  have  you  got  there  devour- 
ing ?  Is  it  not  enough  that  you  have  burnt  me  down  three 
houses  with  your  dog's  tricks,  and  be  hanged  to  you,  but 
must  be  eating  fire,  and  I  know  not  what?  What  have  you 
got  there,  I  say  ?  " 

"Oh,  father,  the  pig— the  pig!  Do  come  and  taste  how 
nice  the  burnt  pig  eats ! " 
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The  ears  of  Ho-ti  tingled  with  horror.  He  cursed  his  son, 
and  he  cursed  himself  that  ever  he  should  beget  a  son  that 
should  eat  burnt  pig. 

10.  Bo-bo,  whose  scent  was  wonderfully  sharpened  since 
morning,  soon  raked  out  another  pig,  and  fairly  rending  it 
asunder,  thrust  the  lesser  half  by  main  force  into  the  fists  of 
Ho-ti,  still  shouting  out,  "  Eat,  eat,  eat  the  burnt  pig,  father ; 
only  taste!  Good,  good!"  With  such  like  ejaculations, 
cramming  all  the  while  as  if  he  would  choke. 

11.  Ho-ti  trembled  in  every  joint  while  he  grasped  the 
abominable  thing,  wavering  whether  he  should  not  put  his 
son  to  death  for  an  unnatural  young  monster,  when  the 
crackling,  scorching  his  fingers  as  it  had  done  his  son's,  and 
applying  the  same  remedy  to  them,  he  in  his  turn  tasted 
some  of  its  flavor,  which,  make  what  sour  mouths  he  would 
for  a  pretence,  proved  not  altogether  displeasing  to  him.  In 
conclusion  (for  the  manuscript  here  is  a  little  tedious)  both 
father  and  son  fairly  sat  down  to  the  mess,  and  never  left  off 
till  they  had  dispatched  all  that  remained  of  the  litter. 

12.  Bo-bo  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  let  the  secret  escape, 
for  the  neighbors  would  certainly  have  stoned  them  for  a 
couple  of  abominable  wretches,  who  could  think  of  improv- 
ing upon  the  good  meat  with  which  they  were  provided. 
Nevertheless,  strange  stories  got  about.  It  was  observed  that 
Ho-ti's  cottage  was  burnt  down  now  more  frequently  than 
ever.  Nothing  but  fires  from  this  time  forward.  Some 
would  break  out  in  broad  day,  others  in  the  night-time. 

13.  At  length  they  were  watched,  the  terrible  mystery  dis- 
covered, and  father  and  son  summoned  to  take  their  trial  at 
Pekin,  then  an  inconsiderable  assize  town.  Evidence  was 
given,  the  obnoxious  food  itself  produced  in  court,  and  ver- 
dict about  to  be  pronounced,  when  the  foreman  of  the  jury 
begged  that  some  of  the  burnt  pig,  of  which  the  culprits  stood 
accused,  might  be  handed  into  the  box. 

14.  He  handled  it,  and  they  all  handled  it ;  and  burning 
their  fingers  as  Bo-bo  and  his  father  had  done  before  them, 
and  nature  prompting  to  each  of  them  the  same  remedy, 
against  the  face  of  all  the  facts,  and  the  clearest  charge  which 
judge  had  ever  given — to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court, 
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townsfolk,  strangers,  reporters,  and  all  present — without  leav- 
ing the  box,  or  any  manner  of  consultation  whatever,  they 
brought  in  a  simultaneous  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

15.  The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at  the 
manifest  iniquity  of  the  decision ;  and,  when  the  court  was 
dismissed,  went  privily  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that  could 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  In  a  few  days  his  lordship's  town 
house  was  observed  to  be  on  fire.  The  thing  took  wing,  and 
now  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  fires  in  every  direction. 
Fuel  and  pigs  grew  enormously  dear  all  over  the  district. 

16.  The  insurance  offices  one  and  all  shut  up  shop.  People 
built  slighter  and  slighter  every  day,  until  it  was  feared  that 
the  very  science  of  architecture  would  in  no  long  time  be  lost 
to  the  world.  Thus  this  custom  of  firing  houses  continued, 
till,  in  process  of  time,  says  the  manuscript,  a  sage  arose,  like 
our  Locke,  who  made  a  discovery  that  the  flesh  of  swine,  or 
indeed  of  any  other  animal,  might  be  cooked  (burnt,  as  they 
called  it,)  without  the  necessity  of  consuming  a  whole  house 
to  dress  it. 

17.  Then  first  began  the  rude  form  of  a  gridiron.  Roast- 
ing by  the  string,  or  spit,  came  a  century  or  two  later — I  for- 
get in  whose  dynasty.  By  such  slow  degrees,  concludes  the 
manuscript,  do  the  most  useful,  and  seemingly  the  most 
obvious  arts  make  their  way  among  mankind. 

18.  Without  placing  too  implicit  faith  on  the  account  thus 
given,  it  must  be  agreed,  that  if  a  worthy  pretext  for  so  dan- 
gerous an  experiment  as  setting  houses  on  fire  (especially  in 
these  days)  could  be  assigned  in  favor  of  any  culinary  object, 
that  pretext  and  excuse  might  be  found  in  Roast  Pig. 


LESSOJ^  LXXX. 

THE    BRIDGE    OE    SI&HS. 

THOMAS  HOOD. 

Thomas  Hood,  a  famous  English  poet  and  essayist,  was  born  in  London  in  1798 
and  died  in  1845.  Like  poor  Yorick  he  was  "  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  ex- 
cellent fancy."    As  a  punster  he  is  unrivaled.     Some  of  his  serious  poems  are 
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exquisitely  tender  and  pathetic.    At  diflferent  times  during  his  life,  he  was  editor 
of  "The  Gem,"  "New  Monthly  Magazine,"  and  "Hood's  Magazine." 

1.  One  more  unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath, 
Rashly  importunate. 
Gone  to  her  death! 

2.  Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair! 

3.  Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing: 
Take  her  up  instantly. 
Loving,  not  loathing! 

4.  Touch  her  not  scornfully; 
Think  of  her  mournfully, 
Gently  and  humanly; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  her — 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

5.  Make  no  deep  scrutiny 
Into  her  mutiny 
Rash  and  undutiful; 
Past  all  dishonor, 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

6.  Loop  up  her  tresses 
Escaped  from  the  comb. 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses; 
While  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home? 

N 
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7.  Who  was  her  father? 
Who  was  her  mother? 
Had  she  a  sister? 
Had  she  a  brother? 

Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other? 

8.  Alas!  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun! 
Oh!  it  was  pitiful  I 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 
Home  she  had  none! 

9.  Sisterly,  brotherly, 
Fatherly,  motherly 
Feelings  had  changed: 
Love  by  harsh  evidence. 
Thrown  from  its  eminence; 
Even  God's  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

10.  Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river, 
With  many  a  light 

From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement, 
She  stood  with  amazement, 
Houseless  by  night. 
The  bleak  winds  of  March 
Made  her  tremble  and  shiver; 
But  not  the  dark  arch. 
Or  the  black  flowing  river. 

11.  Mad  from  life's  history 
Glad  to  death's  mystery 
Swift  to  be  hurled — 
Anywhere,  anywhere — 
Out  of  the  world — 
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In  she  plunged  boldly, 
No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran. 

12.  Take  her  up  tenderly, 
Lift  her  with  care; 
Fashioned  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  fair! 

13.  Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly. 
Decently,  kindly, 
Smooth,  and  compose  them; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them. 
Staring  so  blindly! 

14.  Dreadfully  staring 
Through  muddy  impurity, 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fixed  on  futurity. 

15.  Perishing  gloomily. 
Spurred  by  contumely. 
Cold  inhumanity. 
Burning  insanity, 
Into  her  rest! 

— Cross  her  hands  humbly 

As  if  praying  dumbly. 

Over  her  breast! 

Owning  her  weakness. 

Her  evil  behavior, 

And  leaving,  with  meekness, 

Her  sins  to  her  Saviour! 
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LESSOJf  LXXXI. 

GOLDEN"    O-RAIIS'. 

EDWARD    EVERETT. 


1.  Gold,  while  it  is  gold,  is  good  for  little  or  nothing.  You 
can  neither  eat  it,  nor  drink  it,  nor  smoke  it.  You  can 
neither  wear  it,  nor  burn  it  as  fuel,  nor  build  a  house  with  it ; 
it  is  really  useless  till  you  exchange  it  for  consumable,  per- 
ishable goods ;  and  the  more  plentiful  it  is  the  less  its  ex- 
changeable value. 

2.  Far  different  the  case  with  our  Atlantic  gold;  it  does 
not  perish  when  consumed,  but,  by  a  nobler  alchemy  than 
that  of  Paracelsus,  is  transmuted  in  consumption  to  a  higher 
life.  "  Perish  in  consumption,"  did  the  old  miser  say  ?  Thou 
fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened  except  it  die. 

3.  The  burning  pen  of  inspiration,  ranging  heaven  and 
earth  for  a  similitude,  to  convey  to  our  poor  minds  some  not 
inadequate  idea  of  the  mighty  doctrine  of  the  resurrection, 
can  find  no  symbol  so  expressive  as  "bare  grain,  it  may 
chance  of  wheat  or  some  other  grain." 

4.  To-day  a  senseless  plant,  to-morrow  it  is  human  bone 
and  muscle,  vein  and  artery,  sinew  and  nerve;  beating 
pulse,  heaving  lungs,  toiling,  ah,  sometimes,  overtoiling  brain. 
Last  June,  it  sucked  from  the  cold  breast  of  the  earth  the 
watery  nourishment  of  its  distending  sap-vessels ;  and  now  it 
clothes  the  manly  form  with  warm  cordial  flesh  ;  quivers  and 
thrills  with  the  five- fold  mystery  of  sense ;  purveys  and  min- 
isters to  the  higher  mystery  of  thought. 

5.  Heaped  up  in  your  granaries  this  week,  the  next  it  will 
strike  in  the  stalwart  arm,  and  glow  in  the  blushing  cheek, 
and  flash  in  the  beaming  eye ;  till  we  learn  at  last  to  realize 
that  the  slender  stalk,  which  we  have  seen  shaken  by  the 
summer  breeze,  bending  in  the  corn-field  under  the  yellow 
burden  of  harvest,  is  indeed  the  "  staff  of  life,"  which,  since 
the  world  began,  has  supported  the  toiling  and  struggling 
myriads  of  humanity  on  the  mighty  pilgrimage  of  being. 
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LESSOJ^  LXXXIL 
LEiVRisriisra-  to  pray. 

MARY  E.  DOD0E. 

1.  Kneeling,  fair  in  the  twilight  gray, 
A  beautiful  child  was  trying  to  pray  ; 
His  cheek  on  his  mother's  knee, 

His  bare  little  feet  half  hidden, 
His  smile  still  coming  unbidden, 
And  his  heart  brimful  of  glee. 

2.  "  I  want  to  laugh.    Is  it  naughty  ?    Say, 

0  mamma !     I've  had  such  fun  to-day 

1  hardly  can  say  my  prayers. 

I  don't  feel  just  like  praying; 
I  want  to  be  out-doors  playing, 
And  run,  all  undressed,  down  stairs. 

3.  "  I  can  see  the  flowers  in  the  garden-bed, 
SI  ining  so  pretty,  and  sweet,  and  red ; 
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And  Sammy  is  swinging,  I  guess. 
Oh !  everything  is  so  fine  out  there, 
I  want  to  put  it  all  in  the  prayer, — 

Do  you  mean  I  can  do  it  by  '  Yes '  ? 

4.  "  "When  I  say,  *  Now  I  lay  me — word  for  word, 
It  seems  to  me  as  if  nobody  heard  ; 
Would  '  Thank  you,  dear  God,'  be  right  ? 
He  gave  me  my  mammy. 
And  papa,  and  Sammy — 

0  mamma !  you  nodded  I  might." 

6.  Clasping  his  hands  and  hiding  his  face, 
Unconsciously  yearning  for  help  and  grace, 
The  little  one  now  began ; 

His  mother's  nod  and  sanction  sweet 
Had  led  him  close  to  the  dear  Lord's  feet, 
And  his  words  like  music  ran : 

6.  "  Thank  you  for  making  this  home  so  nice, 
The  flowers,  and  my  two  white  mice, — 

1  wish  I  could  keep  right  on ; 

I  thank  you,  too,  for  every  day — 
Only  I'm  'most  too  glad  to  pray, 
Dear  God,  I  think  I'm  done. 

7.  "  Now,  mamma,  rock  me — just  a  minute — 
And  sing  the  hymn  with  '  darling '  in  it. 

I  wish  I  could  say  my  prayers ! 

When  I  get  big,  I  know  I  can. 

Oh !  won't  it  be  nice  to  be  a  man. 
And  stay  all  night  down  stairs  ! " 

8.  The  mother,  singing,  clasped  'him  tight, 
Kissing  and  cooing  her  fond  "  Good-night," 
And  treasured  his  every  word. 

For  well  she  knew  that  the  artless  joy 
And  love  of  her  precious,  innocent  boy, 
Were  a  prayer  that  her  Lord  had  heard. 
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LESSOJf  LXXXIII. 

THE    GH-.OE,Y    OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

JOHN  m'IiAURIN. 

1.  Christianity  communicates  a  glory  to  all  other  objects, 
according  as  they  have  any  relation  to  it.  It  adorns  the  uni- 
verse ;  it  gives  a  luster  to  nature  and  to  Providence ;  it  is  the 
greatest  glory  of  the  lower  world,  that  its  Creator  was  for 
awhile  its  inhabitant. 

2.  A  poor  landlord  thinks  it  a  lasting  honor  to  his  cottage 
that  he  has  once  lodged  a  prince  or  emperor.  With  how 
much  more  reason  may  our  poor  cottage,  this  earth,  be  proud 
of  it,  that  the  Lord  of  glory  was  its  tenant  from  his  birth  to 
his  death !  yea,  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  habitable  parts  of  it 
before  it  had  a  beginning,  even  from  everlasting ! 

3.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  world  that  he  who  formed  it  dwelt 
on  it ;  of  the  air,  that  he  breathed  in  it ;  of  the  sun,  that  it 
shone  on  him ;  of  the  ground,  that  it  bore  him ;  of  the  sea, 
that  he  walked  on  it ;  of  the  elements,  that  they  nourished 
him ;  of  the  waters,  that  they  refreshed  him ;  of  us  men,  that 
he  lived  and  died  among  us,  yea,  that  he  lived  and  died  for 
us ;  that  he  assumed  our  flesh  and  blood,  and  carried  it  to 
the  highest  heavens,  where  it  shines  as  the  eternal  ornament 
and  wonder  of  the  creation  of  God. 

4.  It  gives  also  a  luster  to  Providence.  It  is  the  chief 
event  that  adorns  the  records  of  time,  and  enlivens  the  his- 
tory of  the  universe.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  various  great  lines 
of  Providence,  that  they  point  at  this  as  their  center ;  that 
they  prepared  the  way  for  its  coming ;  that  after  its  coming 
they  are  subservient  to  the  ends  of  it,  though  in  a  way  indeed 
to  us  at  present  mysterious  and  unsearchable.  Thus  we  know 
that  they  either  fulfil  the  promises  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  or 
his  threatenings ;  and  show  either  the  happiness  of  receiving 
him,  or  the  misery  of  rejecting  him. 
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LESSOJf  LXXXIV. 

PRA-YER,    AND    POTA.TOES. 

BEV.  J.   T.   PETTEE. 

1.  An  old  lady  sat  in  her  old  arm-chair, 
With  wrinkled  visage  and  dishevelled  hair, 

And  pale  and  hunger-worn  features ; 
For  days  and  for  weeks  her  only  fare, 
As  she  sat  there  in  her  old  arm-chair, 

Had  been  potatoes. 

2.  But  now  they  were  gone ;  of  bad  or  good. 
Not  one  was  left  for  the  old  lady's  food 

Of  those  potatoes. 
And  she  sighed  and  said,  "  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Where  shall  I  send,  and  to  whom  shall  I  go 

For  more  potatoes  ?  " 

3.  And  she  thought  of  the  deacon  over  the  way, 
The  deacon  so  ready  to  worship  and  pray, 

^^^lose  cellar  was  full  of  potatoes. 
And  she  said :  "  I  will  send  for  the  deacon  to  come ; 
He'll  not  mind  much  to  give  me  some 

Of  such  a  store  of  potatoes." 

4.  And  the  deacon  came  over  as  fast  as  he  could. 
Thinking  to  do  the  old  lady  some  good, 

But  never  for  once  of  potatoes ; 
He  asked  her  at  once  what  was  her  chief  want, 
And  she,  simple  soul,  expecting  a  grant. 

Immediately  answered,  "Potatoes." 

5.  But  the  deacon's  religion  didn't  lie  that  way ; 
He  was  more  accustomed  to  preach  and  to  pray. 

Than  to  give  of  his  hoarded  potatoes ; 
So,  not  hearing,  of  course,  what  the  old  lady  said, 
He  rose  to  pray  with  uncovered  head, 

But  she  only  thought  of  potatoes. 
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6.  He  prayed  for  patience,  and  wisdom,  and  grace, 
But  when  he  prayed,  "  Lord,  give  her  peace," 

She  audibly  sighed  ^^  give  potatoes  ;^^ 
And  at  the  end  of  each  prayer  which  he  said. 
He  heard,  or  thought  that  he  heard  in  its  stead, 

That  same  request  for  potatoes. 

7.  The  deacon  was  troubled ;  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
'T  was  very  embarrassing  to  have  her  act  so 

About  "  those  carnal  potatoes." 
So  ending  his  prayer,  he  started  for  home ; 
But,  as  the  door  closed  behind  him,  he  heard  a  deep  groan, 

"OA,  give  to  the  hungry,  potatoes  P^ 

8.  And  that  groan  followed  him  all  the  way  home ; 
In  the  midst  of  the  night  it  haunted  his  room — 

"  Oh,  give  to  the  hungry,  potatoes ! " 
He  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  arose  and  dressed ; 
From  his  well-filled  cellar  taking  in  haste 

A  bag  of  his  best  potatoes. 

9.  Again  he  went  to  the  widow's  lone  hut ; 
Her  sleepless  eyes  she  had  not  shut ; 
But  there  she  sat  in  that  old  arm-chair. 
With  the  same  wan  features,  the  same  sad  air, 
And,  entering  in,  he  poured  on  the  floor 

A  bushel  or  more,  from  his  goodly  store, 
Of  choicest  potatoes. 

10.  The  widow's  heart  leaped  up  for  joy. 
Her  face  was  haggard  and  wan  no  more. 
*'  Now,"  said  the  deacon,  "  shall  we  pray  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  said  the  widow,  "  now  you  may." 
And  he  kneeled  him  down  on  the  sanded  floor," 
Where  he  had  poured  his  goodly  store. 
And  such  a  prayer  the  deacon  prayed. 
As  never  before  his  lips  essayed ; 
No  longer  embarrassed,  but  free  and  full, 
He  poured  out  the  voice  of  a  liberal  soul, 
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And  the  widow  responded  aloud  "Amen ! " 
But  said  no  more  of  potatoes. 

11.  And  would  you,  who  hear  this  simple  tale, 
Pray  for  the  poor,  and  praying,  "  prevail  ?  " 
Then  preface  your  prayers  with  alms  and  good  deeds ; 
Search  out  the  poor,  their  wants,  and  their  needs : 
Pray  for  peace,  and  grace,  and  spiritual  food, 
For  wisdom,  and  guidance, — for  all  these  are  good, — 
But  donH  forget  the  potatoes. 


LESSOJ^  LXXXV. 

THE    BASHFUL    3MA.N. 
HENRY   MACKENZIE. 

1.  Among  the  various  good  and  bad  qualities  incident  to 
our  nature,  I  am  unfortunately  overstocked  with  the  one 
called  bashfulness :  for  you  must  know,  I  inherit  such  an  ex- 
treme susceptibility  of  shame,  that  on  the  smallest  subject 
of  confusion,  my  blood  rushes  into  my  cheeks,  and  I  appear 
a  perfect  full-blown  rose ;  in  short,  !•  am  commonly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  "  The  Bashful  Man." 

2.  The  consciousness  of  this  unhappy  failing,  made  me 
formerly  avoid  that  social  company  which  I  should  other- 
wise have  been  ambitious  to  appear  in ;  but  at  length  becom- 
ing possessed  of  an  ample  fortune  by  the  death  of  an  old  rich 
uncle,  and  vainly  supposing  "  that  money  makes  the  man," 
I  now  determined  to  shake  off  my  natural  timidity,  and  join 
the  gay  throng. 

3.  With  this  view  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with 
one  whose  open,  easy  manner  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  of  a 
cordial  welcome,  Sir  Thomas  Friendly,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  my  late  uncle,  with  two  sons  and  five  daughters,  all 
grown  up,  and  living  with  their  mother  and  a  maiden  sister 
of  Sir  Thomas.  Conscious  of  my  unpolished  gait,  I  for  some 
time  took  private  lessons  of  a  professor,  who  taught  "  grown 
up  gentlemen  to  dance." 
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4.  Having,  by  his  means,  acquired  the  art  of  walking  with- 
out tottering,  and  learned  to  make  a  bow,  I  boldly  ventured 
to  obey  the  baronet's  invitation  to  a  family  dinner,  not  doubt- 
ing that  my  new  acquirements  would  enable  me  to  see  the 
ladies  with  tolerable  intrepidity ;  but  alas !  how  vain  are  all 
the  hopes  of  theory,  when  unsupported  by  habitual  practice. 

5.  As  I  approached  the  house  a  dinner-bell  alarmed  my 
fears,  lest  I  had  spoiled  the  dinner  by  want  of  punctuality ; 
impressed  with  the  idea  I  blushed  the  deepest  crimson,  as 
my  name  was  repeatedly  announced  by  the  several  livery 
servants  who  ushered  me  into  the  library,  hardly  knowing 
what  or  whom  I  saw.  At  my  first  entrance  I  summoned 
all  my  fortitude,  and  made  my  new-learned  bow  to  Lady 
Friendly ;  but  unfortunately  in  bringing  my  left  foot  to  the 
third  position,  I  trod  upon  the  gouty  toe  of  poor  Sir  Thomas, 
who  had  followed  close  to  my  heels,  to  be  the  nomenclator 
of  the  family. 

6.  The  confusion  this  occasioned  in  me  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived, since  none  but  bashful  men  can  judge  of  my  distress ; 
and  of  that  description,  the  number  I  believe  is  very  small. 
The  baronet's  politeness  by  degrees  dissipated  my  concern, 
and  I  was  astonished  to  see  how  far  good  breeding  could  en- 
able him  to  suppress  his  feelings,  and  to  appear  with  perfect 
ease  after  so  painful  an  accident. 

7.  The  cheerfulness  of  her  ladyship,  and  the  familiar  chat 
of  the  young  ladies,  insensibly  led  me  to  throw  off  my  re- 
serve and  sheepishness,  till  at  length  I  ventured  to  join  in 
conversation,  and  even  to  start  fresh  subjects.  The  library 
being  richly  furnished  with  books  in  elegant  bindings,  and 
observing  an  edition  of  "Xenophon"  in  sixteen  volumes, 
which  greatly  excited  my  curiosity,  I  rose  up  to  examine  it. 
Sir  Thomas  saw  what  I  was  about,  and,  as  I  supposed,  will- 
ing to  save  me  trouble,  rose  to  take  down  the  book,  which 
made  me  more  eager  to  prevent  him ;  and  hastily  laying  my 
hand  on  the  first  volume,  I  pulled  it  forcibly :  but  lo !  instead 
of  books,  a  board,  which  by  leather  and  gilding  had  been 
made  to  look  like  sixteen  volumes,  came  tumbling  down,  and 
unluckily  pitched  upon  an  ink-stand  on  the  table  under  it. 

8.  In  vain  did  Sir  Thomas  assure  me  there  was  no  harm ; 
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I  saw  the  ink  streaming  fi-om  an  inlaid  table  upon  the  Tur- 
key carpet,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  attempted  to 
stop  its  progress  with  my  cambric  handkerchief.  In  the 
hight  of  this  confusion  we  were  informed  that  dinner  was 
served  up,  and  I  with  joy  perceived  that  the  bell  which  at 
first  had  so  alarmed  my  fears,  was  only  the  half-hour  dinner- 
beU. 

9.  In  walking  through  the  hall  and  suite  of  apartments  to 
the  dining-room,  I  had  time  to  collect  my  scattered  senses, 
and  was  desired  to  take  my  seat  between  Lady  Friendly  and 
her  eldest  daughter  at  the  table.  Since  the  fall  of  the  wooden 
"  Xenophon,"  my  face  had  been  continually  burning  like  a 
firebrand ;  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  recover  myself,  and  to 
feel  comfortably  cool,  when  an  unlooked  for  accident  re- 
kindled all  my  heat  and  blushes. 

10.  Having  set  my  plate  of  soup  too  near  the  edge  of  the 
table,  in  bowing  to  Miss  Dinah,  who  politely  complimented 
the  pattern  of  my  waistcoat,  I  tumbled  the  whole  scalding 
contents  into  my  lap.  In  spite  of  an  immediate  supply  of 
napkins  to  wipe  the  surface  of  my  clothes,  my  black  silk 
breeches  were  not  thick  enough  to  save  me  from  the  painful 
effects  of  this  sudden  fomentation,  and  for  some  minutes  I 
seemed  to  be  stewing  in  a  boiling  caldron ;  but  recollecting 
how  Sir  Thomas  had  disguised  his  torture  when  I  trod  upon 
his  toe,  I  firmly  bore  my  pain  in  silence,  and  sat  with  my 
lower  extremities  parboiled  amidst  the  stifled  giggling  of  the 
ladies  and  the  servants. 

11.  I  will  not  relate  the  several  blunders  which  I  made 
during  the  first  course,  or  the  distress  occasioned  by  being 
desired  to  carve  a  fowl  or  help  to  various  dishes  that  stood 
near  me,  by  spilling  a  sauce-boat  and  knocking "  down  a 
salt-cellar ;  rather  let  me  hasten  to  the  second  course,  "  where 
fresh  disasters  overwhelmed  me  quite." 

12.  I  had  a  piece  of  rich  sweet  pudding  on  my  fork,  when 
Miss  Louisa  Friendly  begged  to  trouble  me  for  a  pigeon  that 
stood  near  me.  In  my  haste,  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did, 
I  hurried  the  pudding  into  my  mouth  hot  as  a  burning  coal. 
It  was  impossible  to  conceal  my  agony, — my  eyes  were  start- 
ing firom  their  sockets. 
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13.  At  last,  in  spite  of  shame  and  resolution,  I  was  obliged 
to  drop  the  cause  of  torment  on  my  plate.  Sir  Thomas  and 
the  ladies  all  compassionated  my  misfortune,  and  each  ad- 
vised a  different  application ;  one  recommended  oil,  another 
water,  but  all  agreed  that  wine  was  best  for  drawing  out  fire, 
and  a  glass  of  sherry  was  brought  me  from  the  sideboard, 
which  I  snatched  up  with  eagerness :  but  oh !  how  shall  I 
tell  the  sequel?  whether  the  butler  by  accident  mistook,  or 
purposely  designed  to  drive  me  mad,  he  gave  me  the  strong- 
est brandy,  with  which  I  filled  my  mouth,  already  flayed 
and  blistered. 

14.  Totally  unused  to  ardent  spirits,  with  my  tongue, 
throat,  and  palate  as  raw  as  beef,  what  could  I  do  ?  I  could 
not  swallow ;  and,  clapping  my  hands  upon  my  mouth,  the 
liquor  streamed  through  my  nose  and  fingers  like  a  fountain 
over  all  the  dishes  ;  and  I  was  completely  crushed  by  bursts 
of  laughter  from  all  quarters.  In  vain  did  Sir  Thomas  repri- 
mand the  servants,  and  Lady  Friendly  chide  her  daughters 
for  the  measure  of  my  shame ;  but  their  diversion  was  not 
yet  complete. 

15.  To  relieve  myself  from  the  intolerable  state  of  perspira- 
tion which  this  accident  had  caused,  without  considering 
what  I  did,  I  wiped  my  face  with  that  ill-fated  handkerchief, 
which  was  still  wet  from  the  consequences  of  the  fall  of 
"  Xenophon,"  and  covered  all  my  features  with  streaks  of 
ink  in  every  direction.  The  baronet  himself  could  not  sup- 
port this  shock,  but  joined  his  lady  in  the  general  laugh ; 
while  I  sprung  from  the  table  in  despair,  rushed  out  of  the 
house,  and  ran  home  in  an  agony  of  confusion  and  disgrace 
which  the  most  poignant  sense  of  guilt  could  have  excited. 

16.  Thus,  without  having  deviated  from  the  path  of  moral 
rectitude,  I  am  sufiering  torments  like  a  "  doomed  spirit." 
The  lower  half  of  me  has  been  almost  boiled,  my  tongue  and 
mouth  grilled,  and  I  bear  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  my  fore- 
head ;  yet  these  are  but  trifling  considerations  to  the  ever- 
lasting shame  which  I  must  feel  whenever  this  adventure 
shall  be  mentioned.  Perhaps  by  your  assistance  when  my 
neighbors  know  how  much  I  feel  on  the  occasion,  they  will 
spare  a  bashful  man,  and  (as  I  am  just  informed  my  poul- 
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tice  is  ready)  I  trust  you  will  excuse  the  haste  in  which  I 
retire. 


LESSOJV  LXXXVI. 

THANA-XOFSIS. 
W.   C.   BRYANT. 

1.  To  him'  who,  in  the  love  of  nature,  holds 

Communion  with  her  visible  forms',  she  speaks 
A  various  language' ;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty ;  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy',  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness  ere  he  is  aware. 

2.  When  thoughts 

Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit',  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony',  and  shroud',  and  pall', 
And  breathless  darkness',  and  the  narrow  house', 
Make  thee  to  shudder  and  grow  sick  at  heart' ; — 
Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 
To  Nature's  teaching,  while  from  all  around — 
Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air, — 
Comes  a  still  voice — Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 
The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 
In  all  his  course' ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 
Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid  with  many  tears', 
Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean',  shall  exist 
Thy  image\ 

3.  Earth',  that  nourish'd  thee',  shaH  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again' ; 
And,  lost  each  human  trace',  surrendering  up 
Thine  individual  being',  shalt  thou  go 
To  mix  for  ever  with  the  elements', 
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To  be  a  brother  to  th'  insensible  rock 
And  to  the  sluggish  clod',  which  the  rude  swain 
Turns  with  his  share  and  treads  upon.    The  oak 
Shall  send  his  roots  abroad',  and  pierce  thy  mold\ 

4.  Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 

Shalt  thou  retire  alone', — nor  couldst  thou  wish 
Couch  more  magnificent.    Thou  shalt  lie  down 
With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world', — with  kings', 
The  powerful  of  the  earth', — the  wise',  the  good', 
Fair  forms',  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past', 
All  in  one  mighty  sepulcher'. 

6.    ,^_     'A.a-  The  hills', 

<  Eock-ribb'd',  and  ancient  as  the  sun' ;  the  vales', 
Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between' ; 
The  venerable  woods' ;  rivers  that  move 
In  majesty',  and  the  complaining  brooks 
That  make  the  meadows  green' ;  and,  pour'd  round  all. 
Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste'. 
Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 
Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.    The  golden  sun\ 
The  planets',  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven\ 
Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death'. 
Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages'.    All  that  tread 
The  globe  are  but  a  handful,  to  the  tribes 
That  slumber  in  its  bosom. 

6-  Take  the  wings 

Of  morning,  and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce. 
Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 
Where  rolls  the  Oregon  and  hears  no  sound 
Save  his  own  dashings'— yet  the  dead  are  there' ; 
And  millions  in  those  solitudes',  since  first 
The  flight  of  years  began',  have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep'— the  dead  reign  there  alone'. 

7.  So  shalt  thou  rest' ;  and  what  if  thou  withdraw 
In  silence  from  the  living,  and  no  fi-iend 
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Take  note  of  thy  departure  ?    All  that  breathe 
Will  share  thy  destiny.     The  gay  will  laugh 
When  thou  art  gone',  the  solemn  brood  of  care 
Plod  on ;  and  each  one',  as  before',  will  chase 
His  favorite  phantom' ;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 
Their  mirth  and  their  employments',  and  shall  come 
And  make  their  bed  with  thee\ 

8.  As  the  long  train 
Of  ages  glides  away',  the  sons  of  men', 

The  youth  in  hfe's  green  spring',  and  he  who  goes 
In  the  full  strength  of  years',  matron',  and  maid', 
And  the  sweet  babe',  and  the  gray-headed  man', — 
Shall,  one  by  one,  be  gather'd  to  thy  side, 
By  those  who,  in  their  turn,  shall  follow  them. 

9.  So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan',  which  moves 

To  that  mysterious  realm',  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death'. 
Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon',  but,  sustain'd  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust',  approach  thy  grave'. 
Like  one  that  draws  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him',  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams\ 


LESSOjY  LXXXVIL 

A.    POLITICAL    PAUSE. 

CHARLES   JAMES  FOX. 

Charles  James  Fox  was  an  eminent  English  statesman.  He  was  born  in  1749, 
and  died  in  1806. 

1.  "  But  we  must  pause ! "  says  the  honorable  gentleman. 
What' !  must  the  bowels  of  Great  Britain  be  torn  out',  her 
best  blood  spilt',  her  treasure  wasted',  that  you  may  make  an 
experiment'  ?  Put  yourselves — oh !  that  you  would  put 
yourselves — on  the  field  of  battle,  and  learn  to  judge  of  the 
sort  of  horrors  you  excite. 
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2.  In  former  wars,  a  man  might,  at  least,  have  some  feel- 
ing, some  interest,  that  served  to  balance  in  his  mind  the 
impressions  which  a  scene  of  carnage  and  of  death  must  in- 
flict ;  but  if  a  man  were  present  now  at  the  field  of  slaughter, 
and  were  to  inquire  for  what  they  were  fighting, — "Fight- 
ing' ! "  would  be  the  answer ;  "  they  are  not  fighting' ;  they 
are  pausing'."  Why  is  that  man  expiring'?  Why  is  that 
other  writhing  with  agony'  ?  What  means  this  implacable 
fury'? 

3.  The  answer  must  be,  "  You  are  quite  wrong,  sir ;  you 
deceive  yourself;  they  are  not  fighting';  do  not  disturb  them'; 
they  are  merely  pausing' !  This  man  is  not  expiring  with 
agony' ;  that  man  is  not  dead' ;  he  is  only  pausing'  I  Heaven 
help  you,  sir,  they  are  not  angry  with  one  another';  they 
have  now  no  cause  of  quarrel' ;  but  their  country  thinks 
there  should  be  a  pause' !  All  that  you  see,  sir',  is  nothing 
like  fighting' ;  there  is  no  harm',  nor  cruelty',  nor  bloodshed 
in  it',  whatever ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  political  pause' ! 
It  is  merely  to  try  an  experiment, — to  see  whether  Bonaparte 
will  not  behave  himself  better  than  heretofore ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  we  have  agreed  to  a  pause,  in  pure  friendship." 

4.  And  is  this  the  way,  sir',  that  you  are  to  show  your- 
selves the  advocates  of  order'  ?  You  take  up  a  system  calcu- 
lated to  uncivilize  the  world',  to  destroy  order',  to  trample  on 
religion',  to  stifle  in  the  heart',  not  merely  the  generosity  of 
noble  sentiment',  but  the  affections  of  social  life' ;  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  system',  you  spread  terror  and  devastation 
all  around  you. 


LESSOJT  LXXXVIII. 

GH"VE   ME   THREE   GRA-IlSrS    OF    CORN,    IMOTHER. 

MISS  EDWARDS. 

1.  Give  me  three  grains  of  corn,  mother, 
Only  three  grains  of  corn ; 
It  will  keep  the  little  life  I  have. 
Till  the  coming  of  the  morn. 
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I  am  dying  of  hunger  and  cold,  mother, 

Dying  of  hunger  and  cold, 
And  half  the  agony  of  such  a  death 

My  lips  have  never  told. 

It  has  gnawed  like  a  wolf  at  my  heart,  mother, 

A  wolf  that  is  fierce  for  blood, — 
All  the  livelong  day,  and  the  night  beside, 

Gnawing  for  lack  of  food. 
I  dreamed  of  bread  in  my  sleep,  mother, 

And  the  sight  was  heaven  to  see, — 
I  awoke  with  an  eager,  famishing  lip, 

But  you  had  no  bread  for  me. 

How  could  I  look  to  you,  mother, 

How  could  I  look  to  you, 
For  bread  to  give  to  your  starving  boy, 

When  you  were  starving  too  ? 
For  I  read  the  famine  in  your  cheek. 

And  in  your  eye  so  wild. 
And  I  felt  it  in  your  bony  hand, 

As  you  laid  it  on  your  child. 

The  queen  has  lands  and  gold,  mother, 

The  queen  has  lands  and  gold. 
While  you  are  forced  to  your  empty  breast 

A  skeleton  babe  to  hold, — 
A  babe  that  is  dying  of  want,  mother, 

As  I  am  dying  now, 
With  a  ghastly  look  in  its  sunken  eye. 

And  famine  upon  its  brow. 

What  has  poor  Ireland  done,  mother, 

What  has  poor  Ireland  done. 
That  the  world  looks  on,  and  sees  us  starve, 

Perishing,  one  by  one  ? 
Do  the  men  of  England  care  not,  mother. 

The  great  men  and  the  high. 
For  the  suffering  sons  of  Erin's  isle. 

Whether  they  live  or  die  ? 


i 
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There  is  many  a  brave  heart  here^  mother, 

Dying  of  want  and  cold, 
While  only  across  the  channel,  mother, 

Are  many  that  roll  in  gold ; 
There  are  rich  and  proud  men  there,  mother, 

With  wondrous  wealth  to  view. 
And  the  bread  they  fling  to  their  dogs  to-night, 

Would  give  life  to  me  and  you. 

Come  nearer  to  my  side,  mother, 

Come  nearer  to  my  side, 
And  hold  me  fondly,  as  you  held 

My  father  when  he  died ; 
Quick,  for  I  cannot  see  you,  mother, 

My  breath  is  almost  gone ; 
Mother,  dear  mother !  ere  I  die, 

Give  me  three  grains  of  corn. 


LESSOM  LXXXIX. 

IRISH    N"OT    A-LIEISrS. 

RICHARD  liALOR  SHIEL. 

Richard  Lalor  Shiel,  a  celebrated  Irish  orator  and  patriot,  was  born  at 
Drumdowney  near  Waterford  in  1791,  and  died  at  Florence  in  1851.  He  was  a 
writer  of  considerable  celebrity.  This  brilliant  appeal — one  of  the  most  eloquent 
in  the  annals  of  British  oratory — is  from  Shiel's  speech  on  the  Irish  Municipal 
Bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  22,  1837.  It  was  called  forth  by  an  expres- 
sion which  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  made  use  of  some  time  before  in  the  House  of 
Commons.    He  said  that  the  Irish  were  "Aliens  in  blood  and  in  religion." 

As-saye',  (as-si'.)     5.  Vi-me-i-ra,  (ve-ma'-e-ra.)     5.  Bad-a-jos',  (bad-a-hos'.) 
5.  Al-bu-e'-ra,  (al-bo-a'-ra.)     6.  Tou- louse,  (to-loz'.) 

1.  I  SHOULD  be  surprised,  indeed,  if,  while  you  are  doing 
us  wrong,  you  did  not  profess  your  solicitude  to  do  us  justice. 
From  the  day  on  which  Strongbow  set  his  foot  upon  the 
shore  of  Ireland,  Englishmen  were  never  wanting  in  protesta- 
tions of  their  deep  anxiety  to  do  us  justice ; — even  Strafford, 
the  deserter  of  the  people's  cause, — the  renegade  Wentworth, 
who  gave  evidence  in  Ireland  of  the  spirit  of  instinctive 
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tyranny  which  predominated  in  his  character, — even  Straf- 
ford, while  he  trampled  upon  our  rights,  and  trod  upon  the 
heart  of  the  country,  protested  his  solicitude  to  do  justice  to 
Ireland !  What  marvel  is  it,  then,  that  gentlemen  opposite 
should  deal  in  such  vehement  protestations  ? 

2.  There  is,  however,  one  man,  of  great  abilities, — not  a 
member  of  this  House,  but  whose  talents  and  whose  bold- 
ness have  placed  him  in  the  topmost  place  in  his  party, — 
who,  disdaining  all  imposture,  and  thinking  it  the  best  course 
to  appeal  directly  to  the  religious  and  national  antipathies 
of  the  people  of  this  country, — abandoning  all  reserve,  and 
flinging  off  the  slender  veil  by  which  his  political  associates 
affect  to  cover,  although  they  cannot  hide,  their  motives, — 
distinctly  and  audaciously  tells  the  Irish  people  that  they 
are  not  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  Englishmen ;  and 
pronounces  them,  in  any  particular  which  could  enter  his 
minute  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  by  which  fellow- 
citizenship  is  created,  in  race,  identity,  and  religion  to  be 
aliens — to  be  aliens  in  race — to  be  aliens  in  country — to  be 
aliens  in  religion !  Aliens !  Gracious  heavens !  was  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords, — and  did  he 
not  start  up  and  exclaim,  "  Hold !  I  have  seen  the  aliens  do 
their  duty !" 

3.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  not  a  man  of  an  excitable 
temperament.  His  mind  is  of  a  cast  too  martial  to  be  easily 
moved;  but,  notwithstanding  his  habitual  inflexibility,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  when  he  heard  his  Roman 
Catholic  countrymen  (for  we  are  his  countrymen)  designated 
by  a  phrase  as  offensive  as  the  abundant  vocabulary  of  his 
eloquent  confederate  could  supply, — I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  ought  to  have  recollected  the  many  fields  of  fight  in 
which  we  have  been  contributors  to  his  renown.  "  The  bat- 
tles, sieges,  fortunes,  that  he  has  passed,"  ought  to  have  come 
back  upon  him. 

4.  He  ought  to  have  remembered  that,  from  the  earliest 
achievement  in  which  he  displayed  that  military  genius 
which  has  placed  him  foremost  in  the  annals  of  modern , 
warfare,  down  to  that  last  and  surpassing  combat  which  has 
made  his  name  imperishable, — from  Assaye  to  Waterloo,- 
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the  Irish  soldiers,  with  whom  your  armies  are  filled,  were 
the  inseparable  auxiliaries  to  the  glory  with  which  his 
unparalleled  successes  have  been  crowned. 

6.  Whose  were  the  arms  that  drove  your  bayonets  at 
Vimeira  through  the  phalanxes  that  never  reeled  to  the 
shock  of  war  before?  What  desperate  valor  climbed  the 
steeps  and  filled  the  moats  at  Badajos?  All  his  victories 
should  have  rushed  and  crowded  back  upon  his  memory, — 
Vimeira,  Badajos,  Salamanca,  Albuera,  Toulouse,  and,  last  of 
all,  the  greatest — . 

6.  Tell  me, — for  you  were  there, — I  appeal  to  the  gallant 
soldier  before  me.  Sir  Henry  Harding,  from  whose  opinions 
I  differ,  but  who  bears,  I  know,  a  generous  heart  in  an 
intrepid  breast ; — tell  me, — for  you  must  needs  remember, — 
on  that  day  when  the  destinies  of  mankind  were  trembling 
in  the  balance, — while  death  fell  in  showers,  when  the 
artillery  of  France  was  leveled  with  a  precision  of  the  most 
deadly  science, — when  her  legions,  incited  by  the  voice  and 
inspired  by  the  example  of  their  mighty  leader,  rushed  again 
and  again  to  the  onset, — tell  me  if,  for  an  instant,  when  to 
hesitate  for  an  instant  was  to  be  lost,  the  "  ahens  "  blenched  ? 

7.  And  when,  at  length,  the  moment  for  the  last  and 
decided  movement  had  arrived,  and  the  valor  which  had  so 
long  been  wisely  checked  was,  at  last,  let  loose, — when,  with 
words  familiar,  but  immortal,  the  great  captain  commanded 
the  great  assault, — tell  me  if  Catholic  Ireland,  with  less  heroic 
valor  than  the  natives  of  this  your  own  glorious  country, 
precipitated  herself  upon  the  foe?  The  blood  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  of  Ireland,  flowed  in  the  same  stream,  and 
drenched  the  same  field. 

8.  When  the  chill  morning  dawned,  their  dead  lay  cold 
and  stark  together ; — in  the  same  deep  pit  their  bodies  were 
deposited ;  the  green  corn  of  spring  is  now  breaking  from 
their  commingled  dust ;  the  dew  falls  from  heaven  upon  their 
union  in  the  grave.  Partakers  in  every  peril,  in  the  glory 
shall  we  not  be  permitted  to  participate;  and  shall  we  be 
told  as  a  requital,  that  we  are  estranged  from  the  noble 
country  for  whose  salvation  our  life-blood  was  poured  out  ? 
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LESSOJ^  XC. 

ORA-TOR.    PUFIi'. 

THOMAS  HOOD. 


Mr.  Orator  Puff  had  two  tones  in  his  voice, 
The  one  speaking  thus,  and  the  other  down  so  : 

In  each  sentence  he  utter'd  he  gave  you  your  choice ; 
For  one  half  was  B  alt,  and  the  rest  G  below. 

Oh !    Oh !    Orator  Puff, 
One  voice  for  an  orator's  surely  enough. 

But  he  still  talk'd  away,  spite  of  coughs,  and  of  frowns ; 
So  distracting  all  ears  with  his  ups  and  his  downs, 
That  a  wag  once,  on  hearing  the  orator  say, 
"  My  voice  is  for  war,"  ask'd  him,  "  Which  of  them,  pray  ?" 
Oh !    Oh  !     Orator  Puff, 
One  voice  for  an  orator's  surely  enough. 

Reeling  homeward  one  evening,  top-heavy  with  gin, 
And  rehearsing  his  speech  on  the  weight  of  the  crown. 

He  tripp'd  near  a  saw-pit,  and  tumbled  right  in ; 

"  Sinking-fund  "  the  last  words,  as  his  ;noddle  came  down. 

Oh!     Oh!    Orator  Puff, 
One  voice  for  an  orator's  surely  enough. 

"  Ho  1  help !"  he  exclaimed,  in  his  he  and  she  tones ; 
"Help  me  out!     Help  me  out!    I  have  broken  my  bones !" 
"  Help  you  out !"  said  a  Paddy,  who  pass'd ;  "  what  a  bother ! 
Why,  there's  two  of  you  there :  can't  you  help  one  another?" 
Oh!    Oh!     Orator  Puff,' 
One  voice  for  an  orator's  surely  enough. 


LESSOJf  XCI. 

SPRING. 

HENRY  W.   LONGFELLOW. 

1.  In  this  capricious  clime  of  ours,  spring  comes  sailing  in 
from  the  sea,  with  wet  and  heavy  cloud-sails,  and  the  misty 
pennon  of  the  east  wind  nailed  to  the  mast !    Yet  even  here, 
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and  in  the  stormy  month  of  March  even,  there  are  bright, 
warm  mornings,  when  we  open  our  windows  to  inhale  the 
balmy  air.  The  pigeons  fly  to  and  fro,  and  we  hear  the 
whirring  sound  of  wings. 

2.  Old  flies  crawl  out  of  the  cracks,  to  sun  themselves ;  and 
think  it  is  summer.  They  die  in  their  conceit;  and  so  do 
our  hearts  within  us,  when  the  cold  sea-breath  comes  from 
the  eastern  sea ;  and  again, 

"  The  driving  hail 
Upon  the  window  beats  with  icy  flail." 
• 
The  red-flowering  maple  is  first  in  blossom,  its  beautiful  pur- 
ple flowers  unfolding  a  fortnight  before  the  leaves. 

3.  The  moose-wood  follows,  with  rose-colored  buds  and 
leaves ;  and  the  dog-wood,  robed  in  the  white  of  its  own  pure 
blossoms.  Then  comes  the  sudden  rain  storm ;  and  the  birds 
fly  to  and  fro,  and  shriek.  Where  do  they  hide  themselves 
in  such  storms  ?  at  what  firesides  dry  their  feathery  cloaks  ? 
At  the  fireside  of  the  great,  hospitable  sun,  to-morrow,  not 
before, — they  must  sit  in  wet  garments  until  then. 

4.  In  all  climates  spring  is  beautiful.  In  the  south  it  is 
intoxicating,  and  sets  a  poet  beside  himself.  The  birds  begin 
to  sing ; — they  utter  a  few  rapturous  notes,  and  then  wait  for 
an  answer  in  the  silent  woods.  Those  green-coated  musi- 
cians, the  frogs,  make  holiday  in  the  neighboring  marshes. 
They,  too,  belong  to  the  orchestra  of  nature;  whose  vast 
theatre  is  again  opened,  though  the  doors  have  been  so  long 
bolted  with  icicles,  and  the  scenery  hung  with  snow  and  frost, 
like  cobwebs. 

5.  This  is  the  prelude,  which  announces  the  rising  of  the 
broad  green  curtain.  Already  the  grass  shoots  forth.  The 
waters  leap  with  thrilling  pulse  through  the  veins  of  the 
earth;  the  sap  through  the  veins  of  the  plants  and  trees; 
and  the  blood  through  the  veins  of  man.  What  a  thrill  of 
delight  in  spring-time !     What  a  joy  in  being  and  moving ! 

6.  Men  are  at  work  in  gardens ;  and  in  the  air  there  is  an 
odor  of  the  fresh  earth.  The  leaf-buds  begin  to  swell  and  blush. 
The  white  blossoms  of  the  cherry  hang  upon  the  boughs  like 
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snow-flakes,  and  ere  long  our  next-door  neighbors  will  be 
completely  hidden  from  us  by  the  dense  green  foliage. 


7.  The  May  flowers  open  their  soft  blue  eyes.  Children 
are  let  loose  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  They  hold  butter- 
cups under  each  others'  chins,  to  see  if  they  love  butter. 
And  the  little  girls  adorn  themselves  with  chains  and  curls 
of  dandelions ;  pull  out  the  yellow  leaves  to  see  if  the  school- 
boy loves  them,  and  blow  the  down  from  the  leafless  stalk, 
to  find  out  if  their  mothers  want  them  at  home. 

8.  And  at  night  so  cloudless  and  so  still !  Not  a  voice  of 
living  thing, — not  a  whisper  of  leaf  or  waving  bough, — ^not  a 
breath  of  wind, — not  a  sound  upon  the  earth  nor  in  the  air ! 
And  overhead  bends  the  blue  sky,  dewy  and  soft  and  radiant 
with  innumerable  stars,  like  the  inverted  bell  of  some  blue 
flower,  sprinkled  with  golden  dust,  and  breathing  fragrance. 
Or  if  the  heavens  are  overcast,  it  is  no  wild  storm  of  wind 
and  rain;  but  clouds  that  melt  and  fall  in  showers.  One 
does  not  wish  to  sleep;  but  lies  awake  to  hear  the  pleasant 
sound  of  the  dropping  rain. 
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LESSOJf  XCII. 

OLD    IROT^SIDES. 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 

Ay,  tear  her  tatter'd  ensign  down^ ! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  a  heart  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky^ ; 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle-shout\ 

And,  burst  the  cannon's  roar^ : 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean-air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more ! 

Her  deck',  once  red  with  heroes'  blood', 

Where  knelt  the  vanquish 'd  foe', 
When  winds  were  hurrying  o'er  the  flood, 

And  waves  were  white  below'. 
No  more  shall  feel  the  victor's  tread\ 

Or  know  the  conquer'd  knee^ : 
The  harpies'  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 

The  eagle  of  the  sea ! 

Oh,  better  that  her  shatter'd  hulk 

Should  sink  beneath  the  wave' ! 
Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep', 

And  there  should  be  her  grave' ! 
Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag\ 

Set  every  threadbare  saiP, 
And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms', 

The  lightning  and  the  gale' ! 


LESSOJf  XCIII. 

PRESS    ON! 

ANONYMOUS. 


1.  This  is  a  speech,  brief,  but  full  of  inspiration  and  open- 
ing the  way  to  all  victory.  The  mystery  of  Napoleon's 
career  was  this : — under  all  difficulties  and  discouragements. 
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"  Press  on !"  It  solves  the  problem  of  all  heroes^ ;  it  is  the 
rule  by  which  to  weigh  rightly  all  wonderful  successes',  and 
triumphal  marches  to  fortune  and  genius\ 

2.  It  should  be  the  motto  of  alP,  old'  and  young\  high'  and 
low\  fortunate'  and  unfortunate^  so  called.  "  Press  on' !" 
Never  despair';  never  be  discouraged';  however  stormy  the 
heavens',  however  dark  the  way',  however  great  the  difficul- 
ties and  repeated  the  failures',  "  Press  on' !" 

3.  If  Fortune  has  played  false  with  thee  to-day',  do  thou 
play  true  to  thyself  to-morrow'.  If  thy  riches  have  taken 
wings  and  left  thee',  do  not  weep  thy  life  away',  but  be  up 
and  doing',  and  retrieve  the  loss  by  new  energies  and  action'. 
If  an  unfortunate  bargain  has  deranged  thy  business',  do  not 
fold  thy  arms',  and  give  up  all  as  lost',  but  stir  thyself  and 
work  the  more  vigorously'. 

4.  If  those  whom  thou  hast  trusted  have  betrayed  thee', 
do  not  be  discouraged' ;  do  not  idly  weep' ;  but  "  Press  on' !" 
find  others' ;  or,  what  is  better',  learn  to  live  within  thyself. 
Let  the  foolishness  of  yesterday'  make  thee  wise  to-day'.  If 
thy  affections  have  been  poured  out',  like  water  in  the  desert', 
do  not  sit  down  and  perish  of  thirst',  but  press  on' :  a  beau- 
tiful oasis  is  before  thee,  and  thou  mayst  reach  it  if  thou  wilt. 

5.  If  another  has  been  false  to  thee,  do  not  increase  the 
evil  by  being  false  to  thyself  Do  not  say  the  world  has  lost 
its  poetry  and  beauty  :  'tis  not  so ;  and,  even  if  it  be  so,  make 
thine  own  poetry  and  beauty  by  a  brave',  a  true\  and,  above 
all',  a  religious',  life. 


LESSOiN'  XCIV. 

KATYDID. 

OLIVER   WENDELL   HOLMES. 

I  LOVE  to  hear  thine  earnest  voice. 

Wherever  thou  art  hid. 
Thou  testy  little  dogmatist, 

Thou  pretty  Katydid ! 
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Thou  'mindest  me  of  gentlefolks, — 

Old  gentlefolks  are  they, — 
Thou  sayest  an  undisputed  thing 

In  such  a  solemn  way. 

2.  Thou  art  a  female^  Katydid' ! 

I  know  it  by  the  trill 
That  quivers  through  thy  piercing  notes', 

So  petulant  and  shrill'. 
I  think  there  is  a  knot  of  you 

Beneath  the  hollow  tree, — 
A  knot  of  spinster  Katydids : 

Do  Katydids  drink  tea  ? 

3.  Oh,  tell  me,  where  did  Katy  live, 

And  what  did  Katy  do  ? 
And  was  she  very  fair  and  young, 

And  yet  so  wicked,  too  ? 
Did  Katy  love  a  naughty  man, 

Or  kiss  more  cheeks  than  one? 
I  warrant  Katy  did  no  more 

Than  many  a  Kate  has  done. 

4.  Dear  me' !     I'll  tell  you  all  about 

My  fuss  with  little  Jane\ 
And  Ann\  with  whom  I  used  to  walk 

So  often  down  the  lane. 
And  all  that  tore  their  locks  of  black 

Or  wet  their  eyes  of  blue : 
Pray,  tell  me,  sweetest  Katydid', 

What  did  poor  Katy  do  ? 

5.  Ah  no !  the  living  oak  shall  crash'. 

That  stood  for  ages  still, 
The  rock  shall  rend  its  mossy  base 

And  thunder  down  the  hill'. 
Before  the  little  Katydid 

Shall  add  one  word',  to  tell 
The  mystic  story  of  the  maid 

Whose  name  she  knows  so  well. 
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Peace  to  the  ever-murmuring  race^ ! 

And  when  the  latest  one 
Shall  fold  in  death  her  feeble  wings' 

Beneath  the  autumn  sun', 
Then  shall  she  raise  her  fainting  voice', 

And  lift  her  drooping  lid' ; 
And  then  the  child  of  future  years' 

Shall  hear  what  Katy  did\ 


LESSOJf  XCV. 

PA-XJL'S    DEFENSE    BEFORE    KlllSra-    A-GS-RIPPA.. 
FROM  THE  BIBLE. 

1.  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul,  Thou  art  permitted  to 
speak  for  thyself  Then  Paul  stretched  forth  the  hand,  and 
answered  for  himself: — 

2.  I  think  myself  happy.  King  Agrippa',  because  I  shall 
answer  for  myself,  this  day,  before  thee',  touching  all  the 
things  whereof  I  am  accused  of  the  Jews' ;  especially  because 
I  know  thee  to  be  expert  in  all  customs  and  questions  which 
are  among  the  Jews';  wherefore  I  beseech  thee  to  hear  me 
patiently.  My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth',  which  was  at 
the  first  among  mine  own  nation  at  Jerusalem',  know  all  the 
Jews';  which  knew  me  from  the  beginning,  if  they  would 
testify,  that  after  the  most  straitest  sect  of  our  religion',  I 
lived  a  Pharisee. 

3.  And  now  I  stand,  and  am  judged  for  the  hope  of  the 
promise  made  of  God  unto  our  fathers' ;  unto  which  promise 
our  twelve  tribes',  instantly  serving  God  day  and  night',  hope 
to  come.  For  which  hope's  sake,  King  Agrippa',  I  am  accused 
of  the  Jews. 

4.  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you 
that  God  should  raise  the  dead?  I  verily  thought  with 
myself  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

5.  Which  thing  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem' ;  and  many  of  the 
saints  did  I  shut  up  in  prison,  having  received  authority  from 
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the  chief  priests' ;  and  when  they  were  put  to  death',  I  gave 
my  voice  against  them\  And  I  punished  them  oft  in  every 
synagogue',  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme';  and,  being 
exceedingly  mad  against  them',  I  persecuted  them',  even 
unto  strange  cities'. 

6.  Whereupon,  as  I  went  to  Damascus',  with  authority  and 
commission  from  the  chief  priests',  at  mid-day,  O  king',  I 
saw  in  the  way  a  light  from  heaven',  above  the  brightness  of 
the  sun',  shining  round  about  me  and  them  which  journeyed 
with  me\  And  when  we  were  fallen  to  the  earth',  I  heard  a 
voice  speaking  unto  me,  and  saying,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
Saul,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  me  ?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to 
kick  against  the  pricks.     And  I  said.  Who  art  thou.  Lord  ? 

7.  And  he  said,  I  am  Jesus,  whom  thou  persecutest.  But 
rise',  and  stand  upon  thy  feet' :  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee 
for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  minister  and  a  witness  both 
of  these  things  which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those  things  in 
the  which  I  will  appear  unto  thee ;  delivering  thee  from  the 
people,  and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  now  I  send  thee, 
to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive 
forgiveness  of  sins',  and  inheritance  among  them  which  are 
sanctified,  by  faith  that  is  in  me. 

8.  Whereupon,  0  King  Agrippa',  I  was  not  disobedient 
unto  the  heavenly  vision';  but  showed  first  unto  them  of 
Damascus,  and  at  Jerusalem,  and  throughout  all  the  coasts 
of  Judea,  and  then  to  the  Gentiles,  that  they  should  repent, 
and  turn  to  God,  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance.  For 
these  causes  the  Jews  caught  me  in  the  temple,  and  went 
about  to  kill  me. 

9.  Having,  therefore,  obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue 
unto  this  day,  witnessing  both  to  small  and  great,  saying 
none  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses 
did  say  should  come ;  that  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he 
should  be  the  first  that  should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  should 
show  light  unto  the  people  and  to  the  Gentiles.  And  as  he 
thus  spake  for  himself,  Festus  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  Paul', 
thou  art  beside  thyself:  much  learning  doth  make  thee 
mad\ 
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10.  But  he  said,  I  am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus',  but 
speak  forth  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness.  For  the  king 
knoweth  of  these  things',  before  whom  also  I  speak  freely' ; 
for  I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  are  hidden 
from  him' ;  for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner'.  King 
Agrippa',  believest  thou  the  prophets?  I  know  that  thou 
believest.  Then  Agrippa  said  unto  Paul',  Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian. 

11.  And  Paul  said,  I  would  to  God  that  not  only  thou',  but 
also  all  that  hear  me  this  day',  were  both  almost  and  alto- 
gether such  as  I  am,  except  these  bonds'.  And  when  he  had 
thus  spoken,  the  king  rose  up,  and  the  governor  and  Bernice, 
and  they  that  sat  with  them.  And  when  they  were  gone 
aside,  they  talked  between  themselves,  saying,  This  man 
doeth  nothing  worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds.  Then  said 
Agrippa  unto  Festus,  This  man  might  have  been  set  at 
liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  unto  Csesar. 


LESSOJf  XCVI. 

THE    "PRISONER,    EOR,    DEBT. 

JOHN   G.   WHITTIEB. 

1.  Look  on  him' ;  through  his  dungeon-grate, 

Feebly  and  cold,  the  morning  light 
Comes  stealing  round  him',  dim  and  late', 

As  if  it  loath'd  the  sight'. 
Reclining  on  his  strawy  bed'. 
His  hand  upholds  his  drooping  head' ; 
His  bloodless  cheek  is  seam'd  and  hard' ; 
Unshorn  his  gray',  neglected  beard' ; 
And  o'er  his  bony  fingers  flow 
His  long',  dishevel'd  locks  of  snow'. 

2.  No  grateful  fire  before  him  glows, 

And  yet  the  Avinter's  breath  is  chill ; 
And  o'er  his  half-clad  person  goes 
The  frequent  ague-thrill. 
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Silent,  save  ever  and  anon, 

A  sound,  half  murmur  and  half  groan', 

Forces  apart  the  painful  grip 

Of  the  old  sufferer's  bearded  lip\ 

Oh,  sad  and  crushing  is  the  fate 

Of  old  age,  chain'd  and  desolate. 

3.  Just  God' !  why  lies  that  old  man  there? 

A  murderer  shares  his  prison-bed, 
Whose  eyeballs,  through  his  horrid  hair, 

Gleam  on  him  fierce  and  red ; 
And  the  rude  oath  and  heartless  jeer 
Fall  ever  on  his  loathing  ear ; 
And,  or  in  wakefulness  or  sleep'. 
Nerve',  flesh',  and  fiber'  thrill  and  creep', 
Whene'er  that  ruSian's  tossing  limb', 
Crimson'd  with  murder',  touches  him\ 

4.  What  has  the  gray-hair'd  prisoner  done'  ? 

Has  murder  stain'd  his  hands  with  gore'  ? 
Not  so' :  his  crime's  a  fouler  one' : 

God  made  the  old  man  poor' ! 
For  this  he  shares  a  felon's  cell', 
The  fittest  earthly  type  of  hell' ! 
For  this — the  boon  for  which  he  pour'd 
His  young  blood  on  the  invader's  sword, 
And  counted  light  the  fearful  cost — 
His  blood-gain'd  liberty  is  lost ! 

5.  And  so,  for  such  a  place  of  rest. 

Old  prisoner,  pour'd  thy  blood  as  rain 
On  Concord's  field,  and  Bunker's  crest. 

And  Saratoga's  plain  ? 
Look  forth',  thou  man  of  many  scars', 
Through  thy  dim  dungeon's  iron  bars' ! 
It  must  be  joy,  in  sooth,  to  see 
Yon  monument  uprear'd  to  thee , 
Piled  granite  and  a  prison-cell' ! 
The  land  repays  thy  service  well ! 
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Go\  ring  the  bells',  and  fire  the  guns\ 

And  fling  the  starry  banner  ouf ; 
Shout  " Freedom!"  till  your  lisping  ones 

Give  back  their  cradle-shout. 
Let  boasted  eloquence  declaim 
Of  honor\  liberty',  and  fame' ; 
Still  let  the  poet's  strain  be  heard, 
With  "  glory  "  for  each  second  word, 
And  every  thing  with  breath  agree 
To  praise  "  our  glorious  liberty  ! " 

And  when  the  patriot  cannon  jars 
That  prison's  cold  and  gloomy  wall, 

And  through  its  grates  the  stripes  and  stars 
Rise  on  the  wind  and  fall, — 

Think  you  that  prisoner's  aged  ear 

Rejoices  in  the  general  cheer? 

Think  you  his  dim  and  failing  eye 

Is  kindled  at  your  pageantry  ? 

Sorrowing  of  soul',  and  chain'd  of  limb', 

What  is  your  carnival  to  him'  ? 

Down  with  the  law  that  binds  him  thus' ! 

Unworthy  freemen',  let  it  find 
No  refuge  from  the  withering  curse 

Of  God  and  human  kind' ! 
Open  the  prisoner's  living  tomb'. 
And  usher  from  its  brooding  gloom 
The  victims  of  your  savage  code, 
To  the  free  sun  and  air  of  God' ! 
No  longer  dare  as  crime  to  brand 
The  chastening  of  the  Almighty's  hand' ! 
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LESSOJf  XCVII. 


THE    NORTH    A.3VIERICA.N"   INDIANS. 

CHARLES    SPRAGUE. 

1.  Not  many  generations  ago',  where  you  now  sit,  encircled 
with  all  that  exalts  and  embellishes  civilized  life',  the  rank 
thistle  nodded  in  the  wind',  and  the  wild  fox  dug  his  hole 
unscared\  Here  lived  and  loved  another  race  of  beings. 
Beneath  the  same  sun  that  rolls  over  your  head',  the  Indian 
hunter  pursued  the  panting  deer ;  gazing  on  the  same  moon 
that  smiles  for  you',  the  Indian  lover  wooed  his  dusky  mate\ 
Here  the  wigwam-blaze  beamed  on  the  tender  and  the  help- 
less' ;  the  council-fire  glared  on  the  wise  and  the  daring\ 

2.  Now  they  dipped  their  noble  limbs  in  your  sedgy  lakes', 
and  now  they  paddled  their  light  canoe  along  your  rocky 
shores.  Here  they  warred' ;  the  echoing  whoop\  the  bloody 
grapple\  the  defying  death-song\  all  were  here' ;  and,  when 
the  tiger-strife  was  over',  here  curled  the  smoke  of  peace. 
Here',  too',  they  worshiped' ;  and  from  many  a  dark  bosom 
went  up  a  pure  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit.  He  had  not 
written  his  laws  for  them  on  tables  of  stone',  but  he  had 
traced  them  on  the  tables  of  their  hearts\ 

3.  The  poor  child  of  Nature  knew  not  the  Cod  of  revela- 
tion', but  the  God  of  the  universe  he  acknowledged  in  every 
thing  around.  He  beheld  him  in  the  star  that  sank  in  beauty 
behind  his  lonely  dwelling  ;  in  the  sacred  orb  that  flamed  on 
him  from  his  mid-day  throne' ;  in  the  flower  that  snapped  in 
the  morning  breeze' ;  in  the  lofty  pine  that  had  defied  a  thou- 
sand whirlwinds' ;  in  the  timid  warbler  that  never  left  its 
native  grove' ;  in  the  fearless  eagle  whose  untired  pinion  was 
wet  in  clouds^ ;  in  the  worm  that  craAvled  at  his  feet' ;  and  in 
his  own  matchless  form',  glowing  with  a  spark  of  that  light 
to  whose  mysterious  source  he  bent  in  humble  though  blind 
adoration. 

4.  And  all  this  has  passed  away.  Across  the  ocean  came 
a  pilgrim  bark',  bearing  the  seeds  of  life  and  death'.  The 
former  were  sown  for  you' ;  the  latter  sprang  up  in  the  path 
of  the  simple  native.  Two  hundred  years  have  changed  the 
character  of  a  great  continent,  and  blotted  forever  from  its 
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face  a  whole,  peculiar  people.  Art  has  usurped  the  bowers 
of  nature,  and  the  anointed  children  of  education  have  been 
too  powerful  for  the  tribes  of  the  ignorant.  Here  and  there 
a  stricken  few  ren^in^ ;  but  how  unlike  their  bold\  untamed', 
untamable  progenitors^ !  The  Indian  of  falcon-glance',  and 
lion-bearing',  the  theme  of  the  touching  ballad',  the  hero  of 
the  pathetic  tale',  is  gone^ !  and  his  degraded  offspring  crawl 
upon  the  soil  where  he  walked  in  majesty,  to  remind  us  how 
miserable  is  man  when  the  foot  of  the  conqueror  is  on  his 
neck. 

5.  As  a  race  they  have  withered  from  the  land.  Their 
arrows  are  broken\  their  springs  are  dried  up',  their  cabins 
are  in  the  dust\  Their  council-fire  has  long  since  gone  out 
on  the  shore,  and  their  war-cry  is  fast  dying  away  to  the 
untrodden  West.  Slowly  and  sadly  they  climb  the  distant 
mountains',  and  read  their  doom  in  the  setting  sun\  They 
are  shrinking  before  the  mighty  tide  that  is  pressing  them 
away;  they  must  soon  hear  the  roar  of  the  last  wave  which 
will  settle  over  them  forever.  Ages  hence,  the  inquisitive 
white  man',  as  he  stands  by  some  growing  city',  will  ponder 
on  the  structure  of  their  disturbed  remains',  and  wonder  to 
Avhat  manner  of  persons  they  belonged\  They  will  live  only 
in  the  songs  and  chronicles  of  their  exterminators.  Let  these 
be  faithful  to  their  rude  virtues  as  men,  and  pay  due  tribute 
to  their  unhappy  fate  as  a  people. 


LESSOR  XCVIII. 

HYIVIN'    BEFORE    SUNRISir;   itsT    THE    VA.LE    OK"    CJIA- 

IVIOUN'i^. 

SAMUEL  T.   COLEUIDGE. 

Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was  born  October  20,  1772,  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land. In  scholarship  he  surpassed  nearly  all  men  of  his  age,  and  in  conversa- 
tion he  was  universally  acknowledged  to  be  unequaled.  He  wrote  several  prose 
works,  which  are  distinguished  for  purity  of  diction,  profound  thought,  and 
sound  Christian  morality.  His  poems  contain  some  of  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
ductions in  our  language.     He  died  July  25,  1834. 

Chamouny,  (sha  m6  ne',)  a  valley  in  the  Alps,  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  sites, 
and  the  wild  grandeur  of  its  mountains  and  glaciers. 
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Arte  (ar'va)  and  Arveiron,  (ar  va  rong',)  small  rivers  which  have  their  sources 
in  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc. 

1.  Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star 

In  his  steep  course  ?     So  long  he  seems  to  pause, 
On  thy  bald,  awful  head,  0  sovereign  Blanc ! 
The  Arve  and  Arveiron  at  thy  base 
Rave  ceaselessly ;  but  thou,  most  awful  form', 
Risest  from  forth  thy  silent  sea  of  pines 
How  silently !     Around  thee,  and  above. 
Deep  is  the  air  and  dark,  substantial,  black, — 
An  ebon  mass :  methinks  thou  piercest  it, 
As  with  a  wedge !     But  when  I  look  again', 
It  is  thine  own  calm  home\  thy  crystal  shrine\ 
Thy  habitation  from  eternity^ ! 

0  dread  and  silent  mount !     I  gazed  upon  tliee, 
Till  thou,  still  present  to  the  bodily  sense, 

Didst  vanish  from  my  thought :  entranced  in  prayer, 

1  worship'd  the  Invisible  alone. 

2.  Yet,  like  some  sweet,  beguiling  melody, 

So  sweet,  we  know  not  we  are  listening  to  it. 

Thou,  the  meanwhile,  wast  blending  with  my  thought, 

Yea,  with  my  life  and  life's  own  secret  joy, 

Till  the  dilating  soul,  enrapt,  transfused. 

Into  the  mighty  vision  passing  there. 

As  in  her  natural  form,  swell'd  vast  to  heaven ! 

3.  Awake',  my  soul' !  not  only  passive  praise 
Thou  owest !  not  alone  these  sweWing  tears, 
Mute  thanks  and  secret  ecstasy  !     Awake', 

Voice  of  sweet  song' !     Awake\  my  heart',  awake' ! 
Green  vales  and  icy  cliffs',  all  join  my  hymn\ 

4.  Thou  first  and  chief,  sole  Sovereign  of  the  vale ! 
Oh,  struggling  with  the  darkness  all  the  night, 
And  visited  all  night  by  troops  of  stars, 

Or  when  they  climb  the  sk}'  or  when  they  sink. 
Companion  of  the  morning  star  at  dawn. 
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Thyself  earth's  rosy  star,  and  of  the  dawn 
Co-herald',  wake' !     Oh,  wake" !  and  utter  praise^  I 
Who  sunk  thy  sunless  pillars  deep  in  earth'  ? 
Who  fill'd  thy  countenance  with  rosy  light'  ? 
Who  made  thee  Parent  of  perpetual  streams'  ? 

And  you,  ye  five  wild  torrents  fiercely  glad ! 

Who  call'd  you  forth  from  night  and  utter  death\ 

From  dark  and  icy  caverns  call'd  you  forth', 

Down  those  precipitous',  black',  jagged  rocks', 

Forever  shatter'd,  and  the  same  forever'  ? 

Who  gave  you  your  invulnerable  life'. 

Your  strength',  your  speed',  your  fury',  and  your  joy', 

Unceasing  thunder,  and  eternal  foam'  ? 

And  who  commanded,  and  the  silence  came, 

Here  let  the  billows  stiffen,  and  have  rest  ? 

Ye  ice-falls !  ye  that  from  the  mountain's  brow 

Adown  enormous  ravines  slope  amain, 

Torrents,  methinks,  that  heard  a  mighty  voice. 

And  stopp'd  at  once  amid  their  maddest  i^lunge  ! 

Motionless  torrents' !  silent  cataracts' ! 

Who  made  you  glorious  as  the  gates  of  heaven 

Beneath  the  keen  full  moon'  ?    Who  bade  the  sun 

Clothe  you  with  rainbows'?     Who,  with  living  tlowcrs 

Of  loveliest  blue',  spread  garlands  at  your  feet'  ? 

"  God' !"  let  the  torrents',  like  a  shout  of  nations'. 

Answer' !  and  let  the  ice-plains  echo,  "  God' !" 

"  God !"  sing,  ye  meadow-streams,  with  gladsome  voice 

Ye  pine-groves,  with  your  soft  and  soul-like  sounds ! 

And  they  too  have  a  voice,  yon  piles  of  snow, 

And  in  their  perilous  fall  shall  thunder,  "  GoH !" 

Ye  living  flowers  that  skirt  the  eternal  frost ! 
Ye  wild  goats  sporting  round  the  eagle's  nest ! 
Ye  eagles,  playmates  of  the  mountain-storm ! 
Ye  lightnings,  the  dread  arrows  of  the  clouds ! 
Ye  signs  and  Avonders  of  the  elements ! 
Utter  forth,  "  God !"  and  fill  the  hills  with  praise ! 
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Thou  too,  hoar  mount !  with  thy  sky-pointing  peaks, 
Oft  from  whose  feet  the  avalanche  unheard 
Shoots  downward,  gUttering  through  the  pure  serene 
Into  the  depth  of  clouds  that  veil  thy  breast, 
Thou,  too,  again,  stupendous  mountain !  thou, 
That,  as  I  raise  my  head,  a  while  bow'd  low 
In  adoration,  upward  from  thy  base 
Slow  traveling  with  dim  eyes  suffused  with  tears, 
Solemnly  seemest,  like  a  vapory  cloud, 
To  rise  before  me.     Rise ,  oh,  ever  rise' ! 
Rise,  like  a  cloud  of  incense',  from  the  earth' ! 
Thou  kingly  spirit  throned  among  the  hills. 
Thou  dread  ambassador  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Great  hierarch  !  tell  thou  the  silent  sky\ 
And  tell  the  stars',  and  tell  yon  rising  sun'. 
Earth',  with  her  thousand  voices',  praises  God'. 


LESSOJV  XCIX. 

A.    WORTHY-    A^MBITION. 

HENRY   CLAY. 

1.  I  HAVE  been  accused  of  ambition  in  presenting  this 
measure, — ambition !  inordinate  ambition !  If  I  had  thought 
of  myself  only,  I  should  never  have  brought  it  forward.  I 
know  well  the  perils  to  which  I  expose  myself, — the  risk  of 
alienating  faithful  and  valued  friends,  with  but  little  prospect 
of  making  new  ones,  if  any  new  ones  could  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  those  we  have  long  tried  and  loved;  and  the 
honest  misconceptions  both  of  friends  and  foes. 

2.  Ambition !  If  I  had  listened  to  its  soft  and  seducing 
whispers,  if  I  had  yielded  myself  to  the  dictates  of  a  cold, 
calculating,  and  prudential  policy,  I  would  have  stood  still 
and  unmoved.  I  might  even  have  silently  gazed  on  the  ra- 
ging storm,  enjoyed  its  loudest  thunders,  and  left  those  who 
are  charged  with  the  care  of  the  vessel  of  state  to  conduct  it 
as  they  could. 

3.  I  have  been,  heretofore,  often  unjustly  accused  of  ambi- 
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tion.  Low,  groveling  souls,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  ele- 
vating themselves  to  the  higher  and  nobler  duties  of  pure 
patriotism, — beings  who,  forever  keeping  their  own  selfish 
ends  in  view,  decide  all  public  measures  by  their  presumed 
influence  on  their  aggrandizement, — judge  me  by  the  venal 
rule  which  they  prescribe  for  themselves.  I  have  given  to 
the  winds  those  false  accusations,  as  I  consign  that  which 
now  impeaches  my  motives. 

4.  I  have  no  desire  for  office,  not  even  the  highest.  The 
most  exalted  is  but  a  prison,  in  which  the  incarcerated  in- 
cumbent daily  recei-\jes  his  cold,  heartless  visitants,  marks  his 
weary  hours,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  practical  enjoyment  of 
all  the  blessings  of  genuine  freedom.  I  am  no  candidate  for 
any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  these  States,  united  or 
separated :  I  never  wish,  never  expect  to  be.  Pass  this  bill, 
tranquilize  the  country,  restore  confidence  and  affection  in 
the  Union,  and  I  am  willing  to  go  home  to  Ashland  and 
renounce  public  service  forever. 

5.  I  should  there  find,  in  its  groves,  under  its  shades,  on 
its  lawns,  midst  my  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  bosom  of  my 
family,  sincerity,  and  truth,  and  attachment,  and  fidelity,  and 
gratitude,  which  I  have  not  always  found  in  the  walks  of 
public  life.  Yes,  I  have  ambition ;  but  it  is  the  ambition  of 
being  the  humble  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to 
reconcile  a  divided  people ;  once  more  to  revive  concord  and 
harmony  in  a  distracted  land, — the  pleasing  ambition  of  con- 
templating the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  free,  united,  prosperous, 
and  fraternal  people ! 


LESSOJ^  a 

a?HE:    POLISH    BOY. 

MRS.   ANN  S.   STEPHENS. 

1.  "Whence  come  those  shrieks  so  wild  and  shrill, 
That  cut,  like  blades  of  steel,  the  air. 
Causing  the  creeping  blood  to  chill 
With  the  sharp  cadence  of  despair  ? 
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Again  they  come,  as  if  a  heart 

Were  cleft  in  twain  by  one  quick  blow, 
And  everj'  string  had  voice  apart 
To  utter  its  peculiar  woe. 

2.  Whence  came  they  ?  from  yon  temple,  where 
An  altar,  raised  for  private  prayer, 

Now  forms  the  warrior's  marble  bed 
Who  Warsaw's  gallant  army  led. 
The  dim  funereal  tapers  throw 
A  holy  luster  o'er  his  brow, 
And  burnish,  with  their  rays  of  light, 
The  mass  of  curls,  that  gather  bright 
Above  the  haughty  brow  and  eye 
Of  a  young  boy  that's  kneeling  by. 

3.  What  hand  is  that,  whose  icy  press 

Clings  to  the  dead  with  death's  own  grasp, 
But  meets  no  answering  caress  ? 

No  thrilling  fingers  seek  its  clasp. 
It  is  the  hand  of  her  whose  cry 

Rang  wildly,  late,  upon  the  air, 
When  the  dead  warrior  met  her  eye. 

Outstretched  upon  the  altar  there. 

4.  With  pallid  lip  and  stony  brow. 
She  murmurs  forth  her  anguish  now. 
But  hark !  the  tramp  of  heavy  feet 
Is  heard  along  the  bloody  street ! 
Nearer  and  nearer  yet  they  come, 
With  clanking  arms  and  noiseless  drum. 
Now  whispered  curses,  low  and  deep. 
Around  the  holy  temple  creep ; — 

The  gate  is  burst !  a  ruffian  band 
Rush  in,  and  savagely  demand. 
With  brutal  voice  and  oath  profane. 
The  startled  boy  for  exile's  chain ! 

5.  The  mother  sprang  with  gesture  wild, 
And  to  her  bosom  clasped  her  child ; 
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Then,  with  pale  cheek  and  flashing  eye, 
Shouted,  with  fearful  energy, 
"  Back,  ruffians,  back !  nor  dare  to  tread 
Too  near  the  body  of  my  dead ! 
Nor  touch  the  living  boy  !     I  stand 
Between  him  and  your  lawless  band ! 
Take  me,  and  bind  these  arms,  these  hands, 
With  Russia's  heaviest  iron  bands, 
And  drag  me  to  Siberia's  wild, 
,  To  perish,  if  'twill  save  my  child !" 

6.  "  Peace,  woman,  peace !"  the  leader  cried, 
Tearing  the  pale  boy  from  her  side, 
And  in  his  ruffian  grasp  he  bore 
His  victim  to  the  temple  door. 


(  "  One  moment !"  shrieked  the  mother,  "  one ! 
Will  land  or  gold  redeem  my  son  ? 
p*J^]  Take  heritage,  take  name,  take  all, 

But  leave  him  free  from  Russian  thrall ! 
Take  these !"  and  her  white  arms  and  hands 
She  stripped  of  rings  and  diamond  bands. 
And  tore  from  braids  of  long  black  hair 
The  gems  that  gleamed  like  starlight  there. 
Her  cross  of  blazing  rubies,  last 
Down  at  the  Russian's  feet  she  cast. 

8.  He  stooped  to  seize  the  glittering  store ; — 
Up  springing  from  the  marble  floor 

The  mother,  with  a  cry  of  joy. 
Snatched  to  her  leaping  heart  the  boy ! 
But  no !  the  Russian's  iron  grasp 
Again  undid  the  mother's  clasp. 
Forward  she  fell,  with  one  long  cry 
Of  more  ihan  mortal  agony. 

9.  But  the  brave  child  is  roused  at  length, 
And,  breaking  from  the  Russian's  hold. 
He  stands,  a  giant  in  the  strength 

Of  his  young  spirit,  fierce  and  bold ; 
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Proudly  he  towers ;  his  flashing  eye 

So  blue,  and  yet  so  bright, 

Seems  kindled  from  the  eternal  sky, 

So  brilliant  is  its  light. 

His  curling  lips  and  crimson  cheeks 

Foretell  the  thought  before  he  speaks. 


V'J 


10.  With  a  full  voice  of  proud  command, 
He  turns  upon  the  wondering  band : 

' "  Ye  hold  me  not !  no !  no  !  nor  can  ! 
This  hour  has  made  the  boy  a  man. 
I  knelt  beside  my  slaughtered  sire, 
Nor  felt  one  throb  of  vengeful  ire. 
I  ivept  upon  his  marble  brow. 
Yes,  WEPT !     I  was  a  child ;  but  now — 
My  noble  mother,  on  her  knee, 

^  Has  done  the  work  of  years  for  me !" 

11.  He  drew  aside  his  broidered  vest. 

And  there,  like  slumbering  serpent's  crest, 
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The  jeweled  haft  of  poinard  bright 
Guttered  a  moment  on  the  sight. — 

12.  "  Ha !  start  ye  back  ?    Fool !  coward  !  KNAVE ! 
'  Think  ye  my  noble  father's  glave 

Would  drink  the  life-blood  of  a  slave  . 

The  pearls  that  on  the  handle  flame 

Would  blush  to  rubies  in  their  shame ; 

The  blade  would  quiver  in  thy  breast, 

Ashamed  of  such  ignoble  rest.  i 

No !  thus  I  rend  the  tyrant's  chain, 
.  And  fling  him  back  a  boy's  disdain !" 


13.  A  moment,  and  the  funeral  light 

Flashed  on  the. jeweled  weapon  bright ; 
Another,  and  his  young  heart's  blood 
Leaped  to  the  floor,  a  crimson  flood.! 
Quick  to  his  mother's  side  he  sprang, 
And  on  the  air  his  clear  voice  rang : 
"Q),  mother,  up!     I'm  free!    I'm  free! 
The  choice  was  death  or  slavery  I 
Up,  mother,  up  !     Look  on  thy  son ! 
His  freedom  is  forever  won  ! 
And  now  he  waits  one  holy  kiss 
To  bear  his  father  home  in  bliss ; 
One  last  embrace,  one  blessing, — one  I 
To  prove  thou  know'st,  approv'st  thy  son. 
What!  silent  yet?     Canst  thou  not  feel 
My  warm  blood  o'er  thy  heart  congeal? 
Speak,  mother,  speak  !  lift  up  thy  head  I 
What !  silent  still  ?    Then  art  thou  dead  I 
— Great  God  I  I  thank  thee !     Mother,  I 
Rejoice  with  thee, — and  thus, — to  die !" 
One  long,  deep  breath,  and  his  pale  head 
Lay  on  his  mother's  bosom — dead ! 


^ 
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LESSOJf  CI. 

DAVID'S    LA.]VIENTA.TI01S-    OVKR.    SAUIj    AND    JONA- 
THAN. 


1.  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places : 
how  are  the  mighty  fallen !  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it 
not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Phil- 
istines rejoice ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  tri- 
umph. Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew,  neither 
let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offerings ;  for  there 
the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast  away,  the  shield  of 
Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed  with  oil. 

2.  From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the  mighty, 
the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back,  and  the  sword  of  Saul 
returned  not  empty.  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and 
pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not 
divided.  They  were  swifter  than  eagles  ;  they  were  stronger 
than  lions. 

3.  Ye  daughters  of  Israel,  weep  over  Saul,  who  clothed  you 
in  scarlet,  with  other  delights;  who  put  on  ornaments  of 
gold  upon  your  apparel.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the 
midst  of  the  battle !  0  Jonathan,  thou  wast  slain  in  thine 
high  places,  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan : 
very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto  me :  thy  love  to  me  was 
wonderful,  passing  the  love  of  women.  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished ! 


LESSOM  CII. 

THE    SONO-    OIP    THE    SHIRT. 

THOMAS   HOOD. 

With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread ; 
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Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 

And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 
She  sung  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." 

"Work!  work!  work! 

While  the  cock  is  crowing  aloof ! 
And  work !  work !  work  ! 

Till  the  stars  shine  through  the  roof! 
It's  oh  !  to  be  a  slave 

Along  with  the  barbarous  Turk, 
Where  woman  has  never  a  soul  to  save, 

If  this  is  Christian  work ! 

"  Work  !  work !  work ! 

Till  the  brain  begins  to  swim  ; 
Work !  work !  work  ! 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim  I 
Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band ; 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 
Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream ! 

"  0  men,  with  sisters  dear ! 

0  men,  with  mothers  and  wives  1 
It  is  not  linen  you're  wearing  out. 
But  human  creatures'  lives ! 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt ; 

Sewing  at  once  with  a  double  thread, 
A  shroud  as  well  as  a  shirt. 

"  But  why  do  I  talk  of  death, — 

That  phantom  of  grisly  bone  ? 
I  hardly  fear  his  terrible  shape, 

It  seems  so  like  my  own, — 
It  seems  so  like  my  own. 

Because  of  the  fasts  I  keep ; 
Oh,  God !  that  bread  should  be  so  dear, 

And  flesh  and  blood  so  cheap ! 
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6.  "Work!  work!  work! 

My  labor  never  flags ; 
And  what  are  its  wages  ?    A  bed  of  straw, 

A  crust  of  bread,  and  rags ; 
That  shatter'd  roof,  and  this  naked  floor; 

A  table,  a  broken  chair, 
And  a  wall  so  blank,  my  shadow  I  thank 

For  sometimes  falling  there ! 

7.  "Work!  work!  work! 

From  weary  chime  to  chime  I 
Work !  work !  work ! 

As  prisoners  work  for  crime  I 
Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band. 
Till  the  heart  is  sick,  and  the  brain  benumb'd, 

As  well  as  the  weary  hand. 

8.  "  Work !  work  !  work ! 

In  the  dull  December  light, 
And  work !  work !  work ! 

When  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright ; 
While  underneath  the  eaves 

The  brooding  swallows  cling, 
As  if  to  show  me  their  sunny  backs 

And  twit  me  with  the  spring. 

9.  "  Oh !  but  to  breathe  the  breath 

Of  the  cowslip  and  primrose  sweet, 
With  the  sky  above  my  head, 

And  the  grass  beneath  my  feet ! 
For  only  one  sweet  hour 

To  feel  as  I  used  to  feel, 
Before  I  knew  the  woes  of  want, 

And  the  walk  that  costs  a  meal ! 

10.  "  Oh  !  but  for  one  short  hour  ! 
A  respite,  however  brief! 
No  blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope, 
But  only  time  for  grief! 
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A  little  weeping  would  ease  my  heart ; 

But  in  their  briny  bed 
My  tears  must  stop,  for  every  drop 

Hinders  needle  and  thread ! " 

11.  With  fingers  weary  and  worn, 
With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 
A  woman  sat  in  unwomanly  rags, 
Plying  her  needle  and  thread ; 
Stitch!  stitch!  stitch! 
In  poverty,  hunger,  and  dirt. 

And  still,  with  a  voice  of  dolorous  pitch, 
(Would  that  its  song  could  reach  the  ricli !) 
She  sung  this  "  Song  of  the  Shirt." 


lessojY  cm. 

THE    KAO-LE    AND    CHILD. 

PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

1.  Almost  all  the  people  in  the  parish  were  leading  in 
their  meadow  hay  on  the  same  day  of  midsummer,  so  drying 
was  the  sunshine  and  the  wind ;  and  huge,  heaped-up  wains, 
that  almost  hid  from  view  the  horses  that  drew  them  along 
the  sward  beginning  to  get  green  with  second  growth,  were 
moving  in  all  directions  toward  the  snug  farm-yards.  Never 
had  the  parish  seemed  before  so  populous.  Jocund  was  the 
balmy  air  with  laughter,  whistle,  and  song. 

2.  But  the  tree  gnomons  tlirew  the  shadow  of  "  one 
o'clock  "  on  the  green  dial-face  of  the  earth ;  the  horses  were 
unyoked,  and  took  instantly  to  grazing ;  groups  of  men, 
women,  lads,  lasses,  and  children,  collected  under  grove,  and 
bush,  and  hedge-row ;  graces  were  pronounced,  some  of  them 
rather  too  tedious  in  presence  of  the  mantling  milk-cans, 
bullion-bars  of  butter,  and  crackling  cakes;  and  the  great 
Being  who  gave  them  that  day  their  daily  bread,  looked  down 
from  his  Eternal  Throne,  well-pleased  with  the  piety  of  his 
thankful  creatures. 
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3.  The  great  Golden  Eagle,  the  pride  and  the  pest  of  the 
parish,  stooped  down,  and  flew  away  with  something  in  his 
talons.  One  single,  sudden,  female  shriek,  and  then  shouts 
and  outcries,  as  if  a  church  spire  had  tumbled  down  on  a 
congregation  at  a  sacrament !  "  Hannah  Lamond's  bairn ! 
Hannah  Lamond's  bairn !"  was  the  loud  fast-spreading  cry. 
'•  The  Eagle's  ta'en  afif  Hannah  Lamond's  bairn !"  and  many 
hundred  feet  were  in  another  instant  hurrying  towards  the 
mountain. 

4.  Two  miles  of  hill,  and  dale,  and  copse,  and  shingle,  and 
many  intersecting  brooks  lay  between ;  but  in  an  incredibly 
short  time,  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  alive  with  people. 
The  eyrie  was  well  known,  and  both  old  birds  were  visible  on 
the  rock-ledge.  But  who  shall  scale  that  dizzy  cliff,  which 
Mark  Stewart  the  sailor,  who  had  been  at  the  storming  of 
many  a  fort,  attempted  in  vain  ? 

5.  All  kept  gazing,  weeping,  wringing  of  hands  in  vain, 
rooted  to  the  ground,  or  running  back  and  forwards,  like 
so  many  ants  essaying  their  new  wings  in  discomfiture. 
"  What's  the  use — what's  the  use  o'  ony  puir  human  means  ? 
We  have  no  power  but  in  prayer !"  and  many  knelt  down — 
fathers  and  mothers  thinking  of  their  own  babies — as  if  they 
would  force  the  deaf  heavens  to  hear ! 

6.  Hannah  Lamond  had  all  this  while  been  sitting  on  a 
rock,  with  a  face  perfectly  white,  and  eyes  like  those  of  a 
mad  person,  fixed  on  the  eyrie.  Nobody  had  noticed  her; 
for  strong  as  all  sympathies  with  her  had  been  at  the  swoop 
of  the  Eagle,  they  were  now  swallowed  up  in  the  agony  of 
eyesight. 

7.  "  Only  last  Sabbath  was  my  sweet  wee  wean  baptized  in 
the  name  o'  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost !" 
and  on  uttering  these  words,  she  flew  off  through  the  brakes 
and  over  the  huge  stones,  up — up — up — faster  than  ever 
huntsman  run  into  the  death, — fearless  as  a  goat  playing 
among  the  precipices.  No  one  doubted,  no  one  could  doubt, 
that  she  would  soon  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

8.  But  have  not  people  who  walk  in  their  sleep,  obedient 
to  the  mysterious  guidance  of  dreams,  climbed  the  walls  of 
old  ruins,  and  found  footing,  even  in  decrepitude,  along  the 
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edge  of  unguarded  battlements,  and  down  dilapidated  stair- 
cases, deep  as  draw-wells,  or  coal-pits,  and  returned  with 
open,  fixed,  and  unseeing  eyes,  unharmed  to  their  beds,  at 
midnight  ?  It  is  all  the  work  of  the  soul,  to  whom  the  body 
is  a  slave. 

9.  No  stop,  no  stay  ;  she  knew  not  that  she  drew  her  breath. 
Beneath  her  feet  Providence  fastened  every  loose  stone,  and 
to  her  hand  strengthened  -every  root.  How  was  she  ever  to 
descend  ?  That  fear,  then,  but  once  crossed  her  heart,  as  up — 
up — up  to  the  little  image  made  of  her  own  flesh  and  blood. 
"The  God  who  holds  me  now  from  perishing,  will  not  the 
same  God  save  me  when  my  child  is  on  my  bosom  ?" 

10.  Down  came  the  fierce  rushing  of  the  Eagles'  wings ; 
each  savage  bird  dashing  close  to  her  head,  so  that  she  saAV 
the  yellow  of  their  wrathful  eyes.  All  at  once  they  quailed, 
and  were  cowed.  Yelling  they  flew  off  to  the  stump  of  an 
ash  jutting  out  of  a  cliff",  a  thousand  feet  above  the  cataract, 
and  the  Christian  mother  falling  across  the  e)^rie,  in  the 
midst  of  bones  and  blood,  clasped  her  child — dead — dead — 
dead — no  doubt,  but  unmangled  and  untorn,  and  swaddled 
up  just  as  it  was,  when  she  laid  it  down  asleep  among  the 
fresh  hay  in  a  nook  of  the  harvest-field. 

11.  Oh!  what  pang  of  perfect  blessedness  transfixed  her 
heart  from  that  faint  feeble  cry, — "It  lives — it  lives — it 
lives !"  and  baring  her  bosom,  with  loud  laughter,  and  eyes 
dry  as  stones,  she  felt  the  lips  of  the  unconscious  innocent 
once  more  murmuring  at  the  fount  of  life  and  love !  "  0 
thou  great  and  thou  dreadful  God!  whither  hast  thou 
brought  me — one  of  the  most  sinful  of  thy  creatures?  Oh ! 
save  my  soul,  lest  it  perish,  even  for  thy  own  name's  sake ! 
Oh  Thou,  who  diest  to  save  sinners,  have  mercy  upon  me !" 

12.  Cliffs,  chasms,  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  skeletons  of 
old  trees — far — far  down — and  dwindled  into  specks,  a  thou- 
sand creatures  of  her  own  kind,  stationary,  or  running  to 
and  fro !  Was  that  the  sound  of  the  waterfall,  or  the  faint 
roar  of  voices  ?  Is  that  her  native  strath  ? — and  that  tuft  of 
trees,  does  it  contain  the  hut  in  which  stands  the  cradle  of 
her  child  ?  Never  more  shall  it  be  rocked  by  her  foot !  Here 
must  she  die ;  and  when  her  breast  is  exhausted,  her  baby 
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too!  And  those  horrid  beaks,  and  eyes,  and  talons,  and 
wings,  will  return,  and  her  child  will  be  devoured  at  last, 
even  within  the  dead  bosom  that  can  protect  it  no  more. 


LESSOJf  CIV. 

.  THE   EA-GrLE   A.T^X)   CHILD,    (Concluded.) 

PBOFESSOR  WILSON. 

1.  Where  all  this  while  was  Mark  Stewart,  the  sailor? 
Half-way  up  the  cliffs.  But  his  eye  had  got  dim,  and  his 
head  dizzy,  and  his  heart  sick;  and  he  who  had  so  often 
reefed  the  top-gallant  sail,  when  at  midnight  the  coming  of 
the  gale  was  heard  afar,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
dared  look  no  longer  on  the  swimming  heights. 

2.  "And  who  Avill  take  care  of  my  poor  bed-ridden  mother  ?" 
thought  Hannah,  whose  soul,  through  the  exhaustion  of  so 
many  passions,  could  no  more  retain  in  its  grasp  that  hope 
which  it  had  clutched  in  despair.  A  voice  whispered,  "  God." 
She  looked  round  expecting  to  see  an  angel,  but  nothing 
moved  except  a  rotten  branch,  that,  under  its  own  weight, 
broke  olBF  from  the  crumbling  rock. 

3.  Her  eye — by  some  secret  sympathy  of  her  soul  with  the 
inanimate  object — watched  its  fall ;  and  it  seemed  to  stop, 
not  far  off,  on  a  small  platform.  Her  child  was  bound  within 
her  bosom — she  remembered  not  how  or  when — but  it  was 
safe ;  and  scarcely  daring  to  open  her  eyes,  she  slid  down  the 
shelving  rocks,  and  found  herself  on  a  small  piece  of  firm  root- 
bound  soil,  with  the  tops  of  bushes  appearing  below. 

4.  With  fingers  suddenly  strengthened  into  the  power 
of  iron,  she  swung  herself  down  by  brier,  and  broom,  and 
heather,  and' dwarf-birch.  Here  a  loosened  stone  leaped  over 
a  ledge  and  no  sound  was  heard,  so  profound  was  its  fall. 
There,  the  shingle  rattled  down  the  small  stones,  and  she 
hesitated  not  to  follow.  Her  feet  bounded  against  the  huge 
stone  that  stopped  them,  but  she  felt  no  pain. 

5.  Her  body  was  callous  as  the  cliff.  Steep  as  the  wall  of 
a  house  was  now  the  side  of  the  precipice.    But  it  was  matted 
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with  ivy  centuries  old,  long  ago  dead,  and  without  a  single 
green  leaf,  but  with  thousands  of  arm-thick  stems  petrified 
into  the  rock,  and  covering  it  as  with  a  trellis.  She  bound 
her  baby  to  her  neck,  and  with  hands  and  feet  clung  to  that 
fearful  ladder. 

6.  Turning  round  her  head  and  looking  down,  lo!  the 
whole  population  of  the  parish — so  great  was  the  multitude 
— on  their  knees !  and,  hush,  the  voice  of  psalms !  a  hymn 
breathing  the  spirit  of  one  united  prayer !  Sad  and  solemn 
was  the  strain — but  nothing  dirge-like — breathing  not  of 
death  but  deliverance. 

7.  Often  had  she  sung  that  tune,  perhaps  the  very  words, 
— ^but  them  she  heard  not, — in  her  own  hut,  she  and  her 
mother,  or  in  the  kirk,  along  with  all  the  congregation.  An 
unseen  hand  seemed  fastening  her  fingers  to  the  ribs  of  ivy, 
and  in  sudden  inspiration  believing  that  her  life  was  to  be 
saved,  she  became  almost  as  fearless  as  if  she  had  been 
changed  into  a  Avinged  creature. 

8.  Again  her  feet  touched  stones  and  earth ;  the  psalm  was 
hushed,  but  a  tremendous  sobbing  voice  was  close  beside  her, 
and  lo !  a  she-goat,  with  two  little  kids  at  her  feet !  ''  Wild 
hights,"  thought  she,  "do  these  creatures  climb,  but  the 
dam  will  lead  down  her  kid  by  the  easiest  paths,  for  oh ! 
even  in  the  brute  creatures  what  is  the  holy  power  of  a 
mother's  love ! "  and  turning  round  her  head,  she  kissed  her 
sleeping  baby,  and  for  the  first  time  she  wept. 

9.  Overhead  frowned  the  front  of  the  precipice,  never 
touched  before  by  human  hand  or  foot.  No  one  had  ever 
dreamt  of  scaling  it,  and  the  Golden  Eagles  knew  that  well  in 
their  instinct,  as,  before  they  built  their  eyrie,  they  had 
brushed  it  with  their  wings.  But  all  the  rest  of  this  part  of 
the  mountain-side,  though  scarred,  and  seamed,  and  chasmed, 
was  yet  accessible — and  more  than  one  person  in  the  parish 
had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  Glead's  Cliff'. 

10.  Many  were  now  attempting  it ;  and  ere  the  cautious 
mother  had  followed  her  dumb  guides  a  hundred  yards, 
though  among  dangers  that,  although  enough  to  terrify  the 
stoutest  heart,  were  traversed  by  her  without  a  shudder,  the 
head  of  one  man  appeared,  and  then  the  head  of  another,  and 
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she  knew  that  God  had  delivered  her  and  her  child  in  safety 
into  the  care  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

11.  Not  a  word  was  spoken — eyes  said  enough — she  hushed 
her  friends  with  her  hands,  and  with  uplifted  eyes  pointed 
to  the  guides  sent  to  her  by  Heaven.  Small  green  plats, 
where  those  creatures  nibble  the  wild-flowers,  became  now 
more  frequent ;  trodden  lines,  almost  as  easy  as  sheep-paths, 
showed  that  the  dam  had  not  led  her  young  into  danger ; 
and  now  the  brushwood  dwindled  away  into  straggling 
shrubs,  and  the  party  stood  on  a  little  eminence  above  the 
stream,  and  forming  part  of  the  strath. 

12.  There  had  been  trouble  and  agitation,  much  sobbing, 
and  many  tears,  among  the  multitude,  while  the  mother  was 
scaling  the  cliffs.  Sublime  was  the  shout  that  echoed  afar 
the  moment  she  reached  the  eyrie,  then  had  succeeded  a 
silence  deep  as  death ;  in  a  little  while  arose  that  hymning 
prayer,  succeeded  by  mute  supplication — the  wildness  of 
thankful  and  congratulatory  joy  had  next  its  sway ;  and  now 
that  her  salvation  was  sure,  the  great  crowd  rustled  like  a 
wind-swept  wood. 

13.  And  for  whose  sake  was  all  this  alternation  of  agony  ? 
A  poor  humble  creature,  unknown  to  many  even  by  name ; 
one  who  had  had  but  few  friends,  nor  wished  for  more ;  con- 
tented to  work  all  day,  here,  there,  anywhere,  that  she  might 
be  able  to  support  her  aged  mother  and  her  little  child ;  and 
who  on  Sabbath  took  her  seat  in  an  obscure  pew,  set  apart 
for  paupers,  in  the  kirk ! 

14.  "  Fall  back,  and  give  her  fresh  air,"  said  the  old  minis- 
ter of  the  parish ;  and  the  circle  of  close  faces  widened  round 
her  lying  as  in  death.  "  Give  me  the  bonny  bit  bairn  into 
my  arms,"  cried  first  one  mother  and  then  another,  and  it 
was  tenderly  handed  round  the  circle  of  kisses,  many  of  the 
snooded  maidens  bathing  its  face  in  tears.  "  There's  no  a 
single  scratch  about  the  puir  innocent,  for  the  Eagle  you  see 
maun  hae  stuck  its  talons  into  the  lang  claes  and  the  shawl. 
Blin',  blin'  maun  they  be  who  see  not  the  finger  o'  God  in 
this  thing ! " 

15.  Hannah  started  up  from  her  swoon,  and  looking  wildly 
round,  cried,  "Oh!  the   Bird — the  Bird! — the  Eagle — the 
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Eagle !  The  Eagle  has  carried  off  my  bonny  wee  "Walter — is 
there  nane  to  pursue  ?  "  A  neighbor  put  her  baby  into  her 
breast,  and  shutting  her  eyes,  and  smiting  her  forehead,  the 
sorely  beAvildered  creature  said  in  a  low  voice,  "Am  I  wauken 
— oh !  tell  me  if  I'm  wauken — or  if  a'  this  be  the  wark  o'  a 
fever,  and  the  delirium  o'  a  dream  ? "  In  a  few  moments 
complete  consciousness  returned,  and  she  remembered,  with 
a  thankful  heart,  the  dangers  she  had  been  prompted  and 
permitted  to  pass  through  to  save  her  child. 


LESSOJf   CV. 

THE    PAUPER'S    DRIVE. 

THOMAS   NOEL. 

1.  There's  a  grim  one-horse  hearse  in  a  jolly  round  trot, 
To  the  churchyard  a  pauper  is  going,  I  wot ; 

The  road  it  is  rough,  and  the  hearse  has  no  springs  ; 
And  hark  to  the  dirge  which  the  sad  driver  sings  : 

Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones  ! 

He's  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns  ! 

2.  Oh,  where  are  the  mourners  ?    Alas !  there  are  none — 
He  has  left  not  a  gap  in  the  world  now  he's  gone — 
Not  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  child,  woman,  or  man  ; 

To  the  grave  with  his  carcass  as  fast  as  you  can : 
Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones ! 
He's  only  a  pauper,  ivhom  nobody  owns  ! 

3.  What  a  jolting  and  creaking,  and  splashing,  and  din ! 
The  whip  how  it  cracks,  and  the  wheels  how  they  spin ! 
How  the  dirt,  right  and  left,  o'er  the  hedges  is  hurled ! 
The  pauper  at  length  makes  a  noise  in  the  world ! 

Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones ! 

He's  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns ! 

4.  Poor  pauper  defunct !  he  has  made  some  approach 
To  gentility,  now  that  he's  stretched  in  a  coach  ! 
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He's  taking  a  drive  in  his  carriage  at  last ; 
But  it  will  not  be  long,  if  he  goes  on  so  fast ! 

Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones ! 

He's  only  a  'pauper^  whom  nobody  owns  ! 

5.  You  bumpkins !  who  stare  at  your  brother  conveyed — 
Behold  what  respect  to  a  cloddy  is  paid  ! 

And  be  joyful  to  think,  when  by  death  you're  laid  low, 
You've  a  chance  to  the  grave  like  a  gemman  to  go ! 

Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones  ! 

He's  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns  ! 

6.  But  a  truce  to  this  strain ;  for  my  soul  it  is  sad. 
To  think  that  a  heart  in  humanity  clad 

Should  make,  like  the  brutes,  such  a  desolate  end. 
And  depart  from  the  light  Avithout  leaving  a  friend ! 

Bear  soft  his  bones  over  the  stones  ! 

Though  a  pauper,  he's  one  whom  his  Maker  yet  owns. 


LESSOJV   CVL 

THE    A-DVA-ISTTA-O-ES    OF    KDUCA-TIOlSr. 
C.   PHILLIPS. 

1.  No  doubt  you  have  all  personally  considered' — no  doubt 
you  have  all  personally  experienced',  that  of  all  the  blessings 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  allow  us  to  cultivate', 
there  is  not  one  which  breathes  a  purer  fragrance',  or  bears  a 
heavenlier  aspect',  than  education\  It  is  a  companion  which 
no  misfortunes  can  depress',  no  clime  destroy^ ;  no  enemy 
alienate',  no  despotism  enslave^ :  at  home',  a  friend^ ;  abroad', 
an  introduction^ ;  in  solitude  a  solace' ;  in  society  an  orna- 
ment^ ;  it  chastens  vice',  it  guides  virtue' ;  it  gives  at  once  a 
grace  and  government  to  genius\    Without  it,  what  is  man'  ? 

2.  A  splendid  slave' !  a  reasoning  savage',  vacillating  be- 
tween the  dignity  of  an  intelligence  derived  from  God',  and 
the  degradation  of  passions  participated  with  brutes' ;  and  in 
the  accident  of  their  alternate  ascendency  shuddering  at  the 
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terrors  of  a  hereafter',  or  embracing  the  horrid  hope  of  anni- 
hilation'.    What  is  this  wondrous  world  of  his  residence'  ? 

"  A  mighty  maze\  and  all  without  a  plan' ;"  a  dark  and 
desolate  and  dreary  cavern',  without  wealth',  or  ornament,  or 
order'  ? 

3.  But  light  up  within  it  the  torch  of  knowledge',  and  how 
wondrous  the  transition' !  The  seasons  change',  the  atmo- 
sphere breathes',  the  landscape  lives',  earth  unfolds  its  fruits', 
ocean  rolls  in  its  magnificence',  the  heavens  display  their 
constellated  canopy',  and  the  grand  animated  spectacle  of 
nature  rises  revealed  before  him',  its  varieties  regulated',  and 
its  mysteries  resolved'!  The  phenomena  which  bewilder', 
the  prejudices  which  debase',  the  superstitions  which  enslave', 
vanish  before  education'. 

4.  Like  the  holy  symbol  which  blazed  upon  the  cloud  be- 
fore the  hesitating  Constantine,  if  man  follow  but  its  precepts, 
purely,  it  will  not  only  lead  him  to  the  victories  of  this 
world,  but  open  the  very  portals  of  Omnipotence  for  his  ad- 
mission. Cast  your  eye  over  the  monumental  map  of  an- 
cient grandeur,  once  studded  with  the  stars  of  empire  and  the 
splendors  of  philosophy.  What  erected  the  little  state  of 
Athens  into  a  powerful  commonwealth,  placing  in  her  hand 
the  scepter  of  legislation,  and  wreathing  round  her  brow  the 
imperishable  chaplet  of  literary  fame?  What  extended 
Rome,  the  haunt  of  banditti,  into  universal  empire  ?  What 
animated  Sparta  with  that  high,  unbending,  adamantine 
courage,  which  conquered  nature  herself,  and  has  fixed  her 
in  the  sight  of  future  ages,  a  model  of  public  virtue,  and  a 
proverb  of  national  independence?  What  but  those  wise 
public  institutions  which  strengthened  their  minds  with 
early  application,  informed  their  infancy  with  the  principles 
of  action,  and  sent  them  into  the  world,  too  vigilant  to  be 
deceived  by  its  calms,  and  too  vigorous  to  be  shaken  by  its 
whirlwinds  ? 
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LESSOJf  evil. 

A.    VISIT    from:    ST.    NICHOILiA.S. 

CLEMENT  C.  MOOKE. 

Clement  C.  Moore  was  bom  in  New  York,  July  15,  1779.  After  graduating 
from  Columbia  College,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  success  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew,  and  in  1809  published  a  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon.  In  1821  he  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

1.  'TwAS  the  night  before  Christmas,  when  all  through  the 

house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring, — not  even  a  mouse^; 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care', 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  be  there'. 
The  children  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds', 
While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads' ; 
And  mamma  in  her  kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap'. 
Had  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter's  nap' ; 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  clatter', 
I  sprang  from  the  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter'. 

2.  Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash'. 

Tore  open  the  shutters',  and  threw  up  the  sash'. 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  snow 
Gave  the  luster  of  mid-day  to  objects  below : 
When  what  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear. 
But  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  reindeer, 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  quick, 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St.  Nick. 

3.  More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 
(r  *)  And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  call'd  them  by 
name : — 
(p*r*)"Now,  Dasher!  now,  Dancer!  now,  Prancer !  now, 
Vixen  ! 
On,  Comet !  on,  Cupid  !  on,  Dunder  and  Blitzen  ! 
(ji*  r^)To  the  top  of  the  porch,  to  the  top  of  the  wall! 
Now,  dash  away,  dash  away,  dash  away,  all !" 
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4.  As  dry  leaves  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly', 

When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle  mount  to  the  sky', 
So  up  to  the  housetop  the  coursers  they  flew', 
With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys',  and  St.  Nicholas  too\ 
And  then,  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof; 
As  I  drew  in  my  head  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  St.  Nicholas  came  with  a  bound. 


5.  He  was  dress'd  all  in  fur,  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 
And   his   clothes    were  all   tarnish'd  with   ashes   and 

soot; 
A  bundle  of  toys  was  flung  on  his  back. 
And  he  looked  like  a  peddler  just  opening  his  pack. 
His    eyes',    how    they    twinkled'!    his    dimples',    how 

merry ! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses',  his  nose  like  a  cherry' ; 
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His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow', 
And  the  beard  of  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow^ ; 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth, 
And  the  smoke,  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath. 

He  was  chubby  and  plump\  a  right  jolly  old  elf, 
And  I  laugh'd  when  I  saw  him',  in  spite  of  myself  \ 
A  wink  of  his  eye',  and  a  twist  of  his  head', 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread\ 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 
And  fiU'd  all  his  stockings,  then  turn'd  with  a  jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose. 
He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle, 
And  away  they  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle ; 
But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 
^^Happy  Christinas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good-night .'" 


LESSOJ^  criiL 

]VIR.S.    CAUDLE    ASICS    FOR,    SFRUSTG}-    CLOTHING-. 

DOUGLASS  JERROLD. 

1.  If  there's  any  thing  in  the  world  I  hate, — and  you  know 
it, — it  is  asking  you  for  money.  I  am  sure,  for  myself,  I'd 
rather  go  without  a  thing  a  thousand  times, — and  I  do,  the 
more  shame  for  you  to  let  me.  What  do  I  loant  noxo  ?  As  if 
you  didn't  know !  I'm  sure,  if  I'd  any  money  of  my  own, 
I'd  never  ask  you  for  a  farthing — never !  It's  painful  to  me, 
gracious  knows ! 

2.  What  do  you  say  ?  If  it^s  painfid,  why  so  often  do  it  ?  I 
suppose  you  call  that  a  joke, — one  of  your  club  jokes !  As  I 
say,  I  only  wish  I'd  any  money  of  my  own.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  humbles  a  poor  woman,  it  is  coming  to  a  man's 
pocket  for  every  farthing.     It's  dreadful ! 

3.  Now,  Caudle,  you  shall  hear  me,  for  it  isn't  often  I  speak. 
Pray,  do  you  know  what  month  it  is  ?  And  did  you  see  how 
the  children  looked  at  church  to-da!y, — like  nobody  else's 
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children  ?  What  was  the  viatter  with  them  f  Oh,  Caudle !  how 
can  you  ask  ?  Weren't  they  all  in  their  thick  merinoes  and 
beaver  bonnets  ? 

4.  What  do  you  say?  What  of  it?  What!  You'll  tell 
me  that  you  didn't  see  how  the  Briggs  girls,  in  their  new 
chips,  turned  their  noses  up  at  'em  ?  And  you  didn't  see 
how  the  Browns  looked  at  the  Smiths,  and  then  at  our  poor 
girls,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Poor  creatures !  what  figures  for 
the  first  of  May !" 

5.  You  didn^t  see  it  f  The  more  shame  for  you !  I'm  sure, 
those  Briggs  girls — the  little  minxes! — put  me  into  such  a 
pucker,  I  could  have  pulled  their  ears  for  'em  over  the  pew. 
What  do  you  say  ?  /  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  own  it  f  Now, 
Caudle,  it's  no  use  talking;  those  children  shall  not  cross 
over  the  threshold  next  Sunday,  if  they  haven't  things  for 
the  summer.  Now  mind, — they  sha'n't ;  and  there's  an  end 
of  it! 

6.  7'm  always  loanting  money  for  clothes  f  How  can  you  say 
that  ?  I'm  sure  there  are  no  children  in  the  world  that  cost 
their  father  so  little ;  but  that's  it — the  less  a  poor  woman 
does  upon,  the  less  she  may. 

7.  Now,  Caudle,  dear!  What  a  man  you  are!  I  know 
you'll  give  me  the  money,  because,  after  all,  I  think  you  love 
your  children,  and  like  to  see  'em  well  dressed.  It's  only 
natural  that  a  father  should.  How  much  money  do  I  want  f 
Let  me  see.  love.  There's  Caroline,  and  Jane,  and  Susan, 
and  Mary  Anne,  and —  What  do  you  say  ?  /  neednH  count 
'e?n  ?  You  know  how  many  there  are  !  That's  just  the  way  you 
take  me  up ! 

8.  Well,  how  much  money  will  it  take  .  Let  me  see, — I'll 
tell  you  in  a  minute.  You  always  love  to  see  the  dear  things 
like  new  pins.  I  know  that.  Caudle ;  and,  though  I  say  it, — 
bless  their  little  hearts ! — they  do  credit  to  you.  Caudle. 

9.  How  much  ?  Now,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  !  Well,  I  think, 
with  good  pinching, — and  you  know,  Caudle,  there's  never  a 
wife  can  pinch  closer  than  I  can, — I  think,  with  pinching,  I 
can  do  with  twenty  pounds. 

10.  What  did  you  say  ?  Twenty  fiddlesticks?  What?  You 
wonH  give  half  the  money  ?    Very  well,  Mr.  Caudle ;  I  don't 
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care ;  let  the  children  go  in  rags ;  let  them  stop  from  church, 
and  grow  up  like  heathens  and  cannibals;  and  then  you'll 
save  your  money,  and,  I  suppose,  be  satisfied. 

11.  What  do  you  say?  Ten  pounds  enough?  Yes,  just 
like  you  men;  you  think  things  cost  nothing  for  women; 
but  you  don't  care  how  much  you  lay  out  upon  yourselves. 

12.  They  only  luant  frocks  and  bonnets  ?  How  do  you  know 
what  they  want?  How  should  a  man  know  anything  at  all 
about  it  ?  And  you  won't  give  me  more  than  ten  pounds  ? 
Very  well !  Then  you  may  go  shopping  with  it  yourself,  and 
see  what  you'll  make  of  it !  I'll  have  none  of  your  ten 
pounds,  I  can  tell  you, — no,  sir ! 

13.  No ;  you've  no  cause  to  say  that.  I  don't  want  to 
dress  the  children  up  like  countesses.  You  often  throw  that 
in  my  teeth,  you  do ;  but  you  know  it's  false,  Caudle ;  you 
know  it !  I  only  wish  to  give  'em  proper  notions  of  them- 
selves ;  and  what,  indeed,  can  the  poor  things  think,  when 
they  see  the  Briggses,  the  Browns,  and  the  Smiths, — and 
their  fathers  don't  mate  the  money  you  do.  Caudle, — when 
they  see  them  as  fine  as  tulips?  Why,  they  must  think 
themselves  nobody.  However,  the  twenty  pounds  I  ivill  have, 
if  I've  any — or  not  a  farthing! 

14.  No,  sir;  no, — I  don't  want  to  dress  up  the  children 
like  peacocks  and  parrots !  I  only  want  to  make  'em  respect- 
able. What  do  you  say  ?  You''ll  give  me  fifteen  pounds  f  No, 
Caudle,  no ;  not  a  penny  will  I  take  under  twenty.     If  I  did, 

it  would  seem  as  if  I  ^-;;X't':l^ro-?^^'  '"^"'  "''.^''^^  I'm 
sure,  when  I  come  to  tnTn^^of  T^"  twenty  pounds'  .lir  hardly 
do! 


LESSOJf  CIX. 

THK    IjA-DIES'    PETITION"    TO    DR.    IMOYES. 

1.  Dear  doctor,  let  it  not  transpire 
How  much  your  lectures  we  admire ; 
How  at  your  eloquence  we  wonder. 
When  you  explain  the  cause  of  thunder, 
Of  lightning,  and  of  electricity. 
With  so  much  plainness  and  simplicity ; 
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The  origin  of  rocks  and  mountains, 
Of  seas  and  rivers,  lakes  and  fountains ; 
Of  rain  and  hail,  and  frost  and  snow, 
And  all  the  winds  and  storms  that  blow 
Besides  a  hundred  wonders  more, 
Of  which  we  never  heard  before. 

But  now,  dear  doctor,  not  to  flatter. 
There  is  a  most  important  matter — 
A  matter  which  you  never  touch  on, 
A  matter  Avhich  our  thoughts  run  much  on, 
A  subject,  if  we  right  conjecture. 
Which  Avell  deserves  a  long,  long  lecture. 
Which  all  the  ladies  would  approve — 
The  Natural  History  of  Love ! 

Oh  list  to  our  united  voice, 
Den}'^  us  not,  dear  Doctor  Moyes ! 
Tell  us  why  our  poor  tender  hearts 
So  willingly  admit  Love's  darts  ; 
Teach  us  the  marks  of  Love's  beginning, 
What  is  it  makes  a  beau  so  winning  ? 
What  makes  us  think  a  coxcomb  witty  ? 
A  dotard  wise,  a  red  coat  pretty  ? 


■  *  Vlary  Anne,  and —    What  do 

.     Our  teeth  are  pearls,  our  cheekslare  roses, 
Our  eyes  are  stars — such  charming  noses ! 
Explain  our  dreams  Avaking  and  sleeping ; 
Explain  our  laughing  and  our  weeping  ; 
Explain  our  hoping  and  our  doubting, 
Our  blushing,  simpering,  and  pouting. 

6.  Teach  us  all  the  enchanting  arts 
Of  Avinning  and  of  keeping  hearts  ! 
Teach  us,  dear  doctor,  if  you  can. 
To  humble  that  proud  creature  Man ! 
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To  turn  the  wise  ones  into  fools, 
The  vain  and  insolent  to  tools ; 
To  make  them  all  run  helter-skelter 
Their  necks  into  the  marriage  halter. 

Then  leave  us  to  ourselves  with  these, 
We'll  rule  and  lead  them  as  we  please. 
Dear  doctor,  if  you  grant  our  wishes, 
We  promise  you  five  hundred  kisses, 
And  rather  than  the  affair  be  blunder'd, 
We'll  give  you  six  score  to  the  hundred ! 


lessojy  ex. 

BOY    LOST. 

1.  He  had  black  eyes  with  long  lashes,  red  cheeks,  and  hair 
almost  black  and  almost  curly.  He  wore  a  crimson  plaid 
jacket,  with  full  trousers  buttoned  on ;  had  a  habit  of  whist- 
ling, and  liked  to  ask  questions ;  was  accompanied  by  a  small 
black  dog.     It  is  a  long  while  now  since  he  disappeared. 

2.  I  have  a  very  pleasant  home  and  much  company.  My 
guests  say, "  Ah !  it  is  pleasant  here !  Everything  has  such  an 
orderly,  put  away  look, — nothing  about  underfoot,  no  dirt ! " 
But  my  eyes  are  aching  for  the  sight  of  whittlings  and  cut 
paper  upon  the  floor,  of  tumble-down  card-houses,  of  wooden 
sheep,  and  cattle ;  of  pop-guns,  bows,  and  arrows ;  whips,  tops, 
go-carts,  blocks,  and  trumpery. 

3.  I  want  to  see  boats  a-rigging,  and  kites  a-making,  crum- 
bles on  the  carpet,  and  paste  spilt  on  the  kitchen-table,     I 

•want  to  see  the  chairs  and  tables  turned  the  wrong  way  about. 
I  want  to  see  candy-making,  and  corn-popping ;  and  to  find 
jack-knives,  and  fish-hooks  among  my  muslins.  Yet  these 
things  used  to  fret  me  once, 

4.  They  say,  "  How  quiet  you  are  here !  Ah !  one  here 
may  settle  his  brains  and  be  at  peace."  But  my  ears  are  ach- 
ing for  the  pattering  of  little  feet,  for  a  hearty  shout,  a  shrill 
whistle,  a  gay  tra-la-la ;  for  the  crack  of  little  whips,  for  the 
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noise  of  drums,  fifes,  and  tin-trumpets ;  yet  these  things  made 
me  nervous  once. 

5.  They  say,  "  Ah !  you  have  leisure, — nothing  to  disturb 
you ;  what  heaps  of  sewing  you  have  time  for ! "  But  I  long 
to  be  asked  for  a  bit  of  string  or  an  old  newspaper,  for  a  cent 
to  buy  a  slate-pencil  or  peanuts.  I  want  to  be  coaxed  for  a 
piece  of  new  cloth  for  jibs  or  main-sails,  and  then  to  hem  the 
same.    I  want  to  make  little  flags,  and  bags  to  hold  marbles. 

6.  I  want  to  be  followed  by  little  feet  all  over  the  house, 
teasing  for  a  bit  of  dough  for  a  little  cake  or  to  bake  a  pie 
in  a  saucer.  Yet  these  things  used  to  fidget  me  once.  They 
say,  "  Ah !  you  are  not  tied  to  home !  How  delightful  to  be 
always  at  liberty  to  go  to  concerts,  lectures,  and  parties !  No 
confinement  for  you." 

7.  But  I  want  confinement.  I  want  to  listen  for  the  school- 
bell  mornings,  to  give  the  last  hasty  wash  and  brush,  and  then 
to  watch  from  the  window  nimble  feet  bounding  to  school. 
I  want  frequent  rents  to  mend,  and  to  replace  lost  buttons. 
I  want  to  obliterate  mud-stains,  fruit-stains,  molasses-stains, 
and  paints  of  all  colors. 

8.  I  want  to  be  sitting  by  a  little  crib  of  evenings,  when 
weary  feet  are  at  rest,  and  prattling  voices  are  hushed  that 
mothers  may  sing  their  lullabys,  and  tell  over  the  oft-repeated 
stories.  They  don't  know  their  happiness  then, — those 
mothers.  I  didn't.  All  these  things  I  called  confinement 
once. 

9.  A  manly  figure  stands  before  me  now.  He  is  taller  than 
I,  has  thick  black  whiskers,  and  wears  a  frock-coat,  bosomed 
shirt,  and  cravat.  He  has  just  come  from  college.  He  brings 
Latin  and  Greek  in  his  countenance,  and  busts  of  the  old 
philosophers  for  the  sitting-room.  He  calls  me  mother,  but 
I  am  rather  unwilling  to  own  him. 

10.  He  stoutly  declares  that  he  is  my  boy,  and  says  that 
he  will  prove  it.  He  brings  me  a  small  pair  of  white  trou- 
sers, with,  gay  stripes  at  the  sides,  and  asks  me  if  I  didn't 
make  them  for  him  when  he  joined  the  boys'  militia.  He 
says  he  is  the  very  boy,  too,  that  made  the  bonfire  near  the 
barn,  so  that  we  came  very  near  having  a  fire  in  earnest. 

11.  I  see  it  all.     My  little  boy  is  lost.     0,  I  wish  he  were 
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a  little  tired  boy,  in  a  long  white  nightgown,  lying  in  his  crib, 
with  me  sitting  by,  holding  his  hand  in  mine,  pushing  the 
curls  back  from  his  forehead,  watching  his  eyelids  droop, 
and  listening  to  his  deep  breathing ! 

12.  If  I  only  had  my  little  boy  again,  how  patient  I  would 
be !  How  much  I  would  bear,  and  how  little  I  would  fret 
and  scold !  I  can  never  have  him  back  again ;  but  there  are 
still  many  mothers  who  haven't  yet  lost  their  little  boys.  I 
wonder  if  they  know  they  are  living  their  very  best  days ; 
that  now  is  the  time  to  really  enjoy  their  children. 


lesso:n'  CXI. 

THE  BACHELOR'S  SOLILOQUY. 

To  wed,  or  not  to  wed  ? — that  is  the  question. 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  love, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  the  pow'rful  flame. 
And,  by  opposing,  quench  it.     To  wed, — to  marry- 
No  more ;  and,  by  a  marriage,  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  painful  shocks 
Love  makes  us  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd. 

To  wed — to  marry ; 
To  marry — perchance  a  scold — ay,  there's  the  rub  ; 
For  in  that  wedded  life  what  ills  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  our  single  state. 
Must  give  us  serious  pause.     There's  the  respect 
That  makes  the  Bachelors  a  numerous  race ; 
For  who  would  bear  the  dull,  unsocial  hours 
Spent  by  unmarried  men — cheered  by  no  smile, 
To  sit  like  hermit  at  a  lonely  board 
In  silence  ? — who  would  bear  the  cruel  gibes 
With  which  the  Bachelor  is  daily  teased, 
When  he  himself  might  end  such  heart-felt  griefs 
By  wedding  some  fair  maid  ? 
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3.  Oh !  who  would  live 
Yawning  and  staring  sadly  in  the  fire, 

Till  celibacy  becomes  a  weary  life, 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  wedlock 

(That  undiscover'd  state  from  whose  strong  chains 

No  captive  can  get  free)  puzzles  the  will, 

And  makes  us  rather  choose  those  ills  we  have. 

Than  fly  to  others  which  a  wife  may  bring  ? 

4.  Thus  caution  does  make  Bachelors  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  our  natural  wish  for  matrimony 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  love-adventures  of  great  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  away, 
And  miss  the  name  of  wedlock. 


ZESSOJV  CXII. 

THE    NOBILIXV    OIP    LABOR. 

EEV.   ORVILLE   DEWEY. 

E.EV.  Orville  Detvey  was  born  in  Sheffield,  Massachusetts,  in  1794.  He 
graduated  from  Williams  College,  and  entered  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
in  1816.  For  ten  years  he  was  pastor  of  a  church  in  New  Bedford.  In  1835  he 
removed  to  New  York,  where  he  continued  to  preach  until  1849,  when  he  resigned 
his  charge  on  account  of  ill  health.  He  has  of  late  resided  on  his  farm  in  Shef- 
field. 

1.  Why,  in  the  great  scale  of  things,  is  labor  ordained  for 
us  ?  Easily,  had  it  so  pleased  the  great  Ordainer,  might  it 
have  been  dispensed  with.  The  world  itself  might  have 
been  a  mighty  machinery  for  producing  all  that  man  wants. 
Houses  might  have  risen  like  an  exhalation, 

"  Witli  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  symphonies  and  voices  sweet, 
Built  like  a  temple." 

Gorgeous  furniture  might  have  been  placed  in  them,  and  soft 
couches  and  luxuriant  banquets  spread  by  hands  unseen; 
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and  man,  clothed  with  fabrics  of  nature's  weaving,  rather 
than  with  imperial  purple,  might  have  been  sent  to  disport 
himself  in  those  Elysian  palaces. 

2.  ''  Fair  scene !"  I  imagine  you  are  saying :  "  fortunate  for 
us  had  it  been  the  scene  ordained  for  human  life!"  But 
where  then  had  been  human  energy,  perseverance,  patience, 
virtue,  heroism?  Cut  off  labor,  with  one  blow,  from  the 
world,  and  mankind  had  sunk  to  a  crowd  of  Asiatic  voluptu- 
aries. No !  it  had  not  been  fortunate !  Better,  that  the  earth 
be  given  to  man  as  a  dark  mass,  whereupon  to  labor.  Better, 
that  rude  and  unsightly  materials  be  provided  in  the  ore-bed 
and  in  the  forest,  for  him  to  fashion  in  splendor  and  beauty. 

8.  Better,  I  say,  not  because  of  that  splendor  and  beauty, 
but  because  the  act  of  creating  them  is  better  than  the  things 
themselves;  because  exertion  is  nobler  than  enjoyment; 
because  the  laborer  is  greater  and  more  worthy  of  honor 
than  the  idler.  If  man  stood  on  the  earth  passively  and 
unconscious,  imbibing  the  dew  and  sap,  and  spreading  his 
arms  to  the  light  and  air,  he  would  be  but  a  tree.  If  he 
grew  up  capable  neither  of  purpose  nor  of  improvement, 
with  no  guidance  but  instinct,  and  no  powers  but  those  of 
digestion  and  locomotion,  he  would  be  but  an  animal. 

4.  But  he  is  more  than  this^ :  he  is  a  man' ;  he  is  made  to 
improve';  he  is  made',  therefore',  to  think',  to  act',  to  work\ 
Labor  is  his  great  function',  his  peculiar  distinction',  his 
privilege'.  Can  he  not  think  so?  Can  he  not  see,  that,  from 
being  an  animal,  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  to  become  a 
worker,  to  put  forth  the  hand  of  ingenuity,  and  to  pour  his 
own  thoughts  into  the  molds  of  nature,  fashioning  them  into 
forms  of  grace  and  fabrics  of  convenience,  and  converting 
them  to  purposes  of  improvement  and  happiness, — can  he 
not  see,  I  repeat,  that  this  is  the  greatest  possible  step  in 
privilege  ? 

5.  Labor,  I  say,  is  man's  great  function.  The  earth  and 
the  atmosphere  are  his  laboratory.  With  spade  and  plow; 
with  mining  shafts,  and  furnaces,  and  forges ;  with  fire  and 
steam ;  amidst  the  noise  and  whirl  of  swift  and  bright  machi- 
nery; and  abroad  in  the  silent  fields,  beneath  the  roofing 
sky ;  man  was  made  to  be  ever  working,  ever  experimenting. 

R 
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And  while  he,  and  all  his  dwellings  of  care  and  toil,  are 
borne  onward  with  the  circling  skies,  and  the  shows  of 
heaven  are  around  him,  and  their  infinite  depths  image  and 
invite  his  thought,  still,  in  all  the  worlds  of  philosophy,  in 
the  universe  of  intellect,  man  must  be  a  worker.  He  is 
nothing,  he  can  be  nothing,  he  can  achieve  nothing,  fulfill 
nothing,  without  working. 

6.  I  call  upon  those  Avhom  I  address,  to  stand  up  for  the 
nobility  of  labor.  It  is  Heaven's  great  ordinance  for  human 
improvement.  Let  not  that  great  ordinance  be  broken  down. 
AVhat  do  I  say  ?  It  is  broken  down ;  and  it  has  been  broken 
down,  for  ages.  Let  it,  then,  be  built  up  again  ;  here,  if  any- 
where, on  these  shores  of  a  new  world,  of  a  new  civilization. 
But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  broken  down  ?  Do  not  men 
toil?  it  may  be  said.  They  do,  indeed,  toil;  but  they  too 
generally  do  it  because  they  must. 

7.  Many  submit  to  it,  as  in  some  sort,  a  degrading  neces- 
sity ;  and  they  desire  nothing  so  much  on  earth,  as  to  escape 
from  it.  They  fulfill  the  great  law  of  labor  in  the  letter,  but 
break  it  in  the  sj)irit.  To  some  field  of  labor,  mental  or 
manual,  every  idler  should  hasten,  as  a  chosen,  coveted 
theater  of  improvement.  But  so  is  he  not  impelled  to  do, 
under  the  teachings  of  our  imperfect  civilization.  On  the 
contrary,  he  sits  down,  folds  his  hands,  and  blesses  himself 
in  his  idleness.  This  way  of  thinking  is  the  heritage  of  the 
absurd  and  unjust  feudal  system,  under  which  serfs  labored, 
and  gentlemen  spent  their  lives  in  fighting  and  feasting. 

8.  It  is  time  that  this  opprobrium  of  toil  were  done  away. 
Ashamed  to  toil?  Ashamed  of  thy  dingy  workshop  and 
dusty  labor-field;  of  thy  hard  hand,  scarred  with  service 
more  honorable  than  that  of  war ;  of  thy  soiled  and  weather- 
stained  garments,  on  which  mother  Nature  has  embroidered, 
midst  sun  and  rain,  fire  and  steam,  her  own  heraldic  honors? 
Ashamed  of  these  tokens  and  titles,  and  envious  of  the 
flaunting  robes  of  imbecile  idleness  and  vanity?  It  is 
treason  to  nature' ;  it  is  impiety  to  Heaven' ;  it  is  breaking 
Heaven's  great  ordinance'.  Toil,  I  repeat, — toil,  either  of  the 
brain,  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  hand,  is  the  only  true  manhood, 
the  only  true  nobility. 
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LESSOJV  CXIII. 

LA-BOR. 

MRS.   F.  S.   OSGOOD. 

Frances  S.  Osgood,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  was  born  in  Boston, 
a'iout  the  year  1812.  In  1834  she  married  Mr.  S.  S.  Osgood,  a  young  painter, 
already  favorably  known  in  his  profession.  Mrs.  Osgood  wrote  many  prose  tales 
and  sketches,  but  her  literary  fame  rests  principally  upon  her  poetical  compo- 
sitions, which  are  quite  numerous.     Shfe  died  May  12,  1850. 

1.  Pause  not  to  dream  of  the  future  before  us ; 
Pause  not  to  weep  the  wild  cares  that  come  o'er  us : 
Hark !  how  Creation's  deep,  musical  chorus, 

Unintermitting,  goes  up  into  heaven  ! 
Never  the  ocean-wave  falters  in  flowing ; 
Never  the  little  seed  stops  in  its  growing ; 
More  and  more  richly  the  rose-heart  keeps  glowing. 

Till  from  its  nourishing  stem  it  is  riven. 

2.  "  Labor  is  worship ! "  the  robin  is  singing ; 

"  Labor  is  worship  ! "  the  wild  bee  is  ringing. 
Listen  !  that  eloquent  whisper,  upspringing. 

Speaks  to  thy  soul  from  out  nature's  heart. 
From  the  dark  cloud  flows  the  life-giving  shower ; 
From  the  rough  sod  comes  the  soft-breathing  flower ; 
From  the  small  insect,  the  rich  coral  bower : 

Only  man,  in  the  plan,  ever  shrinks  from  his  part. 

3.  "  Labor  is  life !  "     'Tis  the  still  water  faileth  ; 
Idleness  ever  despaireth,  bewaileth  ; 

Keep  the  watch  wound,  for  the  dark  rust  assaileth  ! 

Flowers  droop  and  die  in  the  stillness  of  noon. 
Labor  is  glory !  the  flying  cloud  lightens, 
Only  the  waving  wing  changes  and  brightens ; 
Idle  hearts  only  the  dark  future  frightens : 

Play  the  sweet  keys,  wouldst  thou  keep  them  in  tune. 

4.  Labor  is  rest  from  the  sorrows  that  greet  us ; 
Rest  from  all  petty  vexations  that  meet  us ; 
Rest  from  sin-promptings  that  ever  entreat  us  ; 

Rest  from  world-sirens  that  lead  us  to  ill. 
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Work ! — and  pure  slumbers  shall  wait  on  thy  pillow ; 
Work ! — thou  shalt  ride  o'er  care's  coming  billoAV ; 
Lie  not  down  wearied  'neath  woe's  weeping  willow ! 
Work  with  a  stout  heart  and  resolute  will ! 

Droop  not,  though  shame,  sin,  and  anguish  are  round  thee ! 
Bravely  fling  off  the  cold  chain  that  hath  bound  thee ! 
Look  to  yon  pure  heaven  smiling  beyond  thee ; 

Rest  not  content  in  thy  darkness, — a  clod ! 
Work ! — for  some  good,  be  it  ever  so  slowly ; 
Cherish  some  flower,  be  it  ever  so  lowly ; 
Labor  !  all  labor  is  noble  and  holy ; 

Let  thy  great  deeds  be  thy  prayer  to  thy  God. 


LESSOJf  CXIV. 

REPLY    TO    THE    DUICE    OF    G-RA-FTON". 

EDWAKD  THURLOW. 

Edward  Thurlow  was  the  son  of  the  Rector  of  Ashfield,  in  Suffolk,  where  he 
was  born  in  1732.  In  1778  he  was  created  a  peer,  and  immediately  after  he  was 
appointed  Lord  High-Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.     He  died  in  1806. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  reproached  him  with  his  obscure  birth,  which  called  forth 
the  following  reply : 

1.  My  lords,  I  am  amazed ;  yes,  my  lords,  I  am  amazed  at 
his  grace's  speech.  The  noble  duke  cannot  look  before  him, 
behind  him,  or  on  either  side  of  him,  without  seeing  some 
noble  peer  who  owes  his  seat  in  this  house  to  his  successful 
exertions  in  the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  Does  he  not 
feel  that  it  is  as  honorable  to  owe  it  to  these,  as  to  being  the 
accident  of  an  accident  ?  To  all  these  noble  lords  the  lan- 
guage of  the  noble  duke  is  as  applicable,  and  as  insulting,  as 
it  is  to  myself.  But  I  do  not  fear  to  meet  it  single  and  alone. 
No  one  venerates  the  peerage  more  than  I  do ;  but,  my  lords, 
I  must  say,  that  the  peerage  solicited  me,  not  I  the  peerage. 

2.  Nay,  more ;  I  can  say,  and  will  say,  that  as  a  peer  of 
Parliament,  as  Speaker  of  this  right  honorable  house,  as 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  as  guardian  of  his  majesty's  con- 
science, as  Lord  High-Chancellor  of  England,  nay,  even  in 
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that  character  alone  in  which  the  noble  .duke  would  think  it 
an  affront  to  be  considered,  but  Avhich  character  none  can 
deny  me, — as  a  man, — I  am,  at  this  time,  as  much  respected 
as  the  proudest  peer  I  now  look  down  upon. 


LESSOJf  CXV. 

HA.]VILET'S    SOLILOQUY. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

1.  To  be,  or  not  to  be, — that  is  the  question. 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune, 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles. 

And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ?    To  die, — to  sleep, — 
No  more ; — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to :  'tis  a  consumniation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd. 

2.  To  die ; — to  sleep  ; 

To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream ; — ay,  there's  the  rub ; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Must  give  us  pause.     There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life ; 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely, 
The  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's  delay, 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  ? 

3.  Who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life. 

But  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death, 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn 
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No  traveler  returns,  puzzles  the  will ; 

And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 

And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 

Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 

And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment, 

With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry, 

And  lose  the  name  of  action. 


LESSOR   CXVI. 

THE    3VIILLER,    OF    MiA-aSTSEIELD. 
KING,   MILLEB,    AND    COURTIER. 

King.  {Enters  alone,  wrapped  in  a  cloak.)  No,  no !  this  can 
be  no  public  road,  that's  certain.  I  have  lost  my  way,  un- 
doubtedly. Of  what  advantage  is  it  now  to  be  a  king  ?  Night 
shows  me  no  respect :  I  cannot  see  better,  nor  walk  so  well 
as  another  man.  When  a  king  is  lost  in  a  wood,  what  is  he 
more  than  other  men?  His  wisdom  knows  not  which  is' 
north  and  which  is  south ;  his  power  a  beggar's  dog  would 
bark  at,  and  the  beggar  himself  would  not  bow  to  his  great- 
ness. And  yet  how  often  are  we  pufled  up  with  these  false 
attributes !  Well,  in  losing  the  monarch  I  have  found  the 
man.  But,  hark !  somebody  sure  is  near.  What  shall  I  do  ? 
Will  my  majesty  protect  me?  No.  Throw  majesty  aside, 
then,  and  let  manhood  do  it. 

Enter  the  Miller. 

Miller.  I  believe  I  hear  the  rogue.    Who's  there  ? 

King.  No  rogue,  I  assure  you. 

Miller.  Little  better,  friend,  I  believe.    Who  fired  that  gun? 

King.  Not  I,  indeed. 

Miller.  You  lie,  I  believe. 

King.  (Aside.)  Lie,  lie !  how  strange  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
talked  to  in  this  style.     (Aloud.)  Upon  my  word,  I  don't,  sir. 

Miller.  Come,  come,  sir,  confess :  you  have  shot  one  of  the 
king's  deer,  haven't  you  ? 
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King.  No,  indeed ;  I  owe  the  king  more  respect.  I  heard 
the  report  of  a  gun,  to-be-sure,  and  was  afraid  some  robbers 
were  near. 

Miller.  I  am  not  bound  to  believe  this,  friend.  Pray,  who 
are  you  ?    What's  your  name  ? 

King.  Name? 

Miller.  Name !  ay,  name.  You  have  a  name,  haven't  you  ? 
Where  do  you  come  from  ?    What  is  your  business  here  ? 

King.  These  are  questions  I  have  not  been  used  to,  honest 
man. 

Miller.  May -be  so ;  but  they  are  questions  no  honest  man 
would  be  afraid  to  answer.  So,  if  you  can  give  no  better  ac- 
count of  yourself,  I  shall  make  bold  to  take  you  along  with 
me,  if  you  please. 

King.  With  you  !    What  authority  have  you  to — 

Miller.  The  king's  authority,  if  I  must  give  you  an  account. 
Sir,  I  am  John  Cockle,  the  miller  of  Mansfield,  one  of  his 
Majesty's  keepers  in  the  forest  of  Sherwood ;  and  I  will  let 
no  suspicious  fellow  pass  this  way,  unless  he  can  give  a  better 
account  of  himself  than  you  have  done,  I  promise  you. 

King.  Very  well,  sir :  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  king  has 
so  good  an  officer ;  and,  since  I  find  you  have  his  authority, 
I  will  give  you  a  better  account  of  myself,  if  you  will  do  me 
the  favor  to  hear  it. 

Miller.  You  don't  deserve  it,  I  believe;  but  let  me  hear 
what  you  can  say  for  yourself. 

King.  I  have  the  honor  to  belong  to  the  king  as  well  as 
you,  and  perhaps  should  be  as  unwilling  to  see  any  wrong 
done  him.  ,  I  came  down  with  him  to  hunt  in  this  forest, 
and,  the  chase  leading  us  to-day  a  great  way  from  home,  I 
am  benighted  in  this  wood,  and  have  lost  my  way. 

Miller.  This  does  not  sound  well :  if  you  have  been  hunting, 
pray,  where  is  your  horse  ? 

King.  I  tired  my  horse  so  that  he  lay  down  under  me,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  him. 

Miller.  If  I  thought  I  might  believe  this,  now. 

King.  I  do  not  lie,  honest  man. 

Miller.  What,  do  you  live  at  court,  and  not  lie?  That's  a 
likely  story,  indeed ! 
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King.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  speak  truth  now,  I  assure  you ; 
and,  to  convince  you  of  it,  if  you  will  attend  me  to  Notting- 
ham, or  give  me  a  night's  lodging  in  your  house,  here  is 
something  to  pay  you  for  your  trouble,  (offering  money;)  and, 
if  that  is  not  sufficient,  I  will  satisfy  you  in  the  morning  to 
your  utmost  desire. 

Miller.  Ay,  now  I  am  convinced  you  are  a  courtier  :  here  is 
a  little  bribe  for  to-day,  and  a  large  promise  for  to-morrow, 
both  in  a  breath.  Here,  take  it  again;  John  Cockle  is  no 
courtier.     He  can  do  what  he  ought  without  a  bribe. 

King.  Thou  art  a  very  extraordinary  man,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge; and  I  should  be  glad,  methinks,  to  be  further  ac- 
quainted with  thee.  * 

Miller.  I  pray  thee,  don't  thee  and  thou  me  at  this  rate.  I 
suppose  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  yourself,  at  least. 

King.  Sir,  I  beg  pardon. 

Miller.  Nay,  I  am  not  angry,  friend ;  only  I  don't  like  to 
be  too  familiar  with  you  until  I  am  satisfied  as  to  your 
honesty. 

King.  You  are  right.     But  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

Miller.  You  may  do  what  you  please.  You  are  twelve 
miles  from  Nottingham,  and  all  the  way  through  this  thick 
wood ;  but,  if  you  are  resolved  upon  going  thither  to-night,  I 
will  put  you  in  the  road  and  direct  you  the  best  I  can ;  or,  if 
you  will  accept  of  such  poor  entertainment  as  a  miller  can 
give,  you  shall  be  welcome  to  stay  all  night ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing I  will  go  with  you  myself. 

King.  And  cannot  you  go  with  me  to-night  ? 

Miller.  I  would  not  go  with  you  to-night,  if  you  were  the 
king  himself. 

King.  Then  I  must  go  with  you,  I  think. 

(Enter  a  courtier  in  haste.) 

Courtier.  Ah!  is  your  Majesty  safe?  We  have  hunted  the 
forest  over  to  find  you. 

3Mer.  How!  Are  you  the  king ?  (TTweek)  Your  Majesty 
will  pardon  the  ill  usage  you  have  received.  (The  Icing  draws 
his  sivord.)  His  Majesty  surely  will  not  kill  a  servant  for 
doing  his  duty  too  faithfully  ! 
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King.  No,  my  good  fellow.  So  far  from  having  any  thing 
to  pardon,  I  am  much  your  debtor.  I  cannot  think  but  so 
good  and  honest  a  man  will  make  a  worthy  and  honorable 
knight.  Kise,  Sir  John  Cockle,  and  receive  this  sword  as  a 
badge  of  knighthood  and  a  pledge  of  my  protection ;  and,  to 
support  your  nobility,  and  in  some  measure  requite  you  for 
the  pleasure  you  have  done  us,  a  thousand  crowns  a  year 
shall  be  your  revenue ! 


LESSOJf  CXVII. 

Or>E    TO    THE    PASSIONS. 

WILLIAM   COLLINS. 

William  Collins  was  the  son  of  a  hatter,  at  Chichester,  England,  where  he 
was  born  in  1720.  In  1746  he  published  his  Odes,  but,  being  disappointed  in 
their  reception,  he  became  indolent  and  dissipated.  He  gradually  sunk  into  a 
sort  of  melancholy  bordering  on  insanity,  and  died  in  1756. 

1.  When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young, 
While  yet  in  early  Greece  she  sung, 

The  Passions  oft,  to  hear  her  shell, 
Throng'd  around  her  magic  cell ; 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting, 
Possess'd  beyond  the  muse's  painting, 
By  turns  they  felt  the  glowing  mind 
Disturb'd,  delighted,  raised,  refined ; 
Till  once,  'tis  said,  when  all  were  fired, 
Fill'd  with  fury,  rapt,  inspired. 
From  the  supporting  myrtles  round 
They  snatch 'd  her  instruments  of  sound  ; 
And,  as  they  oft  had  heard  apart. 
Sweet  lessons  of  her  forceful  art, 
Each — for  madness  ruled  the  hour — 
Would  prove  his  own  expressive  power. 

2.  First,  Fear  his  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 

Amid  the  chords  bewilder'd  laid ; 
And  back  recoil'd,  he  knew  not  why. 
E'en  at  the  sound  himself  had  made. 
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3.  Next,  Anger  rush'd ;  his  eyes  on  fire 

In  lightnings  own'd  its  secret  stings ; 
In  one  rude  clash  he  struck  the  lyre, 

And  swept  with  hurried  hand  the  strings. 

4.  With  woeful  measures,  wan  Despair, 
(p^  r^)     Low,  sullen  sounds  his  grief  beguiled ; 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air, — 
'Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  'twas  wild. 

(p*/^)5.  But  thou,  0  Hope !  with  eyes  so  fair. 
What  was  thy  delighted  measure  ? 
Still  it  whisper'd  promised  pleasure, 
And  bade  the  lovely  scene  at  distance  hail ; 
Still  would  her  touch  the  strain  prolong ; 

And  from  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  vale, 
She  call'd  on  Echo  still  through  all  the  song ; 
And,  where  her  sweetest  theme  she  chose, 
A  soft  responsive  voice  was  heard  at  every  close  ; 
And  Hoi)e,  enchanted,  smiled,  and  waved  her  gunien 
hair. 

6.  And  longer  had  she  sung,  but,  with  a  frown, 

Revenge  impatient  rose : 
He  threw  his  blood-stain'd  sword  in  thunder  down ; 
(p^/*)     And,  with  a  withering  look. 

The  war-denouncing  trumpet  took, 
(p'^f^)  And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread. 

Were  ne'er  prophetic  sounds  so  full  of  woe ; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  beat 
The  doubling  drum  with  furious  heat ; 
(]//^)  And  though,  sometimes,  each  dreary  pause  between, 
Dejected  Pity,  at  his  side. 
Her  soul-subduing  voice  applied, 
(;3^/*)  Yet  still  he  kept  his  wild,  unaltered  mien. 

While  each  strain'd  ball  of  sight  seem'd  bursting 
from  his  head. 

7.  Thy  numbers.  Jealousy,  to  naught  were  fix'd, — 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ; 
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Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mix'd ; 
{fp)  And  now  it  courted  Love,  (pV*?)  i^ow,  raving,  call'd 
on  Hate. 

8.  But,  oh,  how  alter'd  was  its  sprighther  tone 

When  Cheerfulness,  a  nymph  of  healthiest  hue, 
(p*  r*)  Her  bow  across  her  shoulder  flung, 

Her  buskins  gemm'd  with  morning  dew, 


Blew  an  inspiring  air,  that  dale  and  thicket  rung, 

The  hunter's  call,  to  Faun  and  Dryad  known. 

The  oak-crown'd  sisters,  and  their  chaste-eyed  Queen, 

Satyrs  and  sylvan  boys,  were  seen. 

Peeping  from  forth  their  alleys  green: 

Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 

And  Sport  leap'd  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear. 
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9.  With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  inspired, 
(pyV^Pale  Melancholy  sat  retired, 

And  from  her  wild,  sequester'd  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
Pour'd  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul. 

And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around, 

Bubbling  runnels  join'd  the  sound; 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole. 
Or  o'er  some  haunted  streams,  with  fond  delay. 

Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing. 

Love  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 
In  hollow  murmers  died  away. 

10,  Last  came  Joy's  ecstatic  trial : 
(p*  r*)  He,  with  viny  crown  advancing, 

First  to  the  lively  pipe  his  hands  address'd ; 
But  soon  he  saw  the  brisk  awakening  viol. 

Whose  sweet,  entrancing  voice  he  loved  the  best. 
They  would  have  thought,  who  heard  the  strain. 

They  saw  in  Tempe's  vale  her  native  maids, 

Amid  the  festal-sounding  shades. 
To  some  unwearied  minstrel  dancing; 
While,  as  his  flying  fingers  kiss'd  the  strings, 
Love  framed  with  Mirth  a  gay  fantastic  round; 
Loose  were  her  tresses  seen,  her  zone  unbound, 

And  he  amid  his  frolic  play 

As  if  he  would  the  charming  air  repay, 
Shook  thousand  odors  from  his  dewy  wings. 


LESSOJf  CXVIIL 

SPEECH    OlSr    THE    AM^ERICAN^    AVAR. 

LORD  CHATHAM. 

William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  born  in  London  in  1708.     He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  modern  times. 

1.  I  CANNOT,  my  lords,  I  will  not,  join  in  congratulation  on 
misfortune  and  disgrace.  This,  my  lords,  is  a  perilous  and 
tremendous  moment:  it  is  not  a  time  for  adulation;  the 
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smoothness  of  flattery  cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  and 
awful  crisis.  It  is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in 
the  language  of  truth.  We  must,  if  possible,  dispel  the 
delusion  and  darkness  which  envelop  it ;  and  display,  in  its 
full  danger  and  genuine  colors,  the  ruin  which  is  brought  to 
our  doors. 

2.  Can  ministers  still  presume  to  expect  support  in  their 
infatuation  ?  Can  Parliament  be  so  dead  to  their  dignity  and 
duty  as  to  give  their  support  to  measures  thus  obtruded  and 
forced  upon  them  ? — measures,  my  lords,  which  have  reduced 
this  late  flourishing  empire  to  scorn  and  contempt  ?  "  But 
yesterday,  and  England  might  have  stood  against  the  world ; 
now,  none  so  poor  to  do  her  reverence." 

3.  The  people,  whom  we  first  despised  as  rebels,  but  whom 
we  now  acknowledge  as  enemies,  are  abetted  against  us,  sup- 
plied with  every  military  store,  have  their  interest  consulted 
and  their  ambassadors  entertained  by  our  inveterate  enemy ; 
and  ministers  do  not,  and  dare  not,  interpose  with  dignity  or 
effect. 

4.  The  desperate  state  of  our  army  abroad  is  in  part  known. 
No  man  more  highly  esteems  and  honors  the  British  troops 
than  I  do.  I  know  their  virtues  and  their  valor;  I  know 
they  can  achieve  any  thing  but  impossibilities ;  and  I  know 
that  the  conquest  of  British  America  is  an  impossibility. 
You  cannot,  my  lords,  you  cannot  conquer  America.  What 
is  your  present  situation  there  ?  We  do  not  know  the  worst ; 
but  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  done  nothing, 
and  suff'ered  much. 

5.  You  may  swell  every  expense,  accumulate  every  assist- 
ance, and  extend  your  traffic  to  the  shambles  of  every  Ger- 
man despot :  your  attempts  will  be  forever  vain  and  impo- 
tent,-— doubly  so,  indeed,  from  this  mercenary  aid  on  which 
you  rely;  for  it  irritates,  to  an  incurable  resentment,  the 
minds  of  your  adversaries,  to  overrun  them  with  the  merce- 
nary sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their 
possessions  to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty.  If  I  were  an 
American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign  troop  was 
landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms, — 
never,  never,  NEVER ! 
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6.  But,  ray  lords,  who  is  the  man,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
disgraces  and  mischiefs  of  the  war,  has  dared  to  authorize 
and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife 
of  the  savage?  to  call  into  civilized  alliance  the  wild  and 
inhuman  inhabitant  of  the  woods  ?  to  delegate  to  the  merci- 
less Indian  the  defense  of  disputed  rights,  and  to  wage  the 
horrors  of  this  barbarous  war  against  our  brethren?  My 
lords,  these  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  punishment, 

7.  But.  my  lords,.this  barbarous  measure  has  been  defended, 
not  only  on  the  principles  of  policy  and  necessity,  but  also  on 
those  of  morality ;  "  for  it  is  perfectly  allowable,"  says  Lord 
Suffolk,  "  to  use  all  the  means  which  God  and  nature  have 
put  into  our  hands." 

8.  I  am  astonished,  I  am  shocked,  to  hear  such  principles 
confessed;  to  hear  them  avowed  in  this  house  or  in  this 
country.  My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  encroach  so  much  on 
your  attention,  but  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation ;  I  feel 
myself  impelled  to  speak.  My  lords,  we  are  called  upon, 
as  members  of  this  house,  as  men,  as  Christians,  to  protest 
against  such  horrible  barbarity !  "  That  God  and  nature 
have  put  into  our  hands !"  What  ideas  of  God  and  nature 
that  noble  lord  may  entertain,  I  know  not ;  but  I  know  that 
such  detestable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to  religion 
and  humanity. 

9.  What!  to  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and 
nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife !  to  the 
cannibal  savage,  torturing,  murdering,  devouring,  drinking 
the  blood  of  his  mangled  victims !  Such  notions  shock  every 
precept  of  morality,  every  feeling  of  humanity,  every  senti- 
ment of  honor.  These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more 
abominable  avowal  of  theni,  demand  the  most  decisive  indig- 
nation. 

10.  I  call  upon  that  right  reverend,  and  this  most  learned 
bench  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God,  to  support  the 
justice  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the  bishops  to  inter- 
pose the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn,  upon  the  judges  to 
interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this 
pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honor  of  your  lordships  to  rever- 
ence the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your 
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own.  I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my  country, 
to  vindicate  the  national  character.  I  invoke  the  Genius  of 
the  Constitution.  From  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls, 
the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with  indig- 
nation at  the  disgrace  of  his  country. 

11.  In  vain  did  he  defend  the  liberty  and  establish  the 
religion  of  Britain  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  these 
worse  than  popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are 
endured  among  us.  To  send  forth  the  merciless  cannibal, 
thirsting  for  blood!  Against  whom?  Your  Protestant 
brethren!  to  lay  waste  their  country,  to  desolate  their 
dwellings,  and  to  extirpate  their  race  and  name,  by  the  aid 
and  instrumentality  of  these  horribfe  hellhounds  of  war! 
Spain  can  no  longer  boast  pre-eminence  in  barbarity.  She 
armed  herself  with  bloodhounds  to  extirpate  the  wretched 
natives  of  Mexico;  we,  more  ruthless,  loose  these  dogs  of 
war  against  our  countrymen  in  America,  endeared  to  us  by 
every  tie  that  can  sanctify  humanity. 

12.  I  solemnly  call  upon  your  lordships,  and  upon  every 
order  of  men  in  the  state,  to  stamp  upon  this  infamous  pro- 
cedure the  indelible  stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence.  More 
particularly  I  call  upon  the  holy  prelates  of  our  religion  to 
do  away  this  iniquity :  let  them  perform  a  lustration  to 
purify  the  country  from  this  deep  and  deadly  sin.  My 
lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to  say 
more ;  but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong  to 
have  said  less.  I  could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed, 
nor  even  reposed  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without  giving 
vent  to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and  pre- 
posterous principles. 


LESSOJ^  CXIX. 

f  THE    QXJ^RREIj    OE    BRUTUS    AISTD    CASSIUS. 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Cas.  That  you  have  wronged  me',  doth  appear  in  this^ ; 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella' 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians'  j 
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"Wherein  my  letters',  praying  on  his  side', 
Because  I  knew  the  man',  were  slighted  off  . 

Bru.  You  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  sucn  a  case. 

Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  oflense  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you\  Cassius',  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm' ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold' 
To  undeservers\ 

Cas.  I  an  itching  palm'  ? 
You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this', 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last\ 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honors  this  corruption', 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head'. 

Cas.  Chastisement! 

Bru.  Remember  March',  the  ides  of  March  remember  ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touched  his  body  that  did  stab, 
And  not  for  justice?    What\  shall  one  of  us 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world', 
But  for  supporting  robbers' ;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes'  ? 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honors', 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus'  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog',  and  bay  the  moon', 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Gas.  Brutus',  bay  not  me', 
I'll  not  endure  it'.     You  forget  yourself. 
To  hedge  me  in ;  I  am  a  soldier',  I, 
Older  in  practice',  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions'. 

Bni.  Go  to ;  you're  not,  Cassius. 

Gas.  I  am ! 

Bru.  I  say  you  are  not ! 

Gas.  Urge  me  no  more',  I  shall  forget  myself. 
Have  mind  upon  your  health',  tempt  me  no  further. 

Bru.  AAvay,  slight  man ! 

Cas.  Is't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me',  for  I  will  speak'. 
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Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ? 
Shall  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cas.  0  ye  gods  !  ye  gods !  must  I  endure  all  this  ? 

Bru.  All  this"  ?  ay\  more^ :  fret  till  your  proud  heart  break' ! 
Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.    Must  I  budge  ? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?    Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humor  ?    By  the  gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen'. 
Though  it  do  spht  you' ;  for,  from  this  day  forth', 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth\  yea\  for  my  laughter^ 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

£ru.  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier' : 
Let  it  appear  so' ;  make  your  vaunting  true'. 
And  it  shall  please  me  well'.     For  mine  own  part', 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men'. 

Cas.  You  wrong  me  every  way' ;  you  wrong  me',  Brutus' ; 
I  said  an  elder'  soldier,  not  a  better'. 
Did  I  say  better'  ? 

Bru.  If  you  did  I  care  not. 

Cas.  When  Caesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have  moved  me. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace  ;  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  him. 

Cas.  I  durst  not  ? 

Bru.  No ! 

Cas.  What  ?  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not ! 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love ; 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror',  Cassius,  in  your  threats' ; 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty'. 
That  they  pass  by  me',  as  the  idle  wind'. 
Which  I  respect  not'.     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold',  which  you  denied  me^ ; 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means. 
I  had  rather  coin  my  heart', 

And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas',  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash', 


\ 
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By  any  indirection\     I  did  send 

To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions\ 

Which  you  denied  me\     Was  that  done  like  Cassius  ? 

Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 

When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous', 

To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends', 

Be  ready',  gods',  with  all  your  thunderbolts', 

ip^f*)  Dash  him  to  pieces ! 

Cas.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cas.  I  did  not ;  he  was  but  a  fool 
That  brought  my  answer  back.     Brutus  hath  rived  my  heart. 
A  friend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practice  them  on  me. 

Cos.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cas.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cas.  Come\  Antony',  and  young  Octavius',  come', 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius', 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world'. 
Hated  by  one  he  loves' ;  braved  by  his  brother^; 
Checked  like  a  bondman' ;  all  his  faults  observed', 
Set  in  a  note-book',  learned',  and  conned  by  rote', 
To  cast  into  my  teeth'.     0,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes.     (]>^^)  There  is  my  dagger', 
And  here  my  naked  breast' ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine',  richer  than  gold'. 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman',  take  it  forth' ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold',  will  give  my  heart'. 
Strike'  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar' ;  for,  I  know, 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst',  thou  lov'dst  him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheathe  your  dagger'. 
Be  angry  when  you  will',  it  shall  have  scope' ; 
Do  what  you  will',  dishonor  shall  be  humor'. 
0  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb', 
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That  carries  anger'  as  the  flint  bears  fire^ ; 
Who,  much  enforced',  shows  a  hasty  spark', 
And  straight  is  cold  again'. 

Cas.  Hath  Cassius  lived 
To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-tempered,  vexeth  him  ? 

Bru.  When  I  spoke  that  I  was  ill-tempered  too. 

Cas.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?    Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart  too. 

Cas.  0  Brutus ! 

Bru.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cas.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
WTien  that  rash  humor,  which  my  mother  gave  me, 
Makes  me  forgetful? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius ;  and  from  henceforth, 
When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 


LESSOJ^   CXX. 

THE    DUTIES    OE    A.M:ER,ICAlSr    CITIZEN'S. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1.  Fellow-citizens,  let  us  not  retire  from  this  occasion 
without  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  the  duties  which 
have  devolved  upon  us.  This  lovely  land',  this  glorious 
liberty',  these  benign  institutions',  the  dear  purchase  of  our 
fathers',  are  ours' ;  ours  to  enjoy\  ours  to  preserve',  ours  to 
transmit'.  Generations  past',  and  generations  to  come',  hold 
us  responsible  for  this  sacred  trust'.  Our  fathers  from  be- 
hind admonish  us  with  their  anxious,  paternal  voices ;  pos- 
terity calls  out  to  us  from  the  bosom  of  the  future ;  the  world 
turns  hither  with  its  solicitous  eye :  all,  all  conjure  us  to  act 
wisely  and  faithfully  in  this  relation  which  we  sustain. 

2.  We  can  never,  indeed,  pay  the  debt  which  is  upon  us'; 
but  by  virtue',  by  morality',  by  religion',  by  the  cultivation 
of  every  good  habit',  we  may  hope  to  enjoy  the  blessing 
through  our  day',  and  to  leave  it  unimpaired  to  our  children'. 
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Let  us  feel  deeply  how  much  of  what  we  are,  and  what  we 
possess,  we  owe  to  this  liberty,  and  to  these  institutions  of 
government.  j 

3.  Nature  has,  indeed,  given  us  a  soil  which  yields  boun-  ^ 
teously  to  the  hand  of  industry ;  the  mighty  and  fruitful 
ocean  is  before  us,  and  the  skies  over  our  heads  shed  health 
and  vigor.  But  what  are  lands,  and  seas,  and  skies,  to  civil- 
ized man,  without  society,  without  knowledge,  without  morals, 
without  religious  culture?  and  how  can  these  be  enjoyed,  in  | 
all  their  excellence,  but  under  the  protection  of  wise  institu- 
tions  and  a  free  government  ? 

4.  Fellow-citizens,  there  is  not  one  of  us,  there  is  not  one 
of  us  here  present,  who  does  not  at  this  moment,  and  at  every 
moment,  experience,  in  his  own  condition,  and  in  the  condi- 
tion of  those  most  near  and  dear  to  him,  the  influence  and 
benefits  of  this  liberty  and  of  these  institutions.  Let  us, 
then,  acknowledge  the  blessings^ ;  let  us  feel  it  deeply  and 
powerfully' ;  let  us  cherish  a  strong  affection  for  it',  and  re- 
solve to  maintain  and  perpetuate  it\  The  blood  of  our 
fathers',  let  it  not  have  been  shed  in  vain' ;  the  great  hope  of 
posterity',  let  it  not  be  blasted\ 

5.  The  striking  attitude,  too,  in  which  we  stand  to  the 
world  around  us, — a  topic  which,  I  fear,  I  advert  to  too 
often,  and  dwell  on  too  long, — cannot  be  altogether  omitted 
here.  Neither  individuals  nor  nations  can  perform  their 
part  well,  until  they  understand  and  feel  its  importance,  and 
comprehend  and  justly  appreciate  all  the  duties  belonging  to 
it.  It  is  not  to  inflate  national  vanity',  nor  to  swell  a  light 
and  empty  feeling  of  self-importance',  but  it  is  that  we  may 
judge  justly  of  our  situation',  and  of  our  own  duties',  that  I 
earnestly  urge  this  consideration  of  our  position  and  our 

,  character  among  the  nations  of  the  earth'. 

6.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  by  those  who  would  dispute 
against  the  sun,  that  with  America,  and  in  America,  a  new 
era  commences  in  human  affairs.  This  era  is  distinguished 
by  free  representative  governments',  by  entire  religious  lib- 
erty', by  improved  systems  of  national  intercourse',  by  a 
newly-awakened  and  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  free  inquiry', 
and  by  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  through  the  community', 
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such  as  has  been  before  altogether  unknown  and  unheard- 
of. 

7.  America !  America !  our  country,  fellow-citizens,  our  own 
dear  and  native  land,  is  inseparably  connected,  fast  bound  up, 
in  fortune  and  by  fate,  with  these  great  interests.  If  they 
fair,  we  fall  with  them^ ;  if  they  stand',  it  will  be  because  we 
have  upholden  them\  Let  us  contemplate,  then,  this  con- 
nection, which  binds  the  prosperity  of  others  to  our  own ; 
and  let  us  manfully  discharge  all  the  duties  which  it  imposes. 

8.  If  we  cherish  the  virtues  and  the  principles  of  our 
fathers,  Heaven  will  assist  us  to  carry  on  the  work  of  human 
liberty  and  human  happiness.  Auspicious  omens  cheer  us. 
Great  examples  are  before  us.  Our  own  firmament  now 
shines  brightly  upon  our  path.  Washington  is  in  the  clear 
upper  sky.  These  other  stars*  have  now  joined  the  constel- 
lation ;  they  circle  round  their  center,  and  the  heavens  beam 
with  new  light.  Beneath  this  illumination  let  us  walk  the 
course  of  life,  and  at  its  close  devoutly  commend  our  beloved 
country,  the  common  parent  of  us  all,  to  the  Divine  Be- 
nignity. 


LESSOM  CXXI. 

DE   l'iSLE. 

..  Ye  sons  of  France',  awake  to  glory^ ! 

Hark !  hark !  what  myriads  bid  you  rise^ ! 
Your  children^  wives',  and  grandsires  hoary' ! 

Behold  their  tears  and  hear  their  cries ! 
Shall  hateful  tyrants',  mischief  breeding', 
With  hireling  hosts',  a  ruffian  band', 
Affright  and  desolate  the  land', 
While  liberty  and  peace  lie  bleeding  ? 
(/*/>*)  To  arms !  to  arms !  ye  brave ! 

The  avenging  sword  unsheathe ! 
March  on !  march  on !  all  hearts  resolved 
On  victory  or  death  ! 

*  AJams  and  Jefferson. 
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2.  Now,  now,  the  dangerous  storm  is  rolling, 

Which  treacherous  kings  confederate  raise  ; 
The  dogs  of  war,  let  loose,  are  howling, 

And  lo !  our  fields  and  cities  blaze. 
And  shall  we  basely  view  the  ruin. 

While  lawless  force,  with  guilty  stride. 

Spreads  desolation  far  and  wide. 
With  crimes  and  blood  his  hands  imbruing? 
To  arms !  to  arms  !  ye  brave !  etc. 

3.  With  luxury  and  pride  surrounded. 

The  bold  insatiate  despots  dare. 
Their  thirst  of  gold  and  power  unbounded, 

To  mete  and  vend  the  light  and  air. 
Like  beasts  of  burden  Avould  they  load  us^ ; 

Like  gods,  would  bid  their  slaves  adore^ : 

But  man  is  man\  and  who  is  more'  ? 
Then  shall  they  longer  lash  and  goad  us'  ? 
To  arms !  to  arms !  ye  brave !  etc. 

4.  0  Liberty,  can  man  resign  thee'. 

Once  having  felt  thy  generous  flame'  ? 
Can  dungeons',  bolts',  or  bars  confine  thee', 

Or  whips  thy  noble  spirit  tame'  ? 
Too  long  the  world  has  wept,  bewailing, 

That  Falsehood's  dagger  tyrants  wield : 

But  Freedom  is  our  sword  and  shield, 
And  all  their  arts  are  unavailing. 

To  arms !  to  arms !  ye  brave  !  etc. 


LESSOR  CXXII. 

HAN-NIBA-L    TO    MIS    SOLDIERS. 

1.  Heee,  soldiers,  you  must  either  conquer  or  die,  the 
very  first  hour  you  meet  the  enemy.  Two  seas  enclose  you 
on  the  right  and  left ;  not  a  ship  to  fly  to  for  escaping.  Be- 
fore you  is  the  Po,  a  river  broader  and  more  rapid  than  the 
Rhone;  behind  you  are  the  Alps,  over  which,  even  when 
your  numbers  were  undiminished,  you  were  hardly  able  to 
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force  a  passage.  But  the  same  fortune  which  has  thus  laid 
you  under  the  necessity  of  fighting',  has  set  before  your  eyes 
the  rewards  of  victory\ 

2.  You  have  hitherto  met  with  no  reward  worthy  of  the 
labors  and  dangers  you  have  undergone.  The  time  is  now 
come  to  reap  the  full  recompense  of  your  toilsome  marches 
over  so  many  mountains  and  rivers,  and  through  so  many 
nations,  all  of  them  in  arms.  This  is  the  place  which  For- 
tune has  appointed  to  be  the  limits  of  your  labor^ ;  it  is  here 
that  you  will  finish  your  glorious  Avarfare',  and  receive  an 
ample  recompense  of  your  completed  service'.  For  I  would 
not  have  you  imagine  that  victory  will  be  as  difficult  as  the 
name  of  a  Roman  war  is  great  and  sounding. 

3.  It  has  often  happened,  that  a  despised  enemy  has  given 
a  bloody  battle ;  and  the  most  renowned  kings  and  nations 
have  by  a  small  force  been  overthrown.  And,  if  you  but 
take  away  the  glitter  of  the  Roman  name,  what  is  there 
wherein  they  may  stand  in  competition  with  you  ?  For  (to 
say  nothing  of  your  service  in  war,  for  twenty  years  together, 
with  so  much  valor  and  success)  from  the  very  pillars  of 
Hercules,  from  the  ocean,  from  the  utmost  bounds  of  the 
earth,  through  so  many  warlike  nations  of  Spain  and  Gaul, 
have  you  not  come  hither  victorious  ? 

4.  And  with  whom  are  you  now  to  fight?  With  raw  sol- 
diers, an  undisciplined  army,  beaten,  vanquished,  besieged 
by  the  Gauls  the  very  last  summer;  an  army  unknown  to 
their  leader,  and  a  leader  unknown  to  his  army.  I  esteem 
it  no  small  advantage,  soldiers,  that  there  is  not  one  among 
you,  who  has  not  often  been  an  eye-witness  of  my  exploits 
in  war ;  not  one,  of  whose  valor  I  myself  have  not  been  a 
spectator,  so  as  to  be  able  to  name  the  times  and  places  of 
his  noble  achievements ;  that  with  soldiers,  whom  I  have  a 
thousand  times  praised  and  rewarded,  and  whose  pupil  I  Avas 
before  their  general,  I  shall  march  against  an  army  of  men 
strangers  to  one  another. 

5.  On  what  side  soever  I  turn  my  eyes',  I  behold  all  full 
of  courage  and  strength'.  A  veteran  infantry' ;  a  most  gal- 
lant cavalry' ;  you',  my  allies',  most  faithful  and  valiant' ; 
you',  Carthaginians',  whom  not  only  your  country's  cause'. 
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but  the  justest  anger\  impels  to  battle.  The  hope,  the  cour- 
age, of  assailants  is  always  greater  than  of  those  who  act 
upon  the  defensive.  With  hostile  banners  displayed,  you 
are  come  down  upon  Italy ;  you  bring  the  war.  Grief  \  in- 
juries', indignities',  fire  your  minds',  and  spur  you  forward  to] 
revenge'.  First',  they  demanded  me' ;  that  P,  your  general', ' 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them' ;  next',  all  of  you  who  had 
fought  at  the  siege  of  Saguntum';  and  we. were  to  be  put  to 
death  by  the  extremest  tortures. 

6.  Proud  and  cruel  nation' !  Everything  must  be  yours', 
and  at  your  disposal'!  You  are  to  prescribe  to  us  with 
whom  we  shall  make  war ;  with  whom  we  shall  make  peace. 
You  are  to  set  bounds ;  to  shut  us  up  within  hills  and  rivers ; 
but  you, — you  are  not  to  observe  the  limits  which  yourselves 
have  fixed !  "  Pass  not  the  Iberus.''  What  next?  "  Touch 
not  the  Saguntines;  Saguntum  is  upon  the  Iberus:  move 
not  a  step  towards  that  city."  Is  it  a  small  matter,  then, 
that  you  have  deprived  us  of  our  ancient  possession,  Sicily 
and  Sardinia  ? 

7.  You  would  have  Spain  too !  Well,  we  shall  yield  Spain, 
and  then  you  will  pass  into  Africa.  Will  pass,  did  I  say? 
This  very  year  they  ordered  one  of  their  consuls  into  Africa, 
the  other  into  Spain.  No,  soldiers ;  there  is  nothing  left  for 
us,  but  what  we  can  vindicate  with  our  swords,  (p*/*)  Come 
on,  then !  Be  men !  The  Romans  may,  with  more  safety,  be 
cowards;  they  have  their  own  country  behind  them;  have 
places  of  refuge  to  fly  to,  and  are  secure  from  danger  in  the 
roads  thither ;  but  for  you  there  is  no  middle  fortune  between 
death  and  victory !  Let  this  be  but  well  fixed  in  your  minds ; 
and  once  again,  I  say,  your  are  the  conquerors. 


LESSOJ^  CXXIII. 

CATO'S    SOLII^OQUY- 

JOSEPH   ADDISON. 

{jp^f)  1.  It  must  be  so' :  Plato',  thou  reasonest  well' ! 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope',  this  fond  desire', 
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This  longing  after  immortality^  ? 
Or  whence  this  secret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  falling  into  naught  ?    Why  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction  ? 
'Tis  the  divinity  that  stirs  within  us^ ; 
,  'Tis  Heaven  itself  that  points  out  an  hereafter', 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man\ 

(p*/*)  2.  Eternity^ !  thou  pleasing',  dreadful  thought' ! 
'  Through  what  variety  of  untried  being\ 

Through  what  new  changes,  must  we  pass' ! 

The  wide,  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  me' ; 

But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 

Here  will  I  hold.     If  there's  a  Power  above  us, 

(And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Through  all  her  works,)  he  must  delight  in  virtue ; 

And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

But  when,  or  where  ?  This  world  was  made  for  Caesar. 
,  I'm  weary  of  conjectures.     This  must  end  them. 

3.  Thus  am  I  doubly  arm'd :  my  death'  and  life\ 
3  ri-.  I  My  bane'  and  antidote',  are  both  before  me', 

yp  J     I  rpj^^g  ^j^  ^  moment  brings  me  to  an  end' ; 

(p''f*)    But  this  informs  me  I  shall  never  die'. 

The  soul',  secured  in  her  existence',  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger',  and  defies  its  point'. 
The  stars  shall  fade  away',  the  sun  himself 
Grow  dim  with  age',  and  nature  sink  in  years' ; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth', 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements'. 
The  wreck  of  matter',  and  the  crush  of  worlds'. 


LESSOJT  CXXIV. 

DEATH-BED    OE    BET>rEr>ICT    AR-ISTOXjI), 

GEORGE   LIPPARD. 

1.  Fifty  years  ago,  in  a  rude  garret,  near  the  loneliest  sub- 
urbs of  the  city  of  London,  lay  a  dying  man.  He  was  but 
half  dressed ;  though  his  legs  were  concealed  in  long  military 
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boots.  An  aged  minister  stood  beside  the  rough  couch.  The 
form  was  that  of  a  strong  man  grown  old  through  care  more 
than  age.  There  was  a  face  that  you  might  look  upon  but 
once,  and  yet  Avear  it  in  your  memory  for  ever. 

2.  Let  us  bend  over  the  bed,  and  look  upon  that  face,  a 
bold  forehead  seamed  by  one  deep  wrinkle  visible  between 
the  brows — long  locks  of  dark  hair,  sprinkled  with  gray  ;  lips 
firml}^  set,  yet  quivering,  as  though  they  had  a  life  separate 
from  the  life  of  the  man ;  and  then,  two  large  eyes — vivid,  burn- 
ing, unnatural  in  their  steady  glare.  Ay,  there  was  some- 
thing terrible  in  that  face — something  so  full  of  unutter- 
able loneliness — unspeakable  despair,  that  the  aged  minister 
started  back  in  horror. 

3.  But  look !  those  strong  arms  are  clutching  at  the  vacant 
air :  the  death-sweat  stands  in  drops  on  that  bold  brow — the 
man  is  dying.  Throb — throb — throb — beats  the  death-watch 
in  the  shattered  wall.  "  Would  you  die  in  the  faith  of  the 
Christian?"  faltered  the  preacher,  as  he  knelt  there  on  the 
damp  floor. 

4.  The  white"  lips  of  the  death-stricken  man  trembled,  but 
made  no  sound.  Then,  with  the  strong  agony  of  death  upon 
him,  he  rose  into  a  sitting  posture.  For  the  first  time  he 
spoke.  "  Christian !"  he  echoed  in  that  deep  tone  which 
thrilled  the  preacher  to  the  heart :  "  Will  that  faith  give  me 
back  my  honor  ?  Come  with  me,  old  man,  come  with  me, 
far  over  the  waters.     Ha !  we  are  there  ! 

5.  "  This  is  my  native  town.  Yonder  is  the  church  in 
which  I  knelt  in  childhood;  yonder  the  green  on  which  I 
sported  when  a  boy.  But  another  flag  waves  yonder,  in 
place  of  the  flag  that  waved  when  I  was  a  child.  And  listen, 
old  man,  were  I  to  pass  along  the  streets,  as  I  passed  when 
but  a  child,  the  very  babes  in  their  cradles  would  raise  their 
tiny  hands,  and  curse  me !  The  graves  in  yonder  churcli- 
yard  would  shrink  from  my  footsteps ;  and  yonder  flag  would 
rain  a  baptism  of  blood  upon  my  head ! " 

6.  Til  at  was  an  awful  death-bed.  The  minister  had  watched 
"  the  last  night"  with  a  hundred  convicts  in  their  cells,  but 
had  never  beheld  a  scene  so  terrible  as  this.  Suddenly  the 
dying  man  arose ;  he  tottered  along  the  floor.     With  those 
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white  fingers,  whose  nails  were  blue  with  the  death-chill,  he 
threw  open  a  valise.  He  drew  from  thence  a  faded  coat  of 
blue,  faced  with  silver,  and  the  wreck  of  a  battle-flag. 

7.  "  Look  ye,  priest !  this  faded  coat  is  spotted  with  my 
blood!"  he  cried,  as  old  memories  seemed  stirring  at  his 
heart.  "  This  coat  I  wore,  when  I  first  heard  the  news  of 
Lexington :  this  coat  I  wore,  when  I  planted  the  banner  of 
the  stars  on  Ticonderoga  !  that  bullet-hole  was  pierced  in  the 
fight  of  Quebec ;  and  now,  I  am  a— let  me  whisper  it  in  your 
ear!" 

8.  He  hissed  that  single  burning  word  into  the  minister's 
ear :  "  Now  help  me,  priest !  help  me  to  put  on  this  coat  of 
blue ;  for  you  see" — and  a  ghastly  smile  came  over  his  face — 
"  there  is  no  one  here  to  wipe  the  cold  drops  from  my  brow ; 
no  wife ;  no  child.  I  must  meet  Death  alone ;  but  I  will 
meet  him,  as  I  have  met  him  in  battle,  without  a  fear ! " 

9.  And,  while  he  stood  arraying  his  limbs  in  that  worm- 
eaten  coat  of  blue  and  silver,  the  good  minister  spoke  to  him 
of  faith  in  Jesus.  Yes,  of  that  great  faith,  which  pierces  the 
clouds  of  human  guilt,  and  rolls  them  back  from  the  face 
of  God. 

10.  "  Faith ! "  echoed  that  strange  man,  who  stood  there, 
erect,  with  the  death-chill  on  his  brow,  "  Faith  !  Can  it  give 
me  back  my  honor  ?  Look  ye,  priest !  there,  over  the  waves, 
sits  George  Washington,  telling  to  his  comrades  the  pleasant 
story  of  the  eight  years'  war ;  there,  in  his  royal  halls,  sits 
George  of  England,  bewailing,  in  his  idiotic  voice,  the  loss  of 
his  colonies  !  And  here  am  I  '—I,  who  was  the  first  to  raise 
the  flag  of  freedom,  the  first  to  strike  a  blow  against  that  king 
— h'ere  am  I,  dying !  oh,  dying  like  a  dog ! " 

11.  The  awe-stricken  preacher  started  back  from  the  look 
of  the  dying  man,  while  throb— throb— throb— beats  the 
death-watch,  in  the  shattered  wall.  "  Hush !  silence  along 
the  lines  there ! "  he  muttered,  in  that  wild,  absent  tone,  as 
though  speaking  to  the  dead ;  "  silence  along  the  lines !  not  a 
word — not  a  word,  on  peril  of  your  lives  ! 

12.  "  Hark  you,  Montgomery  !  we  will  meet  in  the  center 
of  the  town  : — we  will  meet  there  in  victory,  or  die ! — Hist ! 
silence,  my  men — not  a  whisper,  as  we  move  up  those  steep 
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rocks  !  Now  on,  my  boys — now  on !  Men  of  the  wilderness, 
we  will  gain  the  town !  Now  up  with  the  banner  of  the  stars 
— up  with  the  flag  of  freedom,  though  the  night  is  dark,  and 
the  snow  falls !  Now !  now,  one  more  blow,  and  Quebec  is 
ours ! " 

13.  And  look !  his  eye  grows  glassy.  With  that  word  on 
his  lips,  he  stands  there — ah !  what  a  hideous  picture  of  de- 
spair :  erect,  livid,  ghastly :  there  for  a  moment,  and  then  he 
falls ! — he  is  dead !  Ah,  look  at  that  proud  form,  thrown 
cold  and  stiff  upon  the  damp  floor. 

14.  In  that  glassy  eye  there  lingers,  even  yet,  a  horrible 
energy — a  sublimity  of  despair.  Who  is  this  strange  man 
lying  there  alone,  in  this  rude  garret :  this  man,  who,  in  all 
his  crimes,  still  treasured  up  with  that  blue  uniform,  that 
faded  flag  ?  Who  is  this  being  of  horrible  remorse — this  man, 
whose  memories  seem  to  link  something  with  heaven,  and 
more  with  hell? 

15.  Let  us  lopk  at  that  parchment  and  flag.  The  aged 
minister  unrolls  that  faded  flag ;  it  is  a  blue  banner  gleam- 
ing with  thirteen  stars.  He  unrolls  that  parchment :  it  is  a 
colonel's  commission  in  the  Continental  army  addressed  to 
Benedict  Arnold !  And  there,  in  that  rude  hut,  while  the 
death-watch  throbbed  like  a  heart  in  the  shattered  wall: 
there,  unknown,  unwept,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  desolation, 
lay  the  corse  of  the  patriot  and  the  traitor. 

16.  Oh,  that  our  own  true  Washington  had  been  there,  to 
sever  that  good  right  arm  from  the  corse ;  and,  while  the  dis- 
honored body  rotted  into  dust,  to  bring  home  that  noble  arm, 
and  embalm  it  among  the  holiest  memories  of  the  past.  For 
that  right  arm  struck  many  a  gallant  blow  for  freedom :  yonder 
at  Ticonderoga,  at  Quebec,  Champlain,  and  Saratoga — that 
arm,  yonder,  beneath  the  snow  white  mountains,  in  the  deep 
silence  of  the  river  of  the  dead,  first  raised  into  light  the 
Banner  of  the  Stars. 
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LlJSSOJf    CXXV. 

THK    OLD    SER&EAlSrT. 

FORCEYTHE  WILLSON. 

1.  The  carrier  cannot  sing  to-day  the  ballads 

With  which  he  used  to  go, 
Rhyming  the  glad  rounds  of  the  happy  New  Years 
That  are  now  beneath  the  snow. 

2.  For  the  same  awful  and  portentous  shadow 

That  overcast  the  earth, 
And  smote  the  land  last  year  with  desolation, 
Still  darkens  every  hearth. 

3.  And  the  carrier  hears  Beethoven's  mighty  death-march 

Come  up  from  every  mart ; 
And  he  hears  and  feels  it  breathing  in  his  bosom, 
And  beating  in  his  heart. 

4.  And  to-day,  a  scarred  and  weather-beaten  veteran, 

Again  he  comes  along. 
To  tell  the  story  of  the  Old  Year's  struggles, 
In  another  New  Year's  song. 

5.  And  the  song  is  his,  but  not  so  with  the  story ; 

For  the  story,  you  must  know, 
Was  told  in  prose  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Austin, 
By  a  soldier  of  Shiloh. 

6.  By  Robert  Burton,  who  was  brought  up  on  the  Adams, 

With  his  death-wound  in  his  side ; 
And  who  told  the  story  to  the  assistant  surgeon 
On  the  same  night  that  he  died. 

7.  But  the  singer  feels  it  will  better  suit  the  ballad. 

If  all  should  deem  it  right. 
To  tell  the  story  as  if  what  it  speaks  of 
Had  happened  but  last  night. 
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8.  "  Come  a  little  nearer,  doctor ; — thank  you, — let  me  take 

the  cup ; 
Draw  your  chair  up, — draw  it  closer, — just  another  little 

sup! 
Maybe  you  may  think  I'm  better;  but  I'm  pretty  well 

used  up ; — 
Doctor,  you've  done  all  you  could  do,  but  I'm  just  a 

going  up ! 

9.  "  Feel  my  pulse,  sir,  if  you  want  to,  but  it  ain't  much  use 

to  try—" 
"  Never  say  that,"  said  the  surgeon,  as  he  smothered  down 

a  sigh ; 
"  It  will  never  do,  old  comrade,  for  a  soldier  to  say  die !" 
"  What  you  say  will  make  no  difference,  doctor,  when  you 

come  to  die." 

lO;  "  Doctor,  what  has  been  the  matter?"    "You  were  very 

faint,  they  say ; 
You  must  try  to  get  some  sleep  now."     "  Doctor,  have  I 

been  away  ?" 
"  Not  that  anybody  knows  of!"     "  Doctor, — doctor,  please 

to  stay ! 
There  is  something  I  must  tell  you,  and  you  won't  have 

long  to  stay ! 

11.  "  I  have  got  my  marching  orders,  and  I'm  ready  now  to 

go; 

Doctor,  did  j^ou  say  I  fainted?  but  it  couldn't  ha'  been 

so, — 
For  as  sure  as  I'm  a  sergeant,  and  was  wounded  at  Shiloh, 
I've  this  very  night  been  back  there,  on  the  old  field  of 

Shiloh ! 

12.  "  This  is  all  that  I  remember !    The  last  time  the  lighter 

came, 
And  the  lights  had  all  been  lowered,  and  the  noises  much 
the  same, 
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He  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  before  something  called 

my  name : 
'  Oederly  Sergeant — Robert  Burton  !'  just  that  way  it 

called  my  name. 


13.  "  And  I  wondered  who  could  call  me  so  distinctly  and  so 

slow, 
Knew  it  couldn't  be  the  lighter, — he  could  not  have 

spoken  so, — 
And  I  tried  to  answer, '  Here,  sir !'  but  I  couldn't  make  it 

go! 
For  I  couldn't  move  a  muscle,  and  I  couldn't  make  it  go ! 

14. "  Then  I  thought :  '  It's  all  a  nightmare,  all  a  humbug 

and  a  bore ; 
Just  another  foolish  grajje-vine, — and  it  won't  come  any 

more ;' 
But  it  came,  sir,  notwithstanding,  just  the  same  way  as 

before : 
'Orderly    Sergeant — Robert    Burton!'    even    plainer 

than  before. 


15.  "  That  is  all  that  I  remember,  till  a  sudden  burst  of  light, 
And  I  stood  beside  the  river,  where  we  stood  that  Sunday 

night, 
"Waiting  to  "be  ferried  over  to  the  dark  bluffs  opposite. 
When  the  river  was  perdition^  and  all  hell  was  opposite ! 


16.  "  And  the  same  old  palpitation  came  again  in  all  its 
power, 

And  I  heard  a  bugle  sounding,  as  from  some  celestial 
tower ; 

And  the  same  mysterious  voice  said :  '  It  is  the  eleventh 
hour! 

Orderly  Sergeant — Robert  Burton, — it  is  the  elev- 
enth hour  !' 
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17.  "  Doctor  Austin  !  what  day  is  this?"    "  It  is  Wednesday 

night,  you  know." 
"  Yes, — to-morrow  will  be  New  Year's,  and  a  right  good 

time  below ! 
What  time    is  it.   Doctor  Austin?"      "Nearly  twelve." 

"  Then  don't  you  go ! 
Can  it  be  that  all  this  happened — all  this — not  an  hour 

ago? 

18.  "  There  was  where  the  gunboats  opened  on  the  dark  re- 

bellious host; 
And  where  Webster  semicircled  his  last  guns  upon  the 

coast ; 
There  were  still  the  two  log-houses,  just  the  same,  or  else 

their  ghost, — 
And  the  same  old  transport  came  and  took  me  over, — or 

its  ghost ! 

19, "  And  the  old  field  lay  before  me  all  deserted  far  and 
wide ; 

There  was  where  they  fell  on  Prentiss, — there  McClernand 
met  the  tide ; 

There  was  where  stern  Sherman  rallied,  and  where  Hurl- 
but's  heroes  died, — 

Lower  down  where  Wallace  charged  them,  and  kept  charg- 
ing till  he  died. 

20.  "  There  was  where  Lew  Wallace  showed  them  he  was  of 

the  canny  kin, 

There  was  where  old  Nelson  thundered,  and  where  Rous- 
seau waded  in ; 

There  McCook  sent  'em  to  breakfast,  and  we  all  began  to 
win, — 

There  was  where  the  grape-shot  took  me,  just  as  we  began 
to  win. 

21.  "  Now  a  shroud  of  snow  and  silence  over  everything  was 

spread ; 
And  but  for  this  old  blue  mantle  and  the  old  hat  on  my 
head. 
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I  should  not  have  even  doubted,  to  this  moment,  I  was 

dead, — 
For  my  footsteps  were  as  silent  as  the  snow  upon  the 

dead! 

22.  "  Death  and  silence ! — death  and  silence !  all  around  me 

as  I  sped ! 
And  behold  a  mighty  tower,  as  if  builded  to  the  dead, 
To  the  heaven  of  the  heavens,  lifted  up  its  mighty  head, 
Till  the  stars  and  stripes  of  heaven  all  seemed  waving 

from  its  head ! 

23.  "  Round  and  mighty-based  it  towered, — up  into  the  infi- 

nite,— 
And  I  knew  no  mortal  mason  could  have  built  a  shaft  so 

bright ; 
For  it  shone  like  solid  sunshine ;  and  a  winding  stair  of 

light 
Wound  around  it  and  around  it  till  it  wound  clear  out  of 

sight ! 

24.  "  And,  behold,  as  I  approached  it,  w.ith  a  rapt  and  dazzled 

stare, — 
Thinking  that  I  saw  old  comrades  just  ascending  the  great 

stair, — 
Suddenly  the  solemn  challenge  broke  of — 'Halt!'  and 

'  Who  goes  there  ? ' 
'I'm  a  friend,'  I  said,  'if  you  are.'    'Then  advance,  sir, 

to  the  stair ! ' 

25.  "  I  advanced ! — That  sentry,  doctor,  was  Elijah  Ballan- 

tyne ! 
First  of  all  to  fall  on  Monday,  after  we  had  formed  the 

line ! — 
'  Welcome,  my  old  sergeant,  welcome !    Welcome  by  that 

countersign ! ' 
And  he  pointed  to  the  scar  there,  under  this  old  cloak  of 

mine! 

T 
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26.  "  As  he  grasped  my  hand,  I  shuddered,  thinking  only  of 
the  grave ; 

But  he  smiled  and  pointed  upward  with  a  bright  and 
bloodless  glaive ; 

'That's  the  way,  sir,  to  head-quarters.'  'What  head- 
quarters ? '    'Of  the  brave.' 

'  But  the  great  tower  ? '  '  That,'  he  answered,  '  is  the  way, 
sir,  of  the  brave ! ' 

27. "  Then  a  sudden  shame  came  o'er  me  at  his  uniform  of 
light; 

At  my  own  so  old  and  tattered,  and  at  his  so  new  and 
bright. 

'  Ah ! '  said  he,  '  you  have  forgotten  the  new  uniform  to- 
night,— 

Hurry  back,  for  you  must  be  here  at  just  twelve  o'clock 
to-night ! ' 

28.  "  And  the  next  thing  I  remember,  you  were  sitting  there, 

and  I — 
Doctor, — did  you  hear  a  footstep?     Hark! — God  bless 

you  all !     Good-by  ! 
Doctor,  please  to  give  my  musket  and  my  knapsack,  when 

I  die, 
To  my  son — my  son  that's  coming, — he  won't  get  here 

till  I  die ! 

29. "  Tell  him  his  old  father  blessed  him  as  he  never  did 
before, — 
And  to  carry  that  old  musket — "     Hark !  a  knock  is  at 

the  door — 
"Till  the  Union—"     See!  it  opens  !—" Father !  Father! 
speak  once  more  ! " 
"  Bless  you ! "  gasped  the  old  gray  sergeant,  and  he  lay  and 
said  no  more ! 
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LESSOJ^  CXXVI. 


XHCE    OLD    clock:    OlST    THE    STAIRS. 
H.   \V.   LONGFELLOW. 

1.  Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashion'd  country-seat ; 
Across  its  antique  portico, 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw; 
And  from  its  station  in  the  hall 
An  ancient  time-piece  says  to  all, 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 


2.  Half-way  up  the  stairs  it  stands. 

And  points  and  beckons  with  its  hands 
From  its  case  of  massive  oak, 
Like  a  monk,  who,  under  his  cloak, 
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Crosses  himself,  and  sighs,  alas ! 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light; 
But  in  the  silent  dead  of  night. 
Distinct  as  a  passing  footstep's  fall, 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor, 
And  seems  to  say,  at  each  chamber-door, 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  of  mirth, 
Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth, 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
Of  changeful  time,  unchanged  it  stood, 
And  as  if,  like  God,  it  all  things  saw, 
It  calmly  repeats  those  words  of  awe : — 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 

Free-hearted  hospitality ; 

His  great  fires  \x^  the  chimney  roar'd. 

The  stranger  feasted  at  his  board  ; 

But,  like  the  skeleton  at  the  feast, 

That  warning  time-piece  never  ceased : — 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

.  There  groups  of  merry  children  play'd  ; 
There  youths  and  maidens,  dreaming,  stray'd ; 
Oh,  precious  hours !    Oh,  golden  prime, 
And  afflueAce  of  love  and  time ! 
Even  as  a  miser  counts  his  gold,  ? 

Those  hours  the  ancient  time-piece  told : — 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 
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From  that  chamber,  clothed  in  white, 
The  bride  came  forth  on  her  wedding  night ; 
There,  in  that  silent  room  below, 
The  dead  lay  in  its  shroud  of  snow ; 
And  in  the  hush  that  follow'd  the  prayer 
Was  heard  the  old  clock  on  the  stair : — 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

All  are  scatter 'd  now  and  fled : 
Some  are  married ;  some  are  dead ; 
And  when  I  ask,  with  throbs  of  pain, 
*'  Ah !  when  shall  they  all  meet  again, 
As  in  the  days  long  since  gone  by  ?" 
The  ancient  time-piece  makes  reply, — 

"  Forever — never ! 

Never — forever !" 

Never  here,  forever  there, 

Where  all  parting,  pain,  and  care. 

And  death,  and  time,  shall  disgippear ! 

Forever  there,  but  never  here ! 

The  horologe  of  eternity 

Sayeth  this  incessantly : — 

"Forever — never! 

Never — forever !" 


LESSOJf  CXXVIL 

ADDISON'S    HYlMlsrS. 
W.   M.   THACKERAY. 

1.  When  Addison  looks  from  the  world  whose  weaknesses 
he  describes  so  benevolently,  up  to  the  heaven  which  shines 
over  us  all,  I  can  hardly  fancy  a  human  face  lighted  up  with 
a  more  serene  rapture:  a  human  intellect  thrilling  with  a 
purer  love  and  adoration  than  Joseph  Addison's. 

2.  It  seems  to  me  his  verses  shine  like  the  stars.    They 
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shine  out  of  a  great  deep  calm.  When  he  turns  to  heaven, 
a  Sabbath  comes  over  that  man's  mind ;  and  his  face  Hghts 
up  from  it  with  a  glory  of  thanks  and  prayer.  His  sense  of 
religion  stirs  through  his  whole  being. 

3.  In  the  fields,  in  the  town ;  looking  at  the  birds  in  the 
trees ;  at  the  children  in  the  streets ;  in  the  morning  or  in  the 
moonlight;  over  his  books  in  his  own  room;  in  a  happy 
party  at  a  country  merry-making  or  a  town  assembly,  good- 
will and  peace  to  God's  creatures,  and  love  and  awe  of  Him 
who  made  them,  fill  his  pure  heart  and  shine  from  his  kind 
face.  » 

4.  If  Swift's  life  was  the  most  wretched,  I  think  Addison's 
was  one  of  the  most  enviable.  A  life  prosperous  and  beau- 
tiful— a  calm  death — an  immense  fame  and  affection  after- 
wards for  his  happy  and  spotless  name. 


LESSOJ^  CXXVIIL 

INDEFENDEIS'CE    BELL,    July   4,    1776. 

1.  There  was  a  tumult  in  the  city, 
In  the  quaint  old  Quaker  town, 
And  the  streets  were  rife  with  people 
Pacing  restless  up  and  down — 
People  gathering  at  the  corners, 
Where  they  whispered  each  to  each, 
And  the  sweat  stood  on  their  temples 
With  the  earnestness  of  speech. 

2.  As  the  bleak  Atlantic  currents 
Lash  the  wild  Newfoundland  shore, 
So  they  beat  against  the  State  House, 
So  they  surged  against  the  door ; 
And  the  mingling  of  their  voices 
Made  a  harmony  profound, 

Till  the  quiet  street  of  Chestnut 
Was  all  turbulent  with  sound. 
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3.  "  Will  they  do  it  ?"    "  Dare  they  do  it  ?" 

"  Who  is  speaking  ?"    "  What's  the  news  ?" 

"  What  of  Adams  ?"     "  What  of  Sherman  ?" 

"  Oh,  God  grant  they  won't  refuse !" 

"  Make  some  way  there !"     "  Let  me  nearer !" 

"  I'm  stifling !"    "  Stifle,  then ! 

When  a  nation's  life's  at  hazard. 

We've  no  time  to  think  of  men !" 

4.  So  they  surged  against  the  State  House, 
While  all  solemnly  inside 

Sat  the  "  Continental  Congress," 
Truth  and  reason  for  their  guide. 
O'er  a  simple  scroll  debating, 
Which,  though  simple  it  might  be, 
Yet  should  shake  the  cliffs  of  England 
With  the  thunders  of  the  free. 

6.  Far  aloft  in  that  high  steeple 
Sat  the  bellman,  old  and  gray ; 
He  was  weary  of  the  tyrant 
And  his  iron-sceptered  sway. 
So  he  sat  with  one  hand  ready 
On  the  clapper  of  the  bell, 
When  his  eye  could  catch  the  signal, 
The  long-expected  news,  to  tell. 

6.  See !  See !    The  dense  crowd  quivers 
Through  all  its  lengthy  line. 

As  the  boy  beside  the  portal 
Hastens  forth  to  give  the  sign ! 
With  his  little  hands  uplifted. 
Breezes  dallying  with  his  hair. 
Hark !  with  deep,  clear  intonation 
Breaks  his  young  voice  on  the  air : 

7.  Hushed  the  people's  swelling  murmur, 
Whilst  the  boy  cries  joyously ; 

"  Ring ! "  he  shouts,  "  Ring !  grandpapa, 
Ring !  oh,  ring  for  Liberty ! " 
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Quickly,  at  the  given  signal, 
The  old  bellman  lifts  his  hand, 
Forth  he  sends  the  good  news,  making 
Iron  music  through  the  land. 

8.  How  they  shouted !    What  rejoicing ! 
How  the  old  bell  shook  the  air. 

Till  the  clang  of  freedom  ruffled 

The  calmly  gliding  Delaware  ! 

How  the  bonfires  and  the  torches 

Lighted  up  the  night's  repose. 

And  from  the  flames,  like  fabled  Phoenix, 

Our  glorious  liberty  arose ! 

9.  That  old  State  House  bell  is  silent, 
Hushed  is  now  its  clamorous  tongue ; 
But  the  spirit  it  awaken 'd 

Still  is  living — ever  young ; 

And  when  we  greet  the  smiling  sunlight 

On  the  fourth  of  each  July, 

We  will  ne'er  forget  the  bellman 

Who,  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky, 

Rung  out,  loudly,  "  Independence  ;" 

Which,  please  God,  shall  never  die  1 


LESSOJT  CXXIX. 

THE    GHjA.DIA.TOR. 

,  1.  Stillness  reigned  in  the  vast  amphitheater ;  and  from 
the  countless  thousands  that  thronged  the  spacious  enclosure, 
not  a  breath  was  heard.  Every  tongue  was  mute  with  sus- 
pense, and  every  eye  strained  with  anxiety  towards  the  fatal 
portal,  where  the  gladiator  was  momentarily  expected  to  en- 
ter. At  length  the  trumpet  sounded,  and  they  led  him  forth 
into  the  broad  arena.  There  was  no  mark  of  fear  upon  his 
manly  countenance,  as  with  majestic  step  and  fearless  ej^e  he 
entered.     He  stood  there  like  another  Apollo,  firm  and  un- 
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bending  as  the  rigid  oak.     His  fine-proportioned  form  was 
matchless,  and  his  tm-gid  muscles  spoke  his  giant  strength. 

2.  "  I  am  here,"  he  cried,  as  his  proud  lip  curled  in  scorn, 
"  to  glut  the  savage  eyes  of  Rome's  proud  populace.  Ay,  like 
a  dog  you  throw  me  to  a  beast ;  and  what  is  my  offense  ? 
Why,  forsooth,  I  am  a  Christian.  But  know,  ye  cannot 
fright  my  soul,  for  it  is  based  upon  a  foundation  stronger 
than  the  adamantine  rock.  Know,  ye  whose  hearts  are 
harder  than  the  flinty  stone,  my  heart  quakes  not  with  fear ; 
and  here  I  aver,  I  would  not  change  conditions  with  the 
blood-stained  Nero,  crowned  though  he  be, — not  for  the 
wealth  of  Rome.     Blow  ye  your  trumpet :  I  am  read3^" 

3.  The  trumpet  sounded ;  and  a  long,  low  growl  was  heard 
to  proceed  from  the  cage  of  a  half-famished  Numidian  lion, 
situated  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  arena.  The  growl  deep- 
ened into  a  roar  of  tremendous  volume,  which  shook  the 
enormous  edifice  to  its  very  center.  At  that  moment  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  huge  monster  of  the  forest 
sprung  from  his  den,  with  one  mighty  bound,  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  arena.  His  eyes  blazed  with  the  brilliancy  of 
fire,  as  he  slowly  drew  his  length  along  the  sand,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  a  spring  upon  his  formidable  antagonist. 

4.  The  gladiator's  eye  quailed  not ;  his  lip  paled  not ;  but 
he  stood  immovable  as  a  statue,  waiting  the  approach  of  his 
wary  foe.  At  length  the  lion  crouched  himself  into  an  atti- 
tude for  springing,  and,  with  the  quickness  of  lightning, 
leaped  full  at  the  throat  of  the  gladiator.  But  he  was  pre- 
pared for  him;  and,  bounding  lightly  on  one  side,  his  falchion 
flashed  for  a  moment  over  his  head,  and,  in  the  next,  it  was 
deeply  dyed  in  the  purple  blood  of  the  monster.  A  roar  of 
redoubled  fury  again  resounded  through  the  spacious  amphi- 
theater, as  the  enraged  animal,  mad  with  anguish  from  the 
wound  he  had  just  received,  wheeled  hastily  round  and 
sprung  a  second  time  at  the  Nazarene. 

5.  Again  was  the  falchion  of  the  cool  and  intrepid  gladia- 
tor deeply  implanted  in  the  breast  of  his  terrible  adversary ; 
but  so  sudden  had  been  the  second  attack,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  full  impetus  of  his  bound,  and  he  staggered 
and  fell  upon  his  knee.    The  monster's  paw  was  upon  his 
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shoulder,  and  he  felt  his  hot  fiery  breath  upon  his  cheek  as 
it  rushed  through  his  wide-distended  nostrils.  The  Naza- 
rene  drew  a  short  dagger  from  his  girdle,  and  endeavored  to 
regain  his  feet. 

6.  But  his  foe,  aware  of  his  design,  precipitating  himself 
upon  him,  threw  him  Avith  violence  to  the  ground.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  populace  was  now  wrought  up  to  a  high 
pitch,  and  they  waited  the  result  with  breathless  suspense. 
A  low  growl  of  satisfaction  now  announced  the  noble  ani- 
mal's triumph,  as  he  sprang  fiercely  upon  his  prostrate  ene- 
my. But  it  was  of  short  duration :  the  dagger  of  the  gladia- 
tor pierced  his  vitals,  and  together  they  rolled,  over  and  over, 
across  the  broad  arena. 

7.  Again  the  dagger  drank  deep  of  the  monster's  blood, 
and  again  a  roar  of  anguish  reverberated  through  the  stately 
edifice.  The  Nazarene,  now  watching  his  opportunity,  sprung 
with  the  velocity  of  thought  from  the  terrific  embrace  of  his 
enfeebled  antagonist ;  and  regaining  his  falchion,  which  had 
fallen  to  the  ground  in  the  struggle,  he  buried  it  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  infuriated  beast.  The  noble  king  of  the  forest, 
faint  from  the  loss  of  blood,  concentrated  all  his  remaining 
strength  in  one  mighty  bound :  but  it  was  too  late  ;  the  last 
blow  had  been  driven  home  to  the  center  of  life,  and  his  huge 
form  fell  with  a  mighty  crash  upon  the  arena,  amid  the  thun- 
dering acclamations  of  the  populace. 


LESSOM  CXXX. 

THE    GLADIi^TOR. 

JONES. 

They  let  a  lion  from  his  den, 

The  lord  of  Africa's  sun-scorched  plain ; 
And  there  he  stood,  stern  foe  of  men, 

And  shook  his  flowing  mane. 
There's  not,  of  all  Rome's  heroes,  ten 

That  dare  abide  this  game. 
His  bright  eye  naught  of  lightning  lack'd ; 
His  voice  was  like  the  cataract. 
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2.  They  brought  a  dark-hair'd  man  along, 

Whose  Hmbs  with  gyves  of  brass  were  bound ; 

Youthful  he  seem'd,  and  bold  and  strong, 
And  yet  unscath'd  of  wound. 

Blithely  he  stepp'd  among  the  throng, 
And  careless  threw  around 

A  dark  eye,  such  as  courts  the  path 

Of  him  who  braves  the  Dacian's  wrath. 

8.  Then  shouted  the  plebeian  crowd, 

Rung  the  glad  galleries  with  the  sound ; 

And  from  the  throne  there  spake  aloud 
A  voice : — "  Be  the  bold  man  unbound ! 

And  by  Rome's  scepter,  yet  unbow'd, 
By  Rome,  earth's  monarch  crown'd, 

"Who  dares  the  bold,  the  unequal  strife. 

Though  doom'd  to  death,  shall  save  his  life." 

4.  Joy  was  upon  that  dark  man's  face ; 

And  thus,  with  laughing  eye,  spake  he : — 
"  Loose  ye  the  lord  of  Zaara's  waste, 

And  let  my  arms  be  free : 
*  He  has  a  martial  heart,'  thou  sayest : 

But  oh  !  who  will  not  be 
A  hero,  when  he  fights  for  life. 
For  home  and  country,  babes  and  wife  ? 

5.  "  And  thus  I  for  the  strife  prepare : 

The  Thracian  falchion  to  me  bring ; 
But  ask  th'  imperial  leave  to  spare 

The  shield, — a  useless  thing. 
Were  I  a  Samnite's  rage  to  dare, 

Then  o'er  me  would  I  fling 
The  broad  orb  ;  but  to  lion's  wrath 
The  shield  were  but  a  sword  of  lath." 

6.  And  he  has  bared  his  shining  blade. 

And  springs  he  on  the  shaggy  foe  ; 
Dreadful  the  strife,  but  briefly  play'd : 
The  desert-king  lies  low : 
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His  long  and  loud  death-howl  is  made ; 

And  there  must  end  the  show. 
And,  when  the  multitude  were  calm, 
The  favorite  freedman  took  the  palm. 

7.  "  Kneel  down,  Rome's  emperor  beside ! " 

He  knelt,  that  dark  man.     O'er  his  brow 
Was  thrown  a  wreath  in  crimson  dyed ; 

And  fair  words  gild  it  now  : — 
"  Thou  art  the  bravest  3'outh  that  ever  tried 

To  lay  a  lion  low ; 
And  from  our  presence  forth  thou  go'st 
To  lead  the  Dacians  of  our  host." 

8.  Then  flueh'd  his  cheek,  but  not  with  pride, 

And  grieved  and  gloomily  spake  he : — 
"  My  cabin  stands  where  blithely  glide 

Proud  Danube's  waters  to  the  sea : 
I  have  a  young  and  blooming  bride, 

And  I  have  children  three : 
No  Roman  wealth  or  rank  can  give 
Such  joy  as  in  their  arms  to  live. 

9.  "  My  wife  sits  at  the  cabin  door. 

With  throbbing  heart  and  swollen  eyes ; 
While  tears  her  cheek  are  coursing  o'er, 

She  speaks  of  sunder'd  ties. 
She  bids  my  tender  babes  deplore 

The  death  their  father  dies : 
She  tells  these  jewels  of  my  home, 
I  bleed  to  please  the  rout  of  Rome. 

10.  "  I  cannot  let  those  cherubs  stray 

Without  their  sire's  protecting  care ; 

And  I  would  chase  the  griefs  away 
Which  cloud  my  wedded  fair." 

The  monarch  spoke ;  the  guards  obey ; 
And  gates  unclosed  are : 

He's  gone !     No  golden  bribes  divide 

The  Dacian  from  his  babes  and  bride. 
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lesso:n'  cxxxi. 

r>IR,ECXION"S  TO   A.   IflRE   comi»a.:n"y. 

1.  It  having  been  announced  to  me,  my  young  friends, 
that  you  were  about  forming  a  fire-company,  I  have  called 
you  together  to  give  you  such  directions  as  long  experience 
in  a  first-quality  engine-company  qualifies  me  to  communi- 
cate. The  moment  you  hear  an  alarm  of  fire,  scream  like  a 
pair  of  panthers.  Run  any  way,  except  the  right  way ;  for 
the  farthest  way  round  is  the  nearest  way  to  the  fire.  If  you 
happen  to  run  on  the  top  of  a  wood-pile,  so  much  the  better  ; 
you  can  then  get  a  good  view  of  the  neighborhood.  If  a  light 
breaks  on  your  view,  "  break"  for  it  immediately ;  but  be 
sure  you  don't  jump  into  a  bow-window. 

2.  Keep  yelling,  all  the  time ;  and,  if  you  can't  make  night 
hideous  enough  yourself,  kick  all  the  dogs  you  come  across, 
and  set  them  yelling  too :  'twill  help  amazingly.  A  brace  of 
cats  dragged  up-stairs  by  the  tail  would  be  a  "  powerful  aux- 
iliary." When  you  reach  the  scene  of  the  fire,  do  all  you 
can  to  convert  it  into  a  scene  of  destruction.  Tear  down  all 
the  fences  in  the  vicinity.  If  it  be  a  chimney  on  fire,  throw 
salt  down  it ;  or,  if  you  can't  do  that,  perhaps  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  jerk  off  the  pump-handle  and  pound  it  down. 
Don't  forget  to  yell  all  the  while,  as  it  will  have  a  prodigious 
effect  in  frightening  off  the  fire.  The  louder  the  better,  of 
course ;  and  the  more  ladies  in  the  vicinity,  the  greater  ne- 
cessity for  "  doing  it  brown." 

3.  Should  the  roof  begin  to  smoke,  get  to  work  in  good 
earnest,  and  make  any  man  "  smoke  "  that  interrupts  you. 
If  it  is  summer,  and  there  are  fruit-trees  in  the  lot,  cut  them 
down,  to  prevent  the  fire  from  roasting  the  apples.  Don't 
forget  to  yell!  Should  the  stable  be  threatened,  carry  out 
the  cow-chains.  Never  mind  the  horse :  he'll  be  alive  and 
kicking ;  and  if  his  legs  don't  do  their  duty,  let  them  pay  for 
the  roast.  Ditto  as  to  the  hogs:  let  them  save  their  own 
bacon,  or  smoke  for  it.  When  the  roof  begins  to  burn,  get  a 
crow-bar  and  pry  away  the  stone  steps ;  or,  if  the  steps  be  of 
wood,  procure  an  axe  and  chop  them  up.  Next,  cut  away 
the  wash-boards  in  the  basement  story ;  and,  if  that  don't 
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slop  the  flames,  let  the  chair-boards  on  the  first  floor  share  a 
similar  fate. 

4.  Should  the  "  devouring  element "  still  pursue  the  "  even 
tenor  of  its  way,"  you  had  better  ascend  to  the  second  story. 
Pitch  out  the  pitchers,  and  tumble  out  the  tumblers.  Yell  all 
the  time !  If  you  find  a  baby  a-bed,  fling  it  into  the  second- 
story  window  of  the  house  across  the  way,  but  let  the  kitten 
carefully  down  in  a  work-basket.  Then  draw  out  the  bureau- 
drawers,  and  empty  their  contents  out  of  the  back  window ; — 
telling  somebody  below  to  upset  the  slop-barrel  and  rain- 
water hogshead  at  the  same  time. 

5.  Of  course  you  will  attend  to  the  mirror.  The  farther  it 
can  be  thrown,  the  more  pieces  will  be  made.  If  anybody 
objects,  smash  it  over  his  head..  Do  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, drop  the  tongs  down  from  the  second  story :  the  fall 
might  break  its  legs,  and  render  the  poor  thing  a  cripple  for 
life.  Shoulder  it,  and  carry  it  down  carefully.  Pile  the  bed- 
clothes carefully  on  the  floor,  and  throw  the  crockery  out  of 
the  window.  By  the  time  you  will  have  attended  to  all  these 
things,  the  fire  will  certainly  be  arrested,  or  the  building  be 
burned  down.  In  either  case,  your  services  will  be  no  longer 
needed :  and,  of  course,  you  require  no  further  directions. 


LESSOJf  CXXXIL 

OTJR    ONE    LIITE. 
HORATIUS  BONAR,   D.  D. 

1.  'Tis  not  for  man  to  trifle !     Life  is  brief, 

And  sin  is  here. 
Our  age  is  but  the  falHng  of  a  leaf, 

A  dropping  tear. 
We  have  no  time  to  sport  away  the  hours, 
All  must  be  earnest  in  a  world  like  ours. 

2.  Not  many  lives,  but  only  one  have  we, — 

One,  only  one ; — 
How  sacred  should  that  one  life  ever  be — 
That  narrow  span ! — 
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Day  after  day  filled  up  with  blessed  toil, 
Hour  after  hour  still  bringing  in  new  spoil. 

3.  Our  being  is  no  shadow  of  thin  air, 

No  vacant  dream. 
No  fable  of  the  things  that  never  were, 

But  only  seem. 
'Tis  full  of  meaning  as  of  mystery, 
Though  strange  and  solemn  may  that  meaning  Be. 

4.  Our  sorrows  are  no  phantom  of  the  night, 

No  idle  tale ; 
No  cloud  that  floats  along  a  sky  of  light, 

On  summer  gale.. 
They  are  the  true  realities  of  earth. 
Friends  and  companions  even  from  our  birth. 

5.  0  life  below — how  brief,  and  poor,  and  sad ! 

One  heavy  sigh. 
0  life  above — how  long,  how  fair,  and  glad, — 

An  endless  joy. 
Oh,  to  be  done  with  daily  dying  here; 
Oh,  to  begin  the  living  in  yon  sphere  ! 

6.  0  day  of  time,  how  dark !     0  sky  and  earth, 

How  dull  your  hue ; 
O  day  of  Christ — how  bright !     O  sky  and  earth, 

Made  fair  and  new  ! 
Come,  better  Eden,  with  thy  fresher  green ; 
Come,  brighter  Salem,  gladden  all  the  scene ! 


LESSOJf  CXXXIII. 

CHRIST    COTkHr-ORTETH    HIS    DISCIPLES. 

BIBLE. 

1.*'Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled :  ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  me.     In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
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sions :  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.    I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you. 

2.  "  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come 
again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that  where  I  am,  there 
ye  may  be  also.  And  whither  I  go  ye  know,  and  the  way  ye 
know." 

3.  Thomas  saith  unto  him,  "  Lord,  we  know  not  whither 
thou  goest ;  and  how  can  we  know  the  way  ?"  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  "  I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life :  no 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me. 

4.  "  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should  have  known  my 
Father  also :  and  from  henceforth  ye  "know  him,  and  have 
seen  him."  Philip  saith  unto  him,  "  Lord,  show  us  the 
Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us." 

5.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  "  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with 
you,  and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip?  He  that 
hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father;  and  how  sayest  thou 
then, '  Show  us  the  Father  '?" 

6.  "  Believest  thou  not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the 
Father  in  me?  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak 
not  of  myself;  but  the  Father,  that  dwelleth  in  me,  he 
doeth  the  works.  Believe  me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  in  me:  or  else  believe  me  for  the  very  works' 
sake. 

7.  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  believeth  on  me, 
the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also ;  and  greater  works  than 
these  shall  he  do ;  because  I  go  unto  my  Father.  And  what- 
soever ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father 
may  be  glorified  in  the  Son. 

8.  "  If  ye  shall  ask  any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it. 
If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments.  And  I  will  pray 
the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  you  for  ever;  even  the  Spirit  of  truth; 
whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not, 
neither  knoweth  him :  but  ye  know  him ;  for  he  dwelleth 
with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you. 

9.  "  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless :  I  will  come  to  you. 
Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more ;  but  ye 
see  me :  because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.     At  that  day  ye 
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shall  know  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in 
you. 

10.  "  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them, 
he  it  is  that  loveth  me ;  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved 
of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself 
to  him." 

11.  Judas  saith  unto  him,  (not  Iscariot,)  '"  Lord,  how  is  it 
that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the 
world  ?" 

12.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  "  If  a  man  love  me, 
he  will  keep  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.  He 
that  loveth  me  not,  keepeth  not  my  sayings :  and  the  Avord 
which  ye  hear  is  not  mine,  but  the  Father's  which  sent  me. 

13.  "  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  being  yet  pres- 
ent with  you.  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  what- 
soever I  have  said  unto  you. 

14.  "  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you ; 
not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid.  Ye  have  heard  how  I 
said  unto  you,  I  go  away,  and  come  again  unto  you.  If  ye 
loved  me,  ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the 
Father ;  for  my  Father  is  greater  than  I. 

15.  "And  now  I  have  told  you  before  it  come  to  pass,  that, 
when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  might  believe.  Hereafter  I  will 
not  talk  much  with  you ;  for  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh, 
and  hath  nothing  in  me.  But  that  the  world  may  know  that 
I  love  the  Father ;  and  as  the  Father  gave  me  commandment, 
even  so  I  do.    Arise,  let  us  go  hence." 
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LESSOJ^  cxxxir. 

MiOTiiER,    A-Nr)    POET. 
MRS.   BROWNING. 

1.  Dead  !     One  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  east, 

And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  west  by  the  sea. 
Dead !  both  my  boys !     When  you  sit  at  the  feast, 
And  are  wanting  a  great  song  for  Italy  free, 
Let  none  look  at  me ! 

2.  Yet  I  was  a  poetess  only  last  year, 

And  good  at  my  art,  for  a  woman,  men  said ; 
But  this  woman,  this,  who  is  agonized  here. 
The  east  sea  and  west  sea  rhyme  on  in  her  head 
Forever,  instead ! 

3.  What  arts  for  a  woman  ?     To  hold  on  her  knees 

Both  darlings  !  to  feel  all  their  arms  round  her  throat 
Cling,  strangle  a  little !  to  sew  by  degrees, 

And  'broider  the  long  clothes  and  neat  little  coat ; 
To  dream  and  to  dote. 

4.  To  teach  them — It  stings  there !     /  made  them,  indeed. 

Speak  plain  the  word  ''  country," — I  taught  them,  no 
doubt, 
That  a  country's  a  thing  men  should  die  for  at  need.      ^ 
I  prated  of  liberty,  rights,  and  about 
The  tyrant  cast  out. 

5.  And  when  their  eyes  flashed !    0  my  beautiful  eyes ! 

I  exulted !     Nay,  let  them  go  forth  at  the  wheels 
Of  the  guns,  and  denied  not.     But  then  the  surprise 
When  one  sits  quite  alone !     Then  one  weeps,  then  one 
kneels ! 
— God !  how  the  house  feels ! 

6.  At  first  happy  news  came,  in  gay  letters  moiled 

With  my  kisses,  of  camp  life  and  glory,  and  how 
They  both  loved  me;   and  soon,  coming  home  to  be 
spoiled, 
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In  return  would  fan  off  every  fly  from  my  brow 
With  their  green  laurel-bough. 

7.  Then  was  triumph  at  Turin :  "Ancona  was  free !" 

And  some  one  came  out  of  the  cheers  in  the  street, 
With  a  face  pale  as  stone,  to  say  something  to  me. 
My  Guido  was  dead  ! — I  fell  down  at  his  feet 
While  they  cheered  in  the  street. 

8.  I  bore  it ;  friends  soothed  me ;  my  grief  looked  sublime 

As  the  ransom  of  Italy.     One  boy  remained 
To  be  leant  on,  and  walked  with,  recalling  the  time 
When  the  first  grew  immortal,  while  both  of  us  strained 
To  the  hight  he  had  gained. 

9.  And  letters  still  came,  shorter,  sadder,  more  strong, 

Writ  now  but  in  one  hand :  "  I  was  not  to  faint. 
One  loved  me  for  two ;  would  be  with  me  ere  long ! 
And  '  Vival'Italia !'  he  died  for  our  saint, 
Who  forbids  our  complaint." 

10.  My  Nanni  would  add,  he  "  was  safe,"  and  aware 

Of  a  presence  that  turned  off  the  balls,  was  imprest 
It  was  Guido  himself,  who  knew  what  I  could  bear, 
And  how  'twas  impossible,  quite  dispossessed. 
To  live  on  for  the  rest." 

11.  On  which,  without  pause,  up  the  telegraph  line 

Swept  smoothly  the  next  news  from  Gaeta : 
"Shot.     Tell  his    mother."    Ah!    ah!    "his,"  "their" 
mother;  not  "  mine." 
No  voice  says  "  my  mother  "  again  to  me.    What ! 
You  think  Guido  forgot  ? 

12.  Are  souls  straight  so  happy,  that,  dizzy  with  heaven, 

They  drop  earth's  affections,  conceive  not  of  woe? 
I  think  not.     Themselves  were  too  lately  forgiven 
Through  that  Love  and  Sorrow  which  reconciled  so 
The  Above  and  Below. 
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13.  0  Christ  of  the  seven  wounds,  who  look'dst  through  the 

dark 
To  the  face  of  Thy  mother !  consider,  I  pray, 
How  we  common  mothers  stand  desolate ;  mark, 
Whose  sons,  not  being  Christs,.  die  with  eyes  turned 
away, 
And  no  last  word  to  say ! 

14.  Both  boys  dead  ?  but  that's  out  of  nature.    We  all 

Have  been  patriots,  yet  each  house  must  always  keep 
one; 
'Twere  imbecile  hewing  out  roads  to  a  wall. 
And,  when  Italy's  made,  for  what  end  is  it  done, 
If  we  have  not  a  son  ? 

.15.  Ah  !  ah !  ah  !  when  Gaeta's  taken,  what  then  ? 

When  the  fair  wicked  queen  sits  no  more  at  her  sport 
Of  the  fire-balls  of  death,  crashing  souls  out  of  men? 
When  the  guns  of  Cavalli  with  final  retort 
Have  cut  the  game  short? 

16.  When  Venice  and  Rome  keep  their  new  jubilee, 

When  your  flag  takes  all  heaven  for  its  white,  green, 
and  red. 
When  you  have  your  country,  from  mountain  to  sea, 
When  King  Victor  has  Italy's  crown  on  his  head. 
And  I  have  my  dead — 

17.  What  then?    Do  not  mock  me.    Ah,  ring  your  bells  low 

And  burn  your  lights  faintly !     My  country  is  there, 
Above  the  star  pricked  by  the  last  peak  of  snow ; 
My  Italy's  there, — with  my  brave  civic  Pair, 
To  disfranchise  despair ! 

18.  Dead !  one  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  east. 

And  one  of  them  shot  in  the  west  by  the  sea. 
Both !  both  my  boys !     If  in  keeping  the  feast. 
You  want  a  great  song  for  your  Italy  free, 
Let  none  look  at  me  ! 
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LESSOR  CXXXV. 

SPA-RTA-CUS    TO    THE    O-LADIATORS. 

E.  KELLOGG. 

1.  It  had  been  a  day  of  triumph  at  Capua.  Lentulus,  re- 
turning with  victorious  eagles,  had  amused  the  populace  with 
the  sports  of  the  amphitheater,  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown 
even  in  that  luxurious  city.  The  shouts  of  revelry  had  died 
away ;  the  roar  of  the  lion  had  ceased ;  the  last  loiterer  had 
retired  from  the  banquet,  and  the  lights  in  the  palace  of  the 
victor  had  been  extinguished. 

2.  The  moon,  piercing  the  tissue  of  fleecy  clouds,  silvered 
the  dew-drop  on  the  corselet  of  the  Roman  sentinel,  and 
tipped  the  dark  waters  of  Volturnus  with  wavy,  tremulous 
light.  It  was  a  night  of  holy  calm,  when  the  zephyr  sways 
the  young  spring  leaves,  and  whispers  among  the  hollow 
reeds  its  dreamy  music.  No  sound  was  heard  but  the  last 
sob  of  some  weary  wave,  telling  its  story  to  the  smooth  peb- 
bles of  the  beach,  and  then  all  was  still  as  the  breast  when 
the  spirit  has  departed. 

3.  In  the  deep  recesses  of  the  amphitheater,  a  band 
of  gladiators  were  crowded  together, — their  muscles  still 
knotted  with  the  agony  of  conflict,  the  foam  upon  their 
lips,  and  the  scowl  of  battle  yet  lingering  upon  their  brows, — 
when  Spartacus,  rising  in  the  midst  of  that  grim  assemblage, 
thus  addressed  them  : — 

4.  "Ye  call  me  chief,  and  ye  do  well  to  call  him  chief, 
who,  for  twelve  long  years,  has  met  upon  the  arena  every 
shape  of  man  or  beast  that  the  broad  empire  of  Rome  could 
furnish,  and  yet  never  has  lowered  his  arm.  And  if  there  be 
one  among  you  who  can  say  that  ever,  in  public  fight  or  pri- 
vate brawl,  my  actions  did  belie  my  tongue,  let  him  step 
forth  and  say  it.  If  there  be  three  in  all  your  throng  dare 
face  me  on  the  bloody  sand,  let  them  come  on ! 

5.  "  Yet  I  was  not  always  thus,  a  hired  butcher,  a  savage 
chief  of  savage  men.  My  father  was  a  reverent  man,  who 
feared  great  Jupiter,  and  brought  to  the  rural  deities  his  of- 
ferings of  fruit  and  flowers.  He  dwelt  among  the  vine-clad 
rocks  and  olive  groves  at  the  foot  of  Helicon.     My  early  life 
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ran  quiet  as  the  brook  by  -which  I  sported.  I  was  taught  to 
prune  the  vine,  to  tend  the  flock ;  and  then,  at  noon,  I  gath- 
ered my  sheep  beneath  the  shade,  and  played  upon  the  shep- 
herd's flute. 

6.  "  I  had  a  friend,  the  son  of  our  neighbor ;  we  led  our 
flocks  to  the  same  pasture,  and  shared  together  our  rustic 
meal.  One  evening,  after  the  sheep  were  folded,  and  we  were 
all  seated  beneath  the  myrtle  that  shaded  our  cottage,  my 
grandsire,  an  old  man,  was  telling  of  Marathon  and  Leuctra, 
and  how,  in  ancient  times,  a  little  band  of  Spartans,  in  a 
defile  of  the  mountains,  Avithstood  a  whole  army, 

7.  "I  did  not  then  know  what  war  meant;  my  cheeks 
burned,  I  knew  not  why ;  and  I  clasped  the  hand  of  that 
venerable  man,  till  my  mother,  parting  the  hair  from  off  my 
brow,  kissed  my  throbbing  temples,  and  bade  me  go  to  rest, 
and  think  no  more  of  those  old  tales  and  savage  wars. 

8.  "  That  very  night  the  Romans  landed  on  our  shore,  and 
the  clash  of  steel  was  heard  within  our  quiet  vale.  I  saw  the 
breast  that  had  nourished  me  trampled  by  the  iron  hoof  of 
the  war-horse ;  the  bleeding  body  of  my  father  flung  amidst 
the  blazing  rafters  of  our  dwelling.  To-day  I  killed  a  man 
in  the  arena,  and  when  I  broke  his  helmet  clasps,  behold ! — 
it  was  my  friend !  He  knew  me, — smiled  faintly, — gasped, — 
and  died. 

9.  "  The  same  sweet  smile  that  I  had  marked  upon  his  face, 
when,  in  adventurous  boyhood,  we  scaled  some  lofty  cliff  to 
pluck  the  first  ripe  grapes,  and  bear  them  home  in  childish 
triumph.  I  told  the  Prator  he  was  my  friend,  noble  and 
brave ;  and  I  begged  his  body,  that  I  might  burn  it  upon  the 
funeral-pile ;  and  mourn  over  its  ashes. 

10.  "  Ay,  upon  my  knees,  amid  the  dust  and  blood  of  the 
arena,  I  begged  that  boon,  while  all  th6  Roman  maids  and 
matrons,  and  those  holy  virgins  they  call  vestal,  and  the  rab- 
ble, shouted  in  mockery,  deeming  it  rare  sport,  forsooth,  to 
see  Rome's  fiercest  gladiator  turn  pale,  and  tremble  like  a 
very  child,  before  that  piece  of  bleeding  clay ;  but  the  Prae- 
tor drew  back  as  if  it  were  pollution,  and  sternly  said,  '  Let 
the  carrion  rot !     There  are  no  noble  men  but  Romans  !' 

11.  "And  he,  deprived  of  funeral  rites,  must  wander,  a 
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hapless  ghost,  beside  the  waters  of  that  sluggish  river,  and 
look — and  look — and  look  in  vain  to  the  bright  Elysian  fields 
where  dwell  his  ancestors  and  noble  kindred.  And  so  must 
you,  and  so  must  I,  die  like  dogs ! 

12.  *'  0  Rome !  Rome !  thou  hast  been  a  tender  nurse  to 
me !  Ay,  thou  hast  given  to  that  poor,  gentle,  timid  shep- 
herd-lad, who  never  knew  a  harsher  sound  than  a  flute-note, 
muscles  of  iron,  and  a  heart  of  flint;  taught  him  to  drive  the 
sword  through  rugged  brass  and  plaited  mail,  and  warm  it  in 
the  marrow  of  his  foe ! — to  gaze  into  the  glaring  eye-balls  of 
the  fierce  Numidian  lion,  even  as  a  smooth-cheeked  boy  upon 
a  laughing  girl.  And  he  shall  j^ay  thee  back  till  thy  yellow 
Tiber  is  red  as  frothing  wine,  and  in  its  deepest  ooze  thy  life- 
blood  lies  curdled ! 

13.  "  Ye  stand  here  now  like  giants,  as  ye  are !  the  strength 
of  brass  in  your  toughened  sinews ;  but  to-morrow  some  Ro- 
man Adonis,  breathing  sweet  odors  from  his  curly  locks, 
shall  come,  and  with  his  lily  fingers  pat  your  brawny  shoul- 
ders, and  bet  his  sesterces  upon  your  blood !  Hark !  Hear 
ye  yon  lion  roaring  in  his  den?  'Tis  three  days  since  he 
tasted  meat ;  but  to-morrow  he  shall  break  his  fast  upon  your 
flesh ;  and  ye  shall  be  a  dainty  meal  for  him. 

14.  "  If  ye  are  brutes,  then  stand  here  like  fat  oxen  Avaiting 
for  the  butcher's  knife ;  if  ye  are  men,  follow  me !  strike  down 
your  sentinel,  and  gain  the  mountain  passes,  and  there  do 
bloody  work  as  did  your  sires  at  old  Thermopylse !  Is  Sparta 
dead  ?  Is  the  old  Grecian  spirit  frozen  in  your  veins,  that  ye 
do  crouch  and  cower  like  base-born  slaves,  beneath  your  mas- 
ter's lash  ?  0 !  comrades !  warriors !  Thracians !  if  we  must 
fight,  let  us  fight  for  ourselves ;  if  we  must  slaughter,  let  us 
slaughter  our  oppressors ;  if  we  must  die,  let  us  die  under  the 
open  sky,  by  the  bright  waters,  in  noble,  honorable  battle ! 
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LESSOR  CXXXVI. 


THE    CHILD    I»XjAYI]SrG}-    "WITH    A.    "WATCH. 

FRANCES  S.   OSGOOD. 

Art  thou  playing  with  Time,  in  thj'  sweet  baby  glee  ? 

Will  he  pause  on  his  pinions  to  frolic  Avith  thee  ? 

Oh,  show  him  those  shadowless,  innocent  eyes, 

That  smile  of  bewilder'd  and  beaming  surprise ; 

Let  him  look  on  that  cheek,  where  thy  rich  hair  reposes ; 

Where  dimples  are  playing  "  bo-peep  "  with  the  roses. 


His  wrinkled  brow  ])r('ss  with  light  kisses  and  warm, 
And  clasp  his  rough  neck  in  thy  soft  wreathing  arm ! 
Perhaps  thy  bewitching  and  infantine  sweetness 
May  win  him,  for  once,  to  delay  in  his  fleetness, — 
To  pause,  ere  he  rifle,  relentless  in  flight, 
A  blossom  so  glowing  of  bloom  and  of  light ; 
Then,  then,  would  I  keep  thee,  my  beautiful  child ! 
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3.  Thy  blue  eyes  unclosed,  thy  bloom  undefiled, 
With  thy  innocence  only  to  guard  thee  from  ill, 
In  life's  sunny  dawning, — a  lily-bud  still. 

Laugh  on,  my  own  Ellen !     That  voice,  which  to  me 
Gives  a  warning  so  solemn,  makes  music  for  thee ; 
And  while  I  at  those  sounds  feel  the  idler's  annoy, 
Thou  hearest  but  the  tick  of  the  pretty  gold  toy  ! 

4.  His  smile  is  upon  thee,  my  blessed,  my  own ! 
Long  may  it  be  ere  thou  leelest  his  frown. 

And  oh,  may  his  tread,  as  he  wanders  with  thee, 
Light  and  soft  as  thy  own  little  fairy  step  be, 
And  still  through  all  seasons,  in  storm  and  fair  weather 
May  time  and  my  Ellen  be  playmates  together ! 


LESSOJf  CXXXVII. 

THE    IRISH    DISTURBANCE    BILL. 

DAXIEIi  O'CONNELL. 

1.  I  DO  not  rise  to  fawn  or  cringe  to  this  House.  I  do  not 
rise  to  supplicate  you  to  be  merciful  toward  the  nation  to 
which  I  belong, — toward  a  nation  which,  though  subject  to 
England,  yet  is  distinct  from  it.  It  is  a  distinct  nation :  it 
has  been  treated  as  such  by  this  country,  as  may  t^e  proved 
by  history  and  by  seven  hundred  years  of  tyranny.  I  call 
upon  this  House,  as  you  value  the  liberty  of  England,  not  to 
alloAV  the  present  nefarious  bill  to  pass.  In  it  are  involved 
the  liberties  of  England,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of 
every  other  institution  dear  to  Englishmen. 

2.  Against  the  bill  I  protest,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  in  the  face  of  Heaven.  I  treat  with  scorn  the 
puny  and  pitiful  assertions,  that  grievances  are  not  to  be  com- 
plained of,  that  our  redress  is  not  to  be  agitated ;  for,  in  such 
cases,  remonstrances  cannot  be  too  strong,  agitation  cannot 
be  too  violent,  to  show  to  the  world  with  what  injustice  our 
fair  claims  are  met,  and  under  what  tyranny  the  people  suffer. 

3.  There  is  a  frightful  clause  in  this  bill,  which  does  away 
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with  trial  by  jury,  and  substitutes  what  you  call  a  court  mar- 
tial, a  mere  nickname,  but  Avhat  I  stigmatize  as  a,  revolutionary 
tribunal.  What  in  the  name  of  Heaven  is  it,  if  it  is  not  the 
establishment  of  a  revolutionary  tribunal?  It  annihilates 
the  trial  by  jury ;  it  drives  the  judge  from  his  bench,  the  man 
who,  from  experience,  could  weigh  the  nice  and  delicate 
points  of  a  case,  who  could  discriminate  between  the  straight- 
forward testimony  and  the  suborned  evidence,  who  could  see, 
plainly  and  readily,  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  accusation. 

4.  It  turns  out  this  man  who  is  free,  unshackled,  unpreju- 
diced,— who  has  no  previous  opinions  to  control  the  clear 
exercise  of  his  duty.  You  do  away  with  that  which  is  more 
sacred  than  the  throne  itself;  that  for  which  your  king  reigns, 
5'our  lords  deliberate,  your  Commons  assemble.  If  ever  I 
doubted  before  of  the  success  of  our  agitation  for  repeal,  this 
bill, — this  infamous  bill, — the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
received  by  the  House,  the  manner  in  which  its  opponents 
have  been  treated,  the  personalities  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  the  yells  with  which  one  of  them  has  this  night 
been  greeted, — all  these  things  dissipate  my  doubts,  and  tell 
me  of  its  complete  and  early  triumph. 

5.  Do  you  think  those  yells  will  be  forgotten?  Do  you 
suppose  their  echo  will  not  reach  the  plains  of  my  injured 
and  insulted  country, — that  they  will  not  be  whispered  in 
her  green  valleys,  and  heard  from  her  lofty  hills?  Oh,  they 
will  be  heard  there  !  yes,  and  they  will  not  be  forgotten.  The 
youth  of  Ireland  will  bound  with  indignation :  they  will  say, 
*'  We  are  eight  millions  ;  and  you  treat  us  thus,  as  though  we 
were  no  more  to  your  country  than  the  Isle  of  Guernsey  or 
of  Jersey !" 

6.  I  have  done  my  duty.  I  stand  acquitted  to  my  con- 
science and  to  my  country.  I  have  opposed  this  measure 
throughout ;  and  I  now  protest  against  it,  as  harsh,  oppres- 
sive, uncalled-for,  unjust, — as  establishing  an  infamous  pre- 
cedent, by  retaliating  crime  against  crime, — as  tyrannous, 
cruelly  and  vindictively  tyrannous ! 
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LESSOJV  CXX  XVIII  . 
■pA.rVTXNQ-  OF  m:a.r.m:ion  ajst)  dough-.a.s- 

WALTEB  SCOTT. 

1.  Not  far  advanced  was  morning  day, 
When  Marmion  did  his  troops  array, 

To  Surrey's  camp  to  ride ; 
He  had  safe-conduct  for  his  band, 
Beneath  the  royal  seal  and  hand, 

And  Douglas  gave  a  guide ; 
The  train  from  out  the  castle  drew ;    « 
But  Marmion  stopp'd  to  bid  adieu. 

2.  "  Though  something  I  might  'plain,"  he  said, 
"  Of  cold  respect  to  stranger  guest, 

Sent  hither  by  your  king's  behest. 
While  in  Tantallon's  towers  I  stay'd, 
Part  we  in  friendship  from  your  land  ; 
And,  noble  earl,  receive  my  hand." 
But  Douglas  round  him  drew  his  cloak, 
Folded  his  arms,  and  thus  he  spoke : — 
"  My  manors,  halls,  and  bowers  shall  still 
Be  open,  at  my  sovereign's  will. 
To  each  one  whom  he  lists,  howe'er 
Unmeet  to  be  the  owner's  peer. 
My  castles  are  my  king's  alone, 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone ; 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own. 
And  never  shall,  in  friendly  grasp, 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp." 

3.  Burn'd  Marmion's  swarthy  cheek  like  fire, 
And  shook  his  very  frame  for  ire  : 

And  "  This  to  me !"  he  said. 
"  An'  'twere  not  for  thy  hoary  beard. 
Such  hand  as  Marmion's  had  not  spared 

To  cleave  the  Douglas'  head ! 
And,  first,  I  tell  thee,  haughty  peer, 
He  who  does  England's  message  here. 
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Although  the  meanest  in  her  state, 
May  well,  proud  Angus,  be  thy  mate ; 
And,  Douglas,  more  I  tell  thee  here. 

Even  in  thy  pitch  of  pride, 
Here,  in  thy  hold,  thy  vassals  near, 

I  tell  thee,  thou'rt  defied  ! 
And  if  thou  said'st  I  am  not  peer 
To  any  lord  in  Scotland  here, 
Lowland  or  Highland,  far  or  near, 

Lord  Angus,  thou  hast  lied  !" 

4.  On  the  earl's  cheek  the  flush  of  rage 
O'ercame  the  ashen  hue  of  age  ; 

Fierce  he  broke  forth  : — "  And  darest  thou,  then, 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 

The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ? 
And  hopest  thou  hence  unscathed  to  go? 
No,  by  St.  Bride  of  Bothwell,  no ! 
Up  drawbridge,  grooms !  what,  warder,  ho  ! 

Let  the  portcullis  fall !" 

5.  Lord  Marmion  turn'd, — well  was  his  need, — 
And  dash'd  the  rowels  in  his  steed. 

Like  arrow  through  the  archway  sprung, 
The  ponderous  grate  behind  him  rung : 
To  pass  there  was  such  scanty  room. 
The  bars  descending,  razed  his  plume. 
The  steed  along  the  drawbridge  flies. 
Just  as  it  trembled  on  the  rise ; 
Not  lighter  does  the  swallow  skim 
Along  the  smooth  lake's  level  brim. 
And,  when  Lord  Marmion  reach 'd  his  band. 
He  halts,  and  turn'd  with  clenched  hand. 
And  shout  of  loud  defiance  pours. 
And  shook  his  gauntlet  at  the  towers. 

6.  "Horse!  horse!"  the  Douglas  cried,  "and  chase!" 
But  soon  he  rein'd  his  fury's  pace ; 

"  A  royal  messenger  he  came. 
Though  most  unworthy  of  the  name : 
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Saint  Mary  mend  my  fiery  mood ! 
Old  age  ne'er  cools  the  Douglas'  blood : 
I  thought  to  slay  him  where  he  stood. 
'Tis  pity  of  him,  too,"  he  cried ; 
"  Bold  he  can  speak,  and  fairly  ride ; 
I  warrant  him  a  warrior  tried." 
With  this  his  mandate  he  recalls, 
And  slowly  seeks  his  castle  halls. 


LESSOJT  CXXXIX. 

THE    SENSE    OE    BEA.XJTY. 
W.   E.   CHANNIXG. 

1.  Beauty  is  an  all-pervading  presence.  It  unfolds  in  the 
numberless  flowers  of  the  spring.  It  waves  in  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  the  green  blades  of  grass.  It  haunts  the 
depths  of  the  earth  and  sea,  and  gleams  out  in  the  hues  of 
the  shell  and  the  precious  stone.  And  not  only  these  minute 
objects,  but  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  the  clouds,  the  heavens, 
the  stars,  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  all  overflow  with  beauty. 

2.  The  universe  is  its  temple ;  and  those  men  who  are  alive 
to  it,  cannot  lift  their  eyes  without  feeling  themselves  encom- 
passed with  it  on  every  side.  Noav  this  beauty  is  so  precious, 
the  enjoyments  it  gives  are  so  refined  and  pure,  so  congenial 
with  our  tenderest  and  most  noble  feelings,  and  so  akin 
to  worship,  that  it  is  painful  to  think  of  the  multitude  of 
men  as  living  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  living  almost  as  blind 
to  it,  as  if,  instead  of  this  fair  earth  and  glorious  sky,  they 
were  tenants  of  a  dungeon. 

3.  An  infinite  joy  is  lost  to  the  world  by  the  want  of  cul- 
ture of  this  spiritual  endowment.  Suppose  that  I  were  to 
visit  a  cottage,  and  see  its  walls  lined  with  the  choicest  pic- 
tures of  Raphael,  and  every  spare  nook  filled  with  statues  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship ;  and  that  I  were  to  learn 
that  neither  man,  Avoman,  nor  child  ever  cast  an  eye  at  these 
miracles  of  art,  how  should  I  feel  their  privation ;  how  should 
I  want  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  help  them  to  comprehend 
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and  feel  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  which  in  vain  courted 
their  notice ! 

4.  But  every  husbandman  is  living  in  sight  of  the  works 
of  a  diviner  Artist ;  and  how  much  would  his  existence  be 
elevated,  could  he  see  the  glory  which  shines  forth  in  their 
forms,  hues,  proportions,  and  moral  expression!  I  have 
spoken  only  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  how  much  of  this 
mysterious  charm  is  found  in  the  elegant  arts,  and  especially 
in  literature  ? 

5.  The  best  books  have  most  beauty.  The  greatest  truths 
are  wronged,  if  not  linked  with  beauty ;  and  they  win  their 
way  most  surely  and  deeply  into  the  soul,  when  arrayed  in 
this  their  natural  and  fit  attire.  Now  no  man  receives  the 
true  culture  of  a  man,  in  whom  the  sensibility  to  the  beauti- 
ful is  not  cherished ;  and  I  know  of  no  condition  in  life  from 
which  it  should  be  excluded. 

6.  Of  all  luxuries  this  is  the  cheapest  and  most  at  hand ; 
and  seems  to  me  to  be  most  important  to  those  conditions, 
where  coarse  labor  tends  to  give  a  grossness  of  mind.  From 
the  diffusion  of  the  sense  of  beauty  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
of  the  taste  for  music  in  modern  Germany,  we  learn  that  the 
people  at  large  may  -partake  of  refined  gratifications,  which 
have  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  necessarily  restricted  to  a 
few. 

LESSO^N"    CXL, 

HARAIOSA-lSr. 

DEAN  TRENCH. 

1.  Now  the  third  and  fatal  conflict  for  the  Persian  throne  was 

done, 
And  the  Moslem's  fiery  valor  had  the  crowning  victory  won. 
Harmosan,  the  last  and  boldest  the  invader  to  defy, 
Captive,  overborne  by  numbers,  they  were  bringing  forth 

to  die. 
Then  exclaimed  that  noble  captive,  "  Lo,  I  perish  in  my 

thirst ; 
Give  me  but  one  drink  of  water,  and  let  then  arrive  the 

worst !" 
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In  his  hand  he  took  the  goblet ;  but  awhile  the  draught 

forebore, 
Seeming  doubtfully  the  purpose  of  the  foemen  to  explore. 

2.  Well  might  then  have  paused  the  bravest,  for  around  him 

angry  foes, 

With  a  hedge  of  naked  weapons,  did  that  lonely  man  in- 
close. 

"  But  what  fearest  thou  ?"  cried  the  caliph.  "  Is  it,  friend, 
a  secret  blow  ? 

Fear  it  not!  our  gallant  Moslems  no  such  treacherous  deal- 
ing know. 

3.  "  Thou  mayst  quench  thy  thirst  securely,  for  thou  shalt 

not  die  before 
Thou  hast  drunk  that  cup  of  water, — this  reprieve  is  thine 

— no  more !" 
Quick  the  satrap  dashed  the  goblet  down  to  earth  with 

ready  hand, 
And  the  liquid  sank  forever,  lost  amid  the  burning  sand. 

4.  "  Thou  hast  said  that  mine  my  life  is,  till  the  water  of  that 

cup 

I  have  drained ;  then  bid  thy  servants  that  spilled  water 
gather  up !" 

For  a  moment  stood  the  caliph  as  by  doubtful  passion 
stirred, — 

Then  exclaimed,  "Forever  sacred  must  remain  a  mon- 
arch's word. 

5.  "  Bring  another  cup,  and  straightway  to  the  noble  Persian 

give ; 
Drink,  I  said  before,  and  perish, — now  I  bid  thee  drink 
and  live ! " 
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LESSOJf  CXLI. 
political  cor.rui'tion". 

m'duffie. 

1.  We  are  apt  to  treat  the  idea  of  our  own  corruptibility, 
as  utterly  visionary,  and  to  ask,  with  a  grave  affectation  of 
dignity — what !  do  you  think  a  member  of  Congress  can  be 
corrupted  ? 

2.  Sir,  I  speak,  what  I  have  long  and  deliberately  consid- 
ered, when  I  say,  that  since  man  was  created,  there  never  has 
been  a  political  body  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  would  not 
be  corrupted  under  the  same  circumstances.  Corruption 
steals  upon  us  in  a  thousand  insidious  forms,  when  we  are 
least  aware  of  its  approaches. 

3.  Of  all  the  forms,  in  which  it  can  present  itself,  the 
bribery  of  office  is  the  most  dangerous ;  because  it  assumes 
the  guise  of  patriotism  to  accomplish  its  fatal  sorcery.  We 
are  often  asked,  where  is  the  evidence  of  corruption  ?  Have 
you  seen  it  ? 

4.  Sir,  do  you  expect  to  see  it  ?  You  might,  as  well,  expect 
to  see  the  embodied  form  of  pestilence,  and  famine  stalking 
before  you,  as  to  see  the  latent  operations  of  this  insidious 
power.  We  may  walk  amidst  it,  and  breathe  its  contagion, 
without  being  conscious  of  its  presence. 

5.  All  experience  teaches  us  the  irresistible  power  of  temp- 
tation, when  vice  assumes  the  form  of  virtue.  The  great 
enemy  of  mankind  could  not  have  consummated  his  infernal 
scheme,  for  the  seduction  of  our  first  parents,  but  for  the  dis- 
guise, in  which  he  presented  himself. 

6.  Had  he  appeared  as  the  devil,  in  his  proper  form ;  had 
the  spear  of  Ithuriel  disclosed  the  naked  deformity  of  the 
fiend  of  hell,  the  inhabitants  of  paradise  would  have  shrunk 
with  horror  from  his  presence. 

7.  But  he  came  as  the  insinuating  serpent,  and  presented 
a  beautiful  apple,  the  most  delicious  fruit  in  all  the  garden. 
He  told  his  glowing  story  to  the  unsuspecting  victim  of  his 
guile.  "  It  can  be  no  crime — to  taste  of  this  delightful  fruit. 
It  will  disclose  to  you  the  knowledge  of  good,  and  evil.  It 
will  raise  you  to  an  equality  with  the  angels." 
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8.  Such,  sir,  was  the  process ;  and,  in  this  simple  but  im- 
pressive narrative,  we  have  the  most  beautiful  and  philo- 
sophical illustration  of  the  frailty  of  man,  and  the  power  of 
temptation,  that  could  possibly  be  exhibited. 

9.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the 
similarity  between  our  present  situation,  and  that  of  Eve, 
after  it  was  announced,  that  Satan  was  on  the  borders  of 
paradise.  We,  too,  have  been  warned,  that  the  enemy  is  on 
our  borders. 

10.  But  God  forbid  that  the  similitude  should  be  carried 
any  further.  Eve,  conscious  of  her  innocence,  sought  temp- 
tation and  defied  it.  The  catastrophe  is  too  fatally  known  to 
us  all.  She  went,  "  with  the  blessings  of  heaven  on  her  head, 
and  its  purity  in  her  heart,"  guarded  by  the  ministry  of 
angels ;  she  returned  covered  with  shame,  under  the  heavy 
denunciation  of  heaven's  everlasting  curse. 

11.  Sir,  it  is  innocence  that  temptation  conquers.  If  our  first 
parent,  pure  as  she  came  from  the  hand  of  God,  was  over- 
come by  the  seductive  power,  let  us  not  imitate  her  fatal  rash- 
ness, seeking  temptation,  when  it  is  in  our  power  to  avoid  it. 
Let  us  not  vainly  confide  in  our  own  infallibility.  We  are 
liable  to  be  corrupted.  To  an  ambitious  man,  an  honorable 
office  will  appear  as  beautiful  and  fascinating — as  the  apple 
of  paradise. 

12.  I  admit,  sir,  that  ambition  is  a  passion,  at  once  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  useful.  Without  it,  human 
affairs  would  become  a  mere  stagnant  pool.  By  means  of 
his  patronage,  the  president  addresses  himself  in  the  most 
irresistible  manner,  to  this  the  noblest  and  strongest  of  our 
passions. 

13.  All  that  the  imagination  can  desire — honor,  power, 
wealth,  ease,  are  held  out  as  the  temptation.  Man  was  not 
made  to  resist  such  temptation.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive,— Satan  himself  could  not  devise,  a  system,  which 
would  more  infallibly  introduce  corruption  and  death  into 
our  political  Eden. 
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LESSOJf  CXLII. 


ODE    TO    IVtY    BOY,    A.GEr>    TECREE    YEiVRS. 

THOMAS    HOOD. 

1.  Thou  happy,  happy  elf ! 

(But  stop,  first  let  me  kiss  away  that  tear,) 
Thou  tiny  image  of  myself! 

(My  love,  he's  poking  peas  into  his  ear !) 

Thou  merry,  laughing  sj^rite. 

With  spirits  feather  light, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  and  unsoiled  by  sin —    * 
(Dear  me !  the  child  is  swallowing  a  pin !) 

2.  Thou  little  tricksy  Puck ! 

With  antic  toys  so  funnily  bestruck, 

Light  as  the  singing  bird  that  wings  the  air — 

(The  door !  the  door !  he'll  tumble  down  the  stair !) 

Thou  darling  of  thy  sire ! 

(Why,  Jane,  he'll  set  his  pinafore  a-fire  !) 
Thou  imp  of  mirth  and  joy  ! 

In  love's  dear  chain  so  strong  and  bright  a  link, 
Thou  idol  of  thy  parents — (Drat  the  boy ! 

There  goes  my  ink  I) 

3.  Thou  cherub,  but  of  earth ; 

Fit  play-fellow  for  fays,  by  moonlight  pale. 
In  harmless  sport  and  mirth, 

(That  dog  wiU  bite  him,  if  he  pulls  his  tail !) 
Thou  humming-bee,  extracting  honey 

From  every  blossom  in  the  world  that  blows, 
Singing  in  youth's  Elysium  ever  sunny, 

(Another  tumble ! — that's  his  precious  nose !) 
Thy  father's  pride  and  hope ! 

(He'll  break  the  mirror  with  that  skipping-rope !) 

With  pure  heart,  newly  stamped  from  nature's  mini 
(Where  did  he  learn  that  squint  ?) 

4.  Thou  young  domestic  dove ! 

(He'll  have  that  jug  off  with  another  shove !) 
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Dear  nursling  of  the  hymeneal  nest ! 

(Are  those  torn  clothes  his  best  ?) 

Little  epitome  of  man ! 

(He'll  climb  upon  the  table,  that's  his  plan !) 

Touched  with  the  beauteous  tints  of  dawning  life- 

(He's  got  a  knife  !)  ■ 

5.  Thou  enviable  being !  ^ 

No  storms,  no  clouds,  in  thy  blue  sky  foreseeing, 

Play  on,  play  on, 

My  elfin  John ! 
Toss  the  light  ball — bestride  the  stick — 
(I  knew  so  many  cakes  would  make  him  sick !) 

6.  With  fancies  buoyant  as  the  thistle-down, 
Prompting  the  face  grotesque,  and  antic  brisk, 
With  many  a  lamb-like  frisk, 

(He's  got  the  scissors,  snipping  at  your  gown  !) 

7.  Thou  pretty  opening  rose ! 

(Go  to  your  mother,  child,  and  wipe  your  nose !) 
Balmy  and  breathing  music  like  the  south, 
(He  really  brings  my  heart  into  my  mouth  !) 
Fresh  as  the  morn,  and  brilliant  as  the  star, — • 
(I  wish  that  window  had  an  iron  bar !) 
Bold  as  the  hawk,  yet  gentle  as  the  dove, — 
(I'll  tell  you  what,  my  love, 
I  cannot  write  unless  he's  sent  above.) 


LESSOJV  CXLIIL 

AO-A-INST    FI^OGGrlNa-    I]SI"    THE    NAVY. 

R.   F.   STOCKTON. 

R.  F.  Stockton,  an  American  Commodore,  born  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  In 
1796.  He  served  in  several  actions  in  the  war  of  1812-14.  He  obtained  com- 
mand of  the  squadron  on  the  Pacific  about  the  end  of  1845.  In  1846  he  con- 
quered California,  in  which  he  established  a  provisional  government.  In  1851 
he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  for  six  years  by  the  legislature  of  New 
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Jersey.     During  his  term  he  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  to  abolish  flogging 
in  the  navy.     He  died  in  1866. 

1.  What  is  the  American  sailor,  that  he  is  to  be  treated 
worse  than  a  dog?  He  has  been  my  companion  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  cahiis  and  storms,  privations, 
sufferings,  and  hunger,  in  peace  and  in  war.  I  have  lived  with 
him,  side  by  side,  by  sea  and  land.  I  have  seen  him  on  the 
Western  Ocean,  when  there  was  no  night  to  veil  his  deeds. 

2.  I  have  seen  him  on  the  coast  of  Africa  surrounded  by 
pestilential  disease.  I  have  seen  him  among  the  West  India 
Islands,  in  chase  of  pirates.  I  have  encamped  with  him  on 
the  California  mountains.  I  have  seen  him  march  through 
the  enemy's  country,  over  mountains  and  through  rivers, 
with  no  shoes  on  but  those  of  canvas,  made  by  his  own  hands, 
and  with  no  provisions  but  Avhat  he  took  from  the  enemy. 

3.  And,  finally,  I  have  lain  beside  him  on  the  cold  ground, 
when  ice  has  formed  on  his  beard.  His  heart  has  beat  close 
to  mine.  I  ought  to  know  him.  I  do  know  him ;  and,  this 
day,  before  the  assembled  Senate  of  the  republic,  I  stand  up 
to  speak  in  his  behalf  I  hope  he  will  find  an  abler  advo- 
cate. I  am  sure  he  will  find  such  on  this  floor.  But,  never- 
theless, hear  me. 

4.  American  sailors,  as  a  class,  have  loved  their  country 
as  well  as  any  other  equal  number  of  citizens,  and  have  done 
more  for  her  in  peace  and  in  war.  And  what  has  his  coun- 
try done  for  him?  You  have  neglected  to  give  him  even 
your  thanks,  and  more,  to  cap  the  climax  of  his  country's 
ingratitude,  these  memorialists  would  have  him  scourged. 

5.  They  would  scourge  him  for  drunkenness,  when  they 
put  their  bottle  to  his  mouth.  They  would  scourge  him  for 
inattention  to  his  duty,  when  injustice  and  Avrong  have  made 
him,  for  an  instant,  discontented  and  sullen.    Shame !  shame ! 

6.  The  American  sailor,  by  his  superior  qualities  as  a  man, 
has  enabled  you  to  rival  in  commerce  the  boasted  mistress 
of  the  ocean.  Where  is  the  coast  or  harbor,  in  the  wide  world, 
accessible  to  human  enterprise,  to  which  he  has  not  carried 
your  flag?  His  berth  is  no  sinecure,  his  service  is  no  easy 
service.     He  is  necessarily  an  isolated  being. 

7.  He  knows  no  comforts  of  home,  and  wife,  and  children. 
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He  reaps  no  reward  for  the  increase  of  treasure  he  brings 
you.  When  on  shore,  he  is  among  strangers,  and  friendless. 
When  worn  out,  he  is  scarcely  provided  for ;  making  men 
rich,  he  lives  and  dies  poor.  Carrying  the  gifts  of  civihzation 
and  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  through  the  world,  he  is  treated 
as  an  outcast  from  the  mercies  of  both. 

8.  There  is  one  broad  proposition  upon  which  I  stand.  It 
is  this :  That  an  American  sailor  is  an  American  citizen,  and 
that  no  American  citizen  shall,  with  my  consent,  be  subjected 
to  the  infamous  punishment  of  the  lash.  If,  when  a  citizen 
enters  into  the  service  of  his  country,  he  is  to  forego  the  pro- 
tection of  those  laws  for  the  preservation  of  which  he  is  will- 
ing to  risk  his  life,  he  is  entitled,  in  all  justice,  humanity, 
and  gratitude,  to  all  the  protection  that  can  be  extended  to 
him,  in  his  peculiar  circumstances. 

9.  He  ought,  certainly,  to  be  protected  from  the  infliction 
of  a  punishment  which  stands  condemned  by  the  almost 
universal  sentiment  of  his  fellow-citizens;  a  punishment 
which  is  proscribed  in  the  best  prison-government,  pro- 
scribed in  the  school-house,  and  proscribed  in  the  best  gov- 
ernment on  earth — that  of  parental  domestic  affection. 

10.  Yes,  sir,  expelled  from  the  social  circle,  from  the 
school-house,  the  prison-house,  and  the  army,  it  finds  de- 
fenders and  champions  nowhere  but  in  the  navy !  Look  to 
your  history, — that  part  of  it  which  the  world  knows  by 
heart, — and  you  will  find  on  its  brightest  page  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  American  sailor. 

11.  Whatever  his  country  has  done  to  disgrace  him,  and 
break  his  spirit,  he  has  never  disgraced  her ;  he  has  always 
been  ready  to  serve  her ;  he  always  has  served  her  faithfully 
and  efiectually.  He  has  often  been  weighed  in  the  balance, 
and  never  found  wanting.  The  only  fault  ever  found  with 
him  is,  that  he  sometimes  fights  ahead  of  his  orders. 

12.  The  world  has  no  match  for  him,  man  for  man ;  and 
he  asks  no  odds,  and  he  cares  for  no  odds,  when  the  cause 
of  humanity,  or  the  glory  of  his  country,  calls  him  to  fight. 
Who,  in  the  darkest  days  of  our  Revolution,  carried  your 
flag  into  the  very  chops  of  the  British  Channel,  bearded  the 
lion  in  his  den,  and  woke  the  echoes  of  old  Albion's  hills  by 
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the  thunders  of  his  cannon,  and  the  shouts  of  his  triumph? 
It  was  the  American  sailor. 

13.  And  the  names  of  John  Paul  Jones,  and  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  will  go  down  the  annals  of  time  for  ever. 
Who  struck  the  first  blow  that  humbled  the  Barbary  flag, — 
which,  for  a  hundred  years,  had  been  the  terror  of  Christen- 
dom,— drove  it  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  infamous  tribute  it  had  been  accustomed  to  extort  ?  It 
was  the  American  sailor. 

14.  And  the  name  of  Decatur  and  his  gallant  companions 
will  be  as  lasting  as  monumental  brass.  In  your  war  of  1812, 
when  your  arms  on  shore  were  covered  by  disaster, — when 
Winchester  had  been  defeated,  when  the  army  of  the  North- 
west had  surrendered,  and  when  the  gloom  of  despondency 
hung  like  a  cloud  over  the  land, — who  first  relit  the  fires  of 
national  glory,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  with  the  shouts  of 
victory  ?    It  was  the  American  sailor. 

15.  And  the  names  of  Hull  and  the  Constitution  will  be 
remembered,  as  long  as  we  have  left  anything  worth  remem- 
bering. That  was  no  small  event.  The  wand  of  Mexican 
prowess  was  broken  on  the  Rio  Grande.  The  wand  of  Brit- 
ish invincibility  was  broken  when  the  flag  of  the  Guerriere 
came  down.  That  one  event  was  worth  more  to  the  repub- 
lic than  all  the  money  which  has  ever  been  expended  for  the 
navy.  Since  that  day,  the  navy  has  had  no  stain  upon  its 
escutcheon,  but  has  been  cherished  as  your  pride  and  glory. 

16.  And  the  American  sailor  has  established  a  reputation 
throughout  the  world, — in  peace  and  in  war,  in  storm  and  in 
battle, — for  heroism  and  prowess  unsurpassed.  He  shrinks 
from  no  danger,  he  dreads  no  foe,  and  yields  to  no  superior. 
No  shoals  are  too  dangerous,  no  seas  too  boisterous,  no 
climate  too  rigorous,  for  him. 

17.  The  burning  sun  of  the  tropics  cannot  make  him  effemi- 
nate, nor  can  the  eternal  winter  of  the  polar  seas  paralyze 
his  energies.  Foster,  cherish,  develop  these  characteristics, 
by  a  generous  and  paternal  government.  Excite  his  emula- 
tion, and  stimulate  his  ambition,  by  rewards. 

18.  But  above  all,  save  him,  save  him  from  the  brutalizing 
lash,  and  inspire  him  with  love  and  confidence  for  your  ser- 
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vice !  and  then  there  is  no  achievement  so  arduous,  no  conflict 
so  desperate,  in  which  his  actions  will  not  shed  glory  upon  his 
country.  And,  when  the  final  struggle  comes,  as  soon  it  will 
come,  for  the  empire  of  the  seas,  you  may  rest  with  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  persuasion  that  victory  will  be  yours. 


LESSOM  CXLIV. 

THE    SONG-    OF    THE    FOR-G-E. 

1.  Clang,  clang !  the  massive  anvils  ring ; 
Clang,  clang !  a  hundred  hammers  swing ; 
Like  the  thunder-rattle  of  a  tropic  sky, 
The  mighty  blows  still  multiply — 

Clang,  clang ! 
Say,  brothers  of  the  dusky  brow, 
What  are  your  strong  arms  forging  now  ? 

2.  Clang,  clang !     We  forge  the  colter  now, — 
The  colter  of  the  kindly  plow : 
Benignant  Father,  bless  our  toil ! 

May  its  broad  furrow  still  unbind 
To  genial  rains,  to  sun  and  wind, 
The  most  productive  soil ! 

3.  Clang,  clang !     Our  colter's  course  shall  be 
On  many  a  sweet  and  sheltered  lea. 

By  many  a  streamlet's  silver  tide. 
Amid  the  song  of  morning  birds, 
Amid  the  low  of  sauntering  herds. 
Amid  soft  breezes  which  do  stray 
Through  woodbine  hedges  and  sweet  may, 

Along  the  green  hill's  side. 

4.  When  regal  autumn's  bounteous  hand 
With  wide-spread  glory  clothes  the  land, — 
When  to  the  valleys,  from  the  brow 

Of  each  resplendent  slope,  is  rolled 
A  ruddy  sea  of  living  gold, — 
We  bless, — we  bless  the  plow. 
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5.  Clang,  clang !     Again,  my  mates,  what  glows 
Beneath  the  hammer's  potent  blows  ? 
Clink,  clank !    We  forge  the  giant  chain 
Which  bears  the  gallant  vessel's  strain 
'Mid  stormy  winds  and  adverse  tides ; 

Secured  by  this,  the  good  ship  braves 
The  rocky  roadstead,  and  the  waves 
•  Which  thunder  on  her  sides. 

6.  Anxious  no  more,  the  merchant  sees 
The  mist  drive  back  before  the  breeze, 
The  storm-cloud  on  the  hill ; 

Calmly  he  rests,  though  far  away 
In  boisterous  climes  his  vessels  lay, — 
Reliant  on  our  skill. 

7.  Say,  on  what  sands  these  links  shall  sleep, 
Fathoms  beneath  the  solemn  deep  ? — 

By  Afric's  pestilential  shore, — 
By  many  an  iceberg,  lone  and  hoar ; 
By  many  a  palmy  Western  isle. 
Basking  in  Spring's  perpetual  smile ; 
By  stormy  Labrador, 

8.  Say,  shall  they  feel  the  vessel  reel, 
When  to  the  battery's  deadly  peal 
The  crashing  broadside  makes  reply  ? 

Or  else,  as  at  the  glorious  Nile, 
Hold  grappling  ships,  that  strive  the  while 
For  death  or  victory  ? 

9.  Hurrah  ! — cling,  clang ! — once  more,  what  glows, 

Dark  brothers  of  the  forge,  beneath 
The  iron  tempest  of  your  blows, 

The  furnace's  red  breath  ? — 
Clang,  clang !     A  burning  torrent,  clear 

And  brilliant,  of  bright  sparks,  is  poured 
Around  and  up  in  the  dusky  air. 

As  our  hammers  forge  the  sword. 
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10.  The  sword ! — a  name  of  dreard ;  yet  when 
Upon  the  freeman's  thigh  'tis  bound — 
While  for  his  altar  and  his  hearth, 
While  fo^the  land  that  gave  him  birth, 

The  war-drums  roll,  the  trumpets  sound — 
How  sacred  is  it  then  ! 

11.  Whenever,  for  the  truth  and  right, 

It  flashes  in  the  van  of  fight — 

Whether  in  some  wild  mountain-pass,  » 

As  that  where  fell  Leonidas ; 

Or  on  some  sterile  plain,  and  stern, 

A  Marston,  or  a  Bannockburn  ; 

Or  'mid  fierce  crags  and  bursting  rills. 

The  Switzer's  Alps,  gray  Tyrol's  hills ; 

Or,  as,  when  sunk  the  Armada's  pride, 

It  gleams  above  the  stormy  tide ; — 

Still,  still,  whene'er  the  battle- word 
Is  Liberty !  when  men  do  stand 
For  justice  and  their  native  land, — 

Then  Heaven  bless  the  sword ! 


LESSOJ^'  CXLV. 

OVrOUNTAIlS'S. 

E.  M.  MORSE. 

1.  Mountains!  who  was  your  Builder?  Who  laid  your 
awful  foundations  in  the  central  fires,  and  piled  your  rocks 
and  snow-capped  summits  among  the  clouds  ?  Who  placed 
you  in  the  gardens  of  the  world,  like  noble  altars,  on  which 
to  ofier  the  sacrificial  gifts  of  many  nations  ? 

2.  Who  reared  your  rocky  walls  in  the  barren  desert,  like 
towering  pyramids,  like  monumental  mounds,  like  giants' 
graves,  like  dismantled  piles  of  royal  ruins,  telling  a  mourn- 
ful tale  of  glory,  once  bright,  but  now  fled  forever,  as  flee  the 
dreams  of  a  midsummer's  night  ?  Who  gave  you  a  home  in 
the  islands  of  the  sea, — those  emeralds  that  gleam  among  the 
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waves, — those  stars  of  ocean  that  mock  the  beauty  of  the  stars 
of  night? 

3.  Mountains !  I  know  who  built  you.  It  was  God !  His 
name  is  written  on  your  foreheads.  Hd  laid  your  corner- 
stones on  that  glorious  morning  when  the  orchestra  of  heaven 
sounded  the  anthem  of  creation.  He  clothed  your  high,  im- 
perial forms  in  royal  robes. 

4.  He  gave  you  a  snowy  garment,  and  wove  for  you  a 
cloudy  vail  of  crimson  and  gold.  He  crowned  you  with  a 
diadenf  of  icy  jewels ;  pearls  from  the  Arctic  seas ;  gems  from 
the  frosty  pole.  Mountains !  ye  are  glorious.  Ye  stretch  your 
granite  arms  away  toward  the  vales  of  the  undiscovered :  ye 
have  a  longing  for  immortality. 

5.  But,  Mountains  !  ye  long  in  vain.  I  called  you  glorious, 
and  truly  ye  are ;  but  your  glory  is  like  that  of  the  starry 
heavens, — it  shall  pass  away  at  the  trumpet-blast  of  the  angel 
of  the  Most  High.  And  yet  ye  are  worthy  of  a  high  and  elo- 
quent eulogium.  Ye  were  the  lovers  of  the  daughters  of  the 
gods ;  ye  are  the  lovers  of  the  daughters  of  Liberty  and  Re- 
ligion now;  and  in  your  old  and  feeble  age  the  children 
of  the  skies  shall  honor  your  bald  heads. 

6.  The  clouds  of  heaven — those  shadows  of  Olympian 
power,  those  spectral  phantoms  of  dead  Titans — kiss  your 
summits,  as  guardian  angels  kiss  the  brow  of  infant  noble- 
ness. On  your  sacred  rocks  I  see  the  footprints  of  the  Crea- 
tor ;  I  see  the  blazing  fires  of  Sinai,  and  hear  its  awful  voice ; 
I  see  the  tears  of  Calvary,  and  listen  to  its  mighty  groans. 

7.  Mountains !  ye  are  proud  and  haught}'-  things.  Ye  hurl 
defiance  at  the  storm,  the  lightning,  and  the  wind ;  ye  look 
down  with  deep  disdain  upon  the  thunder-cloud ;  ye  scorn 
the  devastating  tempest ;  ye  despise  the  works  of  puny  man ; 
ye  shake  your  rock-ribbed  sides  with  giant  laughter,  when 
the  great  earthquake  passes  by.  Ye  stand  as  giant  sentinels, 
and  seem  to  say  to  the  boisterous  billows, — "  Thus  far  shaft 
thou  come,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed !" 

8.  Mountains !  ye  are  growing  old.  Your  ribs  of  granite 
are  getting  weak  and  rotten ;  your  muscles  are  losing  their 
fatness ;  your  hoarse  voices  are  heard  only  at  distant  inter- 
vals ;  your  volcanic  heart  throbs  feebly ;  and  your  lava-blood 
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is  thickening,  as  the  winters  of  man}'-  ages  gather  their  chill- 
ing snows  around  your  venerable  forms. 

9.  The  brazen  sunlight  laughs  in  your  old  and  wrinkled 
faces;  the  pitying  moonlight  nestles  in  your  hoary  locks; 
and  the  silvery  starlight  rests  upon  you  like  the  halo  of  in- 
spiration that  crowned  the  heads  of  dying  patriarchs  and 
prophets.  Mountains !  ye  must  die.  Old  Father  Time,  that 
sexton  of  earth,  has  dug  you  a  deep,  dark  tomb;  and  in 
silence  ye  shall  sleep  after  sea  and  shore  shall  have  been 
pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  apocalyptic  angel,  through  the  long 
watches  of  an  eternal  nisrht. 


LESSOjY   CXLVI. 

A.BOXJ    BEjST-^DHEM:. 

IiEIGH   HUNT. 


Abou  Ben-Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase !) 
Awoke,  one  night,  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace, 
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And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben-Adhem  bold; 
And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"  What  writest  thou  ?"     The  vision  raised  its  head, 
And,  with  a  voice  made  all  of  sweet  accord, 
Answer'd,  "  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"  And  is  mine  one  ?"  said  Abou.     "  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spake  more  low, 
But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then, 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanish'd.     The  next  night, 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  Avakening  light, 
And  show'd  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  bless'd, 
And  lo !  Ben-Adhem 's  name  led  all  the  rest. 


LESSOJ^  CXLVIL 

CHARITY. 

BIBLE. 

1.  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a 
tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and  though 
I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and  have 
not  charity,  I  am  nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing. 

2.  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  charity  envieth  not ; 
charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave 
itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked, 
thinketh  no  evil ;  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoiceth  in 
the  truth ;  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things.  Charity  never  faileth;  but 
whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there 
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be  tongues,  they  shall  cease ;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away. 

3.  For  we  know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part;  but 
when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in 
part  shall  be  done  away.  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child ;  but  when 
I  became  a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things.  For  now  we 
see  through  a  glass,  darkly;  but  then  face  to  face:  now  I 
know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am 
known.  And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ; 
but  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity. 


LESSOJf  CXLVIII. 

THE    ELECTRIC    TELE&R-APH. 

1.  Hark  !  the  warning  needles  click, 
Hither — thither — clear  and  quick. 
He  who  guides  their  speaking  play, 
Stands  a  thousand  miles  away ! 
Here  we  feel  the  electric  thrill 
Guided  by  his  simple  will ; 

Here  the  instant  message  read, 
Brought  with  more  than  lightning  speed. 
Sing  who  will  of  Orphean  lyre, 
Ours  the  wonder-working  wire ! 

2.  Let  the  sky  be  dark  or  clear, 
Comes  the  faithful  messenger ; 
Now  it  tells  of  loss  and  grief. 
Now  of  joy  in  sentence  brief, 
Now  of  safe  or  sunken  ships. 
Now  the  murderer  outstrips. 
Now  of  war  and  fields  of  blood. 
Now  of  fire,  and  now  of  flood. 

Sing  who  will  of  Orphean  lyre. 
Ours  the  wonder-working  wire  ! 

3.  Think  the  thought,  and  speak  the  word, 
It  is  caught  as  soon  as  heard. 
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Borne  o'er  mountains,  lakes,  and  seas, 

To  the  far  antipodes ; 

Boston  speaks  at  twelve  o'clock, 

Natchez  reads  ere  noon  the  shock. 

Seems  it  not  a  feat  sublime  ? 

Intellect  has  conquered  Time  ! 

Sing  who  will  of  Orphean  lyre, 
Ours  the  wonder-working  wire ! 

Marvel ! — triumph  of  our  day, 

Flash  all  ignorance  away  ! 

Flash  sincerity  of  speech. 

Noblest  aims  to  all  who  teach  ; 

Flash  till  Power  shall  learn  the  Right, 

Flash  till  Reason  conquer  Might ; 

Flash  resolve  to  every  mind ; 

Manhood  flash  to  all  mankind ! 
Sing  who  will  of  Orphean  lyre, 
Ours  the  wonder-working  wire  ! 


LESSOJ^  CXLIX. 

OUR.    ?<rA'riO?<^T>    B^T<i:>fER.. 

EDWAKD    EVKRETT. 

1.  All  hail  to  our  glorious  ensign !  courage  to  the  heart, 
and  strength  to  the  hand,  to  which,  in  all  time,  it  shall  be  in- 
trusted !  May  it  ever  wave  in  honor,  in  unsullied  glory,  and 
patriotic  hope,  on  the  dome  of  the  capitol,  on  the  country's 
stronghold,  on  the  tented  plain,  on  the  wave-rocked  top- 
mast. 

2.  ^VTierever,  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  eye  of  the  Ameri- 
can shall  behold  it,  may  he  have  reason  to  bless  it!  On 
whatsoever  spot  it  is  planted,  there  may  freedom  have  a  foot- 
hold, humanity  a  brave  champion,  and  religion  an  altar. 

3.  Though  stained  wdth  blood  in  a  righteous  cause,  may  it 
never,  in  any  cause,  be  stained  with  shame.  Alike,  when  its 
gorgeous  folds  shall  wanton  in  lazy  holiday  triumphs  on  the 
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summer  breeze,  and  its  tattered  fragments  be  dimly  seen 
through  the  clouds  of  war,  may  it  be  the  joy  and  the  pride 
of  the  American  heart. 

4.  First  raised  in  the  cause  of  right  and  liberty,  in  that 
cause  alone  may  it  for  ever  spread  out  its  streaming  blazonry 
to  the  battle  and  the  storm.  Having  been  borne  victoriously 
across  the  continent,  and  on  every  sea,  may  virtue,  and  free- 
dom, and  peace  forever  follow  where  it  leads  the  way. 


LJSSSOJ^   CL. 

J.    RODMAN   DRAKE. 

Dr.  Joseph  Rodman  Drake  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1795,  and 
died  in  1S20. 

1.  When  Freedom,  from  her  mountain-hightj 

Unfurl 'd  her  standard  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 
She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 
Then,  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun, 
She  call'd  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

2.  Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud, 

Who  rear'st  aloft  thy  regal  form. 
To  hear  the  tempest  trumpings  loud, 
And  see  the  lightning  glances  driven, 

When  strive  the  warriors  of  the  storm, 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven, — 
Child  of  the  sun,  to  thee  'tis  given 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 
To  hover  in  the  sulphur-smoke. 
To  ward  away  the  battle-stroke, 
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And  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar 
Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 
The  harbingers  of  victory. 

Flag  of  the  brave !  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high. 
When  speaks  the  signal-trumpet  tone, 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on, — 
Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet. 
Has  dimm'd  the  glistening  bayonet, 
Each  soldier's  eye  shall  brightly  turn 
To  where  thy  sky-born  glories  burn ; 
And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 
Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance. 
And,  when  the  cannon-mouthings  loud 
Heave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle-shroud, 
And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall. 
Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight's  pall ; 
Then  shall  thy  meteor-glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  fall  beneath 
Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas  !  on  ocean's  wave 
Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o'er  the  brave  ; 
When  death,  careering  on  the  gale. 
Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail, 
And  frighted  waves  rush  wildly  back 
Before  the  broadside's  reeling  rack, 
Each  dying  wanderer  of  the  sea 
Shall  look  at  once  to  heaven  and  thee, 
And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly 
In  triumph  o'er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart's  hope  and  home  ! 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given, 
Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin-dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
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Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe,  but  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us ! 


LESSOJf  CLI. 
am:er.ica.n"  history, 
g.  c.  veeplanck. 

1.  The  study  of  the  history  of  most  other  nations  fills  the 
mind  with  sentiments  not  unlike  those,  which  the  American 
traveler  feels  on  entering  the  venerable  and  lofty  cathedral 
of  some  proud  old  city  of  Europe.  Its  solemn  grandeur,  its 
vastness,  its  obscurity,  strike  awe  to  his  heart.  From  the 
richly-painted  windows,  filled  with  sacred  emblems  and 
strange  antique  forms,  a  dim  religious  light  falls  around.  A 
thousand  recollections  of  romance,  and  poetry,  and  legendary 
story  come  thronging  in  upon  him. 

2.  He  is  surrounded  by  the  tombs  of  the  mighty  dead, 
rich  with  the  labors  of  ancient  art,  and  emblazoned  with  the 
pomp  of  heraldry.  What  names  does  he  read  upon  them  ? 
Those  of  princes  and  nobles,  who  are  now  remembered  only 
for  their  vices ;  and  of  sovereigns,  at  whose  death  no  tears 
were  shed,  and  whose  memories  lived  not  an  hour  in  the 
affection  of  their  people.  There,  too,  he  sees  other  names, 
long  familiar  to  him  for  their  guilty  or  ambiguous  fame. 
There  rests  the  blood-stained  soldier  of  fortune,  the  orator 
who  was  ever  the  ready  apologist  of  tyranny,  great  scholars, 
who  were  the  pensioned  flatterers  of  power,  and  poets,  who 
profaned  the  high  gift  of  genius  to  pamper  the  vices  of  a  cor- 
rupted court. 

8.  Our  own  history,  on  the  contrary,  like  that  poetical 
temple  of  fame,  reared  by  the  imagination  of  Chaucer,  and 
decorated  by  the  taste  of  Pope,  is  almost  exclusively  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  the  truly  great.  Or  rather,  like  the 
Pantheon  of  Rome,  it  stands  in  calm  and  severe  beauty  amid 
the  ruins  of  ancient  magnificence  and  "  the  toys  of  modern 
w 
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state."  Within  no  idle  ornament  encumbers  its  simplicity. 
The  pure  light  of  heaven  enters  from  above,  and  sheds  an 
equal  and  serene  radiance  around.  As  the  eye  wanders 
about  its  extent,  it  beholds  the  unadorned  monuments  of 
brave  and  good  men  who  have  bled  or  toiled  for  their  coun- 
try, or  it  rests  on  votive  tablets  inscribed  with  the  names  of 
the  best  benefactors  of  mankind. 

4.  We  have  been  repeatedly  told,  and  sometimes,  too,  in 
a  tone  of  affected  impartiality,  that  the  highest  praise  which 
can  fairly  be  given  to  the  American  mind  is  that  of  possess- 
ing an  enlightened  selfishness ;  that  if  the  philosophy  and 
talents  of  this  country,  with  all  their  effects,  were  forever 
swept  into  oblivion,  the  loss  would  be  felt  only  by  ourselves ; 
and  that  if  to  the  accuracy  of  this  general  charge  the  labors 
of  Franklin  present  an  illustrious,  it  is  still  but  a  solitary 
exception. 

5.  If  Europe  has  hitherto  been  wilfully  blind  to  the  value 
of  our  example  and  the  exploits  of  our  sagacity,  courage,  in- 
vention, and  freedom,  the  blame  must  rest  with  her,  and  not 
with  America.  Is  it  nothing  for  the  universal  good  of  man- 
kind to  have  carried  into  successful  operation  a  system  of 
self-government  uniting  personal  liberty,  freedom  of  opinion, 
and  equality  of  rights  with  national  power  and  dignity  such 
as  had  before  existed  only  in  the  Utopian  dreams  of  philos- 
ophers ?  Is  it  nothing,  in  moral  science,  to  have  anticipated, 
in  sober  reality,  numerous  plans  of  reform  in  civil  and  crim- 
inal jurisprudence,  which  are,  but  now,  received  as  plausible 
theories  by  the  politicians  and  economists  of  Europe  ? 

6.  Is  it  nothing  to  have  been  able  to  call  forth  on  every 
emergency,  either  in  war  or  peace,  a  body  of  talents  always 
equal  to  the  difficulty  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  have,  in  less  than  a 
half  century,  exceedingly  improved  the  sciences  of  political 
economy,  of  law,  and  of  medicine,  with  all  their  auxiliary 
branches,  to  have  enriched  human  knowledge  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  great  mass  of  useful  facts  and  observations,  and 
to  have  augmented  the  power  and  the  comforts  of  civilized 
man,  by  miracles  of  mechanical  invention?  Is  it  nothing  to 
have  given  the  world  examples  of  disinterested  patriotism, 
of  political  wisdom,  of  public  virtue )  of  learning,  eloquence, 
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and  valor,  never  exerted  save  for  some  praiseworthy  end? 
It  is  sufficient  to  have  briefly  suggested  these  considerations  : 
every  mind  would  anticipate  me  in  filling  up  the  details. 

7.  No,  Land  of  Liberty!  thy  children  have  no  cause  to 
blush  for  thee.  What  though  the  arts  have  reared  few 
monuments  among  us,  and  scarce  a  trace  of  the  Muses'  foot- 
step is  found  in  the  paths  of  our  forests,  or  along  the  banks 
of  our  rivers ;  yet  our  soil  has  been  consecrated  by  the  blood 
of  heroes,  and  by  great  and  holy  deeds  of  peace.  Its  wide 
extent  has  become  one  vast  temple  and  hallowed  asylum, 
sanctified  by  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  persecuted  of 
every  sect  and  the  wretched  of  all  nations. 

8.  Land  of  Refuge !  Land  of  Benedictions !  Those  prayers 
still  arise,  and  they  still  are  heard :  "  May  peace  be  within 
thy  walls,  and  prosperity  within  thy  palaces !  May  there  be 
no  decay,  no  leading  into  captivity,  and  no  complaining  in 
thy  streets !  May  truth  flourish  out  of  the  earth,  and  right- 
eousness look  down  from  heaven !" 


LESSOJf  CLII. 

HORA-TIXJS. 

T.  B.  MACAULAY, 

1.  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore, 
That  the  great  house  of  Tarquin 

Should  suffer  wrong  no  more. 
By  the  Nine  Gods  he  swore  it, 

And  named  a  trysting  day. 
And  bade  his  messengers  ride  forth, 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north, 

To  summon  his  array. 

2.  East  and  west  and  south  and  north 

The  messengers  ride  fast. 
And  tower  and  town  and  cottage 
Have  heard  the  trumpet's  blast. 


\ 

•  ■  \ 
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Shame  on  the  false  Etruscan 

Who  lingers  in  his  home, 
When  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Is  on  the  march  for  Rome ! 

3.  But  by  the  yellow  Tiber 

Was  tumult  and  affright :      , 
From  all  the  spacious  champaign 

To  Rome  men  took  their  flight. 
A  mile  around  the  city, 

The  throng  stopjaed  up  the  ways ; 
A  fearful  sight  it  was  to  see 

Through  two  long  nights  and  days. 

4.  Now  from  the  rock  Tarpeian, 

Could  the  wan  burghers  spy 
The  line  of  blazing  villages 

Red  in  the  midnight  sky. 
The  Fathers  of  the  city. 

They  sat  all  night  and  day, 
For  every  hour  some  horseman  came 

With  tidings  of  dismay. 

5.  They  held  a  council  standing 

Before  the  River-gate ; 
Short  time  was  there,  ye  well  may  guess, 

For  musing  ox  debate. 
Out  spake  the  Consul  roundly : 

"  The  bridge  must  straight  go  down ; 
For,  since  Janiculum  is  lost. 

Naught  else  can  save  the  town." 

6.  Just  then  a  scout  came  flying, 

All  wild  with  haste  and  fear : 
"  To  arms !  to  arms !  Sir  Consul ; 

Lars  Porsena  is  here !" 
On  the  low  hills  to  westward 

The  Consul  fixed  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  swarthy  storm  of  dust 

Rise  fast  along  the  sky. 
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7.  Fast  by  the  royal  standard, 

O'erlooking  all  the  war, 
Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium 

Sat  in  his  ivory  car. 
By  the  right  wheel  rode  Mamilius, 

Prince  of  the  Latian  name ; 
And  by  the  left  false  Sextus, 

That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame. 

8.  But  when  the  face  of  Sextus 

Was  seen  among  the  foes, 
A  yell  that  rent  the  firmament 

From  all  the  town  arose. 
On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman 

But  spat  toward  him  and  liissed ; 
No  child  but  screamed  out  curses. 

And  shook  its  little  fist. 

9.  But  the  Consul's  brow  was  sad, 

And  the  Consul's  speech  was  low, 
And  darkly  looked  he  at  the  wall, 

And  darkly  at  the  foe. 
"  Their  van  will  be  upon  us 

Before  the  bridge  goes  down  ; 
And  if  they  once  may  win  the  bridge, 

What  hope  to  save  the  town  ?" 

10.  Then  out  spake  brave  Horatius, 

The  captain  of  the  gate  : 
"  To  every  man  upon  this  earth 

Death  cometh  soon  or  late. 
And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  Gods  ? 

11.  "And  for  the  tender  mother 

Who  dandled  him  to  rest, 
And  for  the  wife  who  nurses 
His  baby  at  her  breast. 
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And  for  the  holy  maidens 
Who  feed  the  eternal  flame, 

To  save  them  from  false  Sextus 
That  wrought  the  deed  of  shame  ? 

12.  "  HeAV  down  the  bridge,  Sir  Consul, 

With  all  the  speed  ye  may ; 
I,  with  tAvo  more  to  help  me. 

Will  hold  the  foe  in  play. 
In  your  strait  path  a  thousand 

May  well  be  stopped  by  three. 
Now,  who  will  stand  on  either  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  me?" 

13.  Then  out  spake  Spurius  Lartius ; 

A  Ramnian  proud  Avas  he : 
"  Lo,  I  will  stand  at  thy  right  hand, 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 
And  out  spake  strong  Herminius,; 

Of  Titian  blood  was  he : 
"  I  will  abide  on  thy  left  side. 

And  keep  the  bridge  with  thee." 

^14.  "Horatius,"  quoth  the  Consul, 

"  As  thou  sayest,  so  let  it  be." 
And  straight  against  that  great  array 

Went  forth  the  dauntless  Three. 
For  Romans  in  Rome's  quarrel 

Spared  neither  land  nor  gold, 
Nor  son  nor  wife,  nor  limb  nor  life. 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

15.  Meanwhile  the  Tuscan  army, 

Right  glorious  to  behold, 
Came  flashing  back  the  noonday  light. 
Rank  behind  rank,  like  surges  bright 

Of  a  broad  sea  of  gold. 
Four  hundred  trumpets  sounded 

A  peal  of  warlike  glee, 
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As  that  great  host,  with  measured  tread, 
And  spears  advanced,  and  ensigns  spread, 
Rolled  slowly  towards  the  bridge's  head 
Where  stood  the  dauntless  Three. 

16.  The  Three  stood  calm  and  silent, 

And  looked  upon  the  foes  ; 
And  a  great  shout  of  laughter 

From  all  the  vanguard  rose : 
And  forth  three  chiefs  came  spurring 

Before  that  deep  array ; 
To  earth  they  sprang,  their  swords  they  drew, 
And  lifted  high  their  shields,  and  flew 

To  win  the  narrow  way : 

17.  Aunus,  from  green  Tifernum, 

Lord  of  the  Hill  of  Vines ; 
And  Seius,  whose  eight  hundred  slaves 

Sicken  in  Ilva's  mines ; 
And  Picus,  long  to  Clusium 

Vassal  in  peace  and  war, 
Who  led  to  fight  his  Umbrian  powers 
From  that  great  crag  where,  girt  with  towers. 
The  fortress  of  Nequinum  lowers 

O'er  the  pale  waves  of  Nar. 

18.  Stout  Lartius  hurled  down  Aunus 

Into  the  stream  beneath ; 
Herminius  struck  at  Seius, 

And  clove  him  to  the  teeth : 
At  Picus  brave  Horatius 

Darted  one  fiery  thrust ; 
And  the  proud  Umbrian 's  gilded  arms 

Clashed  in  the  bloody  dust. 


-t 


19.  Soon  all  Etruria's  noblest 

Felt  their  hearts  sink  to  see 
On  the  earth  the  bloody  corpses, 
In  the  path  the  dauntless  Three : 
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And,  from  the  ghastl)'  entrance, 

Where  those  bold  Romans  stood, 
All  shrank,  like  boys  who  unaware. 
Ranging  the  woods  to  start  a  hare, 
Come  to  the  mouth  of  the  dark  lair, 
Where,  growling  low,  a  fierce  old  bear 
Lies  amidst  bones  and  blood. 


20.  Was  none  who  would  be  foremost 

To  lead  such  dire  attack ; 
But  those  behind  cried  "  Forward !' 

And  those  before  cried  "  Back !" 
And  backward  now  and  forward 

Wavers  the  deep  array ; 
And  on  the  tossing  sea  of  steel. 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel ; 
And  the  victorious  trumpet-peal 

Dies  fitfully  away. 


21.  Yet  one  man  for  one  moment 
Strode  out  before  the  crowd ; 
Well  known  was  he  to  all  the  Three, 
And  they  gave  him  greeting  loud. 
.  "  Now  welcome,  welcome,  Sextus ! 
Now  welcome  to  thy  home ! 
Why  dost  thou  stay,  and  turn  away  ? 
Here  lies  the  road  to  Rome." 


22,  But  meanwhile  axe  and  lever 

Have  manfully  been  plied. 
And  now  the  bridge  hangs  tottering 

Above  the  boiling  tide. 
"  Come  back,  come  back,  Horatius ! " 

Loud  cried  the  Fathers  all. 
"  Back,  Lartius  !  back,  Herminius ! 

Back,  ere  the  ruin  fall ! " 
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23.  Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius ; 

Herminius  darted  back ; 
And,  as  they  passed,  beneath  their  feet 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  when  they  turned  their  faces, 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  alone, ' 

They  would  have  crossed  once  more. 

24.  But  with  a  crash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  beam. 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  mighty  wreck 

Lay  right  athwart  the  stream  : 
And  a  long  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
As  to  the  highest  turret  tops 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam. 

25.  Alone  stood  brave  Horatius, 

But  constant  still  in  mind ; 
Thrice  thirty  thousand  foes  before, 

And  the  broad  flood  behind. 
"  Down  with  him ! "  cried  false  Sextus, 

With  a  smile  on  his  pale  face. 
"  Now  yield  thee,"  cried  Lars  Porsena, 

"  Now  yield  thee  to  our  grace." 

26.  Round  turned  he,  as  not  deigning 

Those  craven  ranks  to  see ; 
Naught  spake  he  to  Lars  Porsena, 

To  Sextus  naught  spake  he : 
But  he  saw  on  Palatinus 

The  white  porch  of  his  home ; 
And  he  spake  to  the  noble  river 

That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome. 

27.  ^'  Oh,  Tiber !  Father  Tiber ! 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  life,  a  Roman's  arms, 
Take  thou  in  charge  this  day ! " 
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So  he  spake,  and,  speaking,  sheathed 
The  good  sword  by  his  side, 

And  with  his  harness  on  his  back, 
Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide.- 

28.  No  sound  of  joy  or  sorrow 

Was  heard  from  either  bank ; 
But  friends  and  foes  in  dumb  surprise, 
With  parted  lips  and  straining  eyes. 

Stood  gazing  where  he  sank ; 
And  when  above  the  surges 

They  saw  his  crest  appear, 
All  Rome  sent  forth  a  rapturous  cry. 
And  even  the  ranks  of  Tuscany 

Could  scarce  forbear  to  cheer. 

29.  But  fiercely  ran  the  current, 

Swollen  high  by  months  of  rain ; 
And  fast  his  blood  was  flowing ; 

And  he  was  sore  in  pain, 
And  heavy  with  his  armor, 

And  spent  with  changing  blows : 
And  oft  they  thought  him  sinking, 

But  still  again  he  rose. 

30.  Never,  I  ween,  did  swimmer, 

In  such  an  evil  case. 
Struggle  through  such  a  raging  flood 

Safe  to  the  landing-place : 
But  his  limbs  were  borne  up  bravely 

By  the  brave  heart  within. 
And  our  good  Father  Tiber 

Bare  bravely  up  his  chin. 

31.  "  Curse  on  him ! "  quoth  false  Sextus  J* 

"  Will  not  the  villain  drown  ? 
But  for  this  stay,  ere  close  of  day 
We  should  have  sacked  the  town  \ " 
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*'  Heaven  help  him ! "  quoth  Lars  Porsena, 
"  And  bring  him  safe  to  shore ; 

For  such  a  gallant  feat  of  arms 
Was  never  seen  before." 

32.  And  now  he  feels  the  bottom  ; 

Now  on  dry  earth  he  stands ; 
Now  round  him  throng  the  Fathers 

To  press  his  gory  hands ; 
And  now  with  shouts  and  clapping, 

And  noise  of  weeping  loud, 
He  enters  through  the  River-Gate, 

Borne  by  the  joyous  crowd. 

33.  They  gave  hir][i  of  the  corn-land 

That  was  of  public  right, 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  morn  till  night; 
And  they  made  a  molten  image, 

And  set  it  up  on  high, 
And  there  it  stands  unto  this  day 

To  witness  if  I  lie. 


i 


4.  It  stands  in  the  Comitium, 

Plain  for  all  folk  to  see ; 
Horatius  in  his  harness, 

Halting  upon  one  knee : 
And  underneath  is  written, 

In  letters  all  of  gold, 
How  valiantly  he  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 

35.  And  in  the  nights  of  winter, 

When  the  cold  north  winds  blow, 
And  the  long  howling  of  the  wolves 

Is  heard  amidst  the  snow  ; 
When  round  the  lonely  cottage 

Roars  loud  the  tempest's  din, 
And  the  good  logs  of  Algidus 

Roar  louder  yet  within ; 
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36.  When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened, 

And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit ; 
When  the  chestnuts  glow  in  the  embers, 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 
When  young  and  old  in  circle 

Around  the  firebrands  close ; 
When  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets, 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows ; 

37.  When  the  good  man  mends  his  armor, 

And  trims  his  helmet's  plume ; 
When  the  good  wife's  shuttle  merrily 

Goes  flashing  through  the  loom ; 
^\'ith  weeping  and  Avith  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told, 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old. 


LESSOR  CLIIL 

SUPFOSEr)    SPEECH    OF    JOHN"    ADAIVTS. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my 
hand  and  my  heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the 
beginning  we  aimed  not  at  independence.  But  there  is  a 
divinity  which  shapes  our  ends.  The  injustice  of  England 
has  driven  us  to  arms ;  and,  blinded  to  her  own  interest  for 
our  good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  till  independence  is 
now  within  our  grasp.  AVe  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it, 
and  it  is  ours.     Why  then,  should  we  defer  the  declaration? 

2.  Is  any  man  so  weak  as  now  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation 
with  England,  which  shall  leave  either  safety  to  the  country 
and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own  life  and  his  own  honor? 
Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair,  is  not  he,  our  vener- 
able colleague  near  you,  are  you  not  both  alr-eady  the  pro- 
scribed and  predestined  objects  of  punishment  and  of  ven- 
geance ?    Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  roj^al  clemency,  what  are 
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you,  what  can  you  be,  while  the  power  of  England  remains, 
but  outlaws  ? 

3.  If  we  postpone  independence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on, 
or  to  give  up  the  war  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  meas- 
ures of  Parliament,  Boston  Port  Bill,  and  all  ?  Do  we  mean 
to  submit  and  consent  that  we  ourselves  shall  be  ground  to 
powder,  and  our  country  and  its  rights  trodden  down  in  the 
dust?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit;  we  never  shall 
submit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obligation 
ever  entered  into  by  men,  that  plighting  before  God  of  our 
sacred  honor  to  Washington,  when,  putting  him  forth  to 
incur  the  dangers  of  war,  as  well  as  the  political  hazards  of 
the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere  to  him,  in  every  extremity, 
with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ? 

4.  I  know  there  is  not  a  man  here  who  would  not  rather 
see  a  general  conflagration  sweep  over  the  land,  or  an  earth- 
quake sink  it,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted  faith  fall 
to  the  ground.  For  myself,  having,  twelve  months  ago,  in 
this  place,  moved  you  that  George  Washington  be  appointed 
commander  of  the  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  defense 
of  American  liberty,  may  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning, 
and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  hesitate 
or  waver  in  the  support  I  give  him. 

5.  The  war,  then,  must  go  on.  We  must  fight  it  through. 
And,  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off  longer  the  declara- 
tion of  independence  ?  That  measure  will  strengthen  us ;  it 
will  give  us  character  abroad.  The  nations  will  then  treat 
with  us,  which  they  never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  our- 
selves subjects  in  arms  against  our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintain 
that  England  herself  will  sooner  treat  for  peace  with  us  on  the 
footing  of  independence,  than  consent,  by  repealing  her  acts, 
to  acknowledge  that  her  whole  conduct  toward  us  has  been  a 
course  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Her  pride  will  be  less 
wounded  by  submitting  to  that  course  of  things,  which  now 
predestinates  our  independence,  than  by  yielding  the  points 
in  controversy  to  her  rebellious  subjects.  The  former  she 
would  regard  as  the  result  of  fortune;  the  latter  she  would 
feel  as  her  own  deep  disgrace. 

6.  Why  then,  why  then,  sir,  do  we  not  as  soon  as  possible 
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change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  natural  war?  And,  since  we 
must  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a  state  to 
enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victory  ?  If 
we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not  fail.  The 
cause  will  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  will  create  navies.  The 
people,  the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  us,  and 
will  carry  themselves  gloriously  through  this  struggle. 

7.  I  care  not  how  fickle  other  people  have  been  found,  I 
know  the  people  of  these  colonies ;  and  I  know  that  resist- 
ance to  British  aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  their  hearts, 
and  cannot  be  eradicated.  Every  colony,  indeed,  has  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  follow,  if  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir, 
the  declaration  will  inspire  the  people  with  increased  courage. 
Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  for  the  restoration  of  privi- 
leges, for  redress  of  grievances,  for  chartered  immunities  held 
under  a  British  king,  set  before  them  the  glorious  object  of 
entire  independence,  and  it  will  breathe  into  them  anew  the 
breath  of  life. 

8.  Read  this  declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  every 
sword  will  be  drawn  from  its  scabbard,  and  the  solemn  vow 
uttered  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the  bed  of  honor. 
Publish  it  from  the  pulpit ;  religion  will  approve  it,  and  the 
love  of  religious  liberty  will  cling  around  it,  resolved  to  stand 
with  it,  or  fall  with  it.  Send  it  to  the  public  halls ;  proclaim 
it  there ;  let  them  hear  it  who  heard  the  first  roar  of  the 
enemy's  cannon ;  let  them  see  it  who  saw  their  brothers  and 
their  sons  fall  on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  streets 
of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walls  will  cry  out  in 
its  support. 

9.  Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  but  I  see, 
I  see  clearly,  through  this  day's  business.  You  and  I,  in- 
deed, may  rue  it.  We  may  not  live  to  the  time  when  this 
declaration  shall  be  made  good.  We  may  die ;  die  colonists ; 
die  slaves ;  die,  it  may  be,  ignominiously,  and  on  the  scaffold. 
Be  it  so ;  be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my 
country  shall  require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the  victim 
shall  be  ready  at  the  appointed  hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when 
that  hour  may.  But,  while  I  do  live,  let  me  have  a  country, 
or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a  free  country. 
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10.  But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured 
that  this  declaration  will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  and  it 
may  cost  blood ;  but  it  will  stand,  and  it  will  richly  compen- 
sate for  both.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  present,  I  see 
the  brightness  of  the  future,  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall 
make  this  a  glojious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our 
graves,  our  children  will  honor  it.  They  will  celebrate  it 
with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with  bonfires,  and  illumi- 
nations. On  its  annual  return  they  will  shed  tears,  copious, 
gushing  tears,  not  of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and 
distress,  but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy. 

11.  Sir,  before  God,  I  believe  the  hour  is  come.  My  judg- 
ment approves  this  measure,  and  my  whole  heart  is  in  it. 
All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  hope  in  this 
life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it ;  and  I  leave  off  as 
I  begun,  that,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the 
declaration.  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment ! — Independence  now, 
and  Independence  forever. 


LESSOJf  CLIV. 

a?HE    GAMiBLER'S    "WIFE. 
COATES. 

1.  Dark  is  the  night.     How  dark !    No  light !     No  fire ! 
Cold,  on  the  hearth,  the  last  faint  sparks  expire ! 
Shivering,  she  watches  by  the  cradle-side 

For  him  who  pledged  her  love, — last  year  a  bride ! 

2.  "  Hark !     'Tis  his  footstep !    No }    'Tis  past !     'Tis  gone !" 
Tick !  tick !     "  How  wearily  the  time  crawls  on ! 

Why  should  he  leave  me  thus  ?    He,  once  so  kind ! 
And  I  believed  'twould  last !     How  mad !    How  blind ! 

3.  "  Rest  thee,  my  babe !    Rest  on !     'Tis  hunger's  cry ! 
Sleep !    For  there  is  no  food !     The  fount  is  dry ! 
Famine  and  cold  their  wearying  work  have  done : 

My  heart  must  break !    And  thou ! "  The  clock  strikes  one. 
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4.  "  Hush !  'tis  the  dice-box !    Yes,  he's  there !  he's  there ! 
For  this,  for  this,  he  leaves  me  to  despair ! 

Leaves  love,  leaves  truth,  his  wife,  his  child, — for  what? 
The  wanton's  smile,  the  villain,  and  the  sot ! 

5.  "  Yet  I'll  not  curse  him.     No !     'Tis  all  in  vain ! 
'Tis  long  to  wait,  but  sure  he'll  come  again ! 
And  I  could  starve,  and  bless  him,  but  for  you, 

My  child !    My  child !    Oh,  fiend ! "   The  clock  strikes  two. 

6.  "  Hark !   How  the  sign-board  creaks !  The  blast  howls  by. 
Moan !  moan !     A  dirge  swells  through  the  cloudy  sky  ! 
Ha !     'Tis  his  knock !     He  comes — he  comes  once  more  I 
'Tis  but  the  lattice  flaps !    Thy  hope  is  o'er ! 

7.  "  Can  he  desert  us  thus  ?    He  knows  I  stay, 
Night  after  night,  in  loneliness,  to  pray 
For  his  return ;  and  yet  he  sees  no  tear ! 
No !  no !     It  cannot  be !     He  will  be  here ! 

8.  "  Nestle  more  closely,  dear  one,  to  my  heart ! 

Thou'rt  cold !     Thou'rt  freezing !     But  we  will  not  part ! 

Husband !     I  die !     Father !     It  is  not  he ! 

O  God !  protect  my  child ! "    The  clock  strikes  three. 

9.  They're  gone!  they're  gone!  the  glimmering  spark  hath 

fled! 
The  wife  and  child  are  number'd  with  the  dead ; 
The  gambler  came  at  last,  but  all  was  o'er : 
Dread  silence  reign'd  around.    The  clock  struck  four. 


LESSOJf   CLV. 

OSSIA-IST'S    A.IDDRESS    TO    THE    SUN"    A-ISTD    IVtOON". 

J.   MACPHERSON. 

Note. — This  lesson  is  taken  from  Ossian's  poems.     These  poems  are  said  to  be 
the  production  of  Ossian,  an  ancient  Scotch  bard  who  lived  about  the  beginning 
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of  the  third  century.     They  were  originally  written  in  the  Gaelic  language,  but 
translated  into  English,  in  1762,  by  Mr.  Macpherson. 

1.  O  THOU  that  rollest  above,  round  as  the  shield  of  my 
fathers !  Whence  are  thy  beams,  0  sun  ?  thy  everlasting 
light?  Thou  comest  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty;  the  stars 
hide  themselves  in  the  sky  ;  the  moon,  cold  and  pale,  sinks 
in  the  western  wave ;  but  thou  thyself  movest  alone.  Who 
can  be  a  companion  of  thy  course  ?  The  oaks  of  the  moun- 
tains fall ;  the  mountains  themselves  decay  with  years ;  the 
ocean  shrinks  and  grows  again ;  the  moon  herself  is  lost  in 
heaven,  but  thou  art  forever  the  same,  rejoicing  in  the  bright- 
ness of  thy  course. 

2.  When  the  world  is  dark  with  tempests,  when  thunder 
rolls  and  lightning  flies,  thou  lookest  in  thy  beauty  from  the 
clouds  and  laughest  at  the  storm.  But  to  Ossian  thou  lookest 
in  vain,  for  he  beholds  thy  beams  no  more, — whether  thy  yel- 
low hair  flows  on  the  eastern  clouds,  or  thou  tremblest  at  the 
gates  of  the  west.  But  thou  art  perhaps  like  me  for  a  season ; 
thy  years  shall  have  an  end.  Thou  shalt  sleep  in  thy  clouds, 
careless  of  the  voice  of  the  morning.  Exult,  then,  0  Sun,  in 
the  strength  of  thy  youth  !  Age  is  dark  and  unlovely :  it  is 
like  the  glimmering  light  of  the  moon  when  it  shines  through 
broken  clouds  and  the  mist  is  on  the  hills :  the  blast  of  the 
north  is  on  the  plain;  the  traveler  shrinks  in  the  midst  of 
his  journey. 

3.  Daughter  of  heaven,  fair  art  thou !  the  silence  of  thy 
face  is  pleasant !  Thou  comest  forth  in  loveliness.  The  stars 
attend  thy  blue  course  in  the  east.  The  clouds  rejoice  in  thy 
presence,  0  Moon !  they  brighten  their  dark-brown  sides. 
Who  is  like  thee  in  heaven,  light  of  the  silent  night?  The 
stars  are  ashamed  in  thy  presence.  They  turn  away  their 
sparkling  eyes.  Whither  dost  thou  retire  from  thy  course, 
when  the  darkness  of  thy  countenance  grows?  Hast  thou 
thy  hall,  like  Ossian  ?  Dwellest  thou  in  the  shadow  of  grief? 
Have  thy  sisters  fallen  from  heaven  ?  Are  they  who  rejoiced 
with  thee,  at  night,  no  more  ?  Yes ;  they  have  fallen,  fair  light ! 
And  thou  dost  often  retire  to  mourn.  But  thou  thyself  shalt 
fail,  one  night,  and  leave  thy  blue  path  in  heaven.  The  stars 
will  then  lift  their  heads ;  they  who  were  ashamed  in  thy 
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presence  will  rejoice.  Thou  art  now  clothed  with  thy  bright- 
ness. Look  from  thy  gates  in  the  sk}'.  Burst  the  cloud,  0 
wind,  that  the  daughter  of  night  may  look  forth,  that  the 
shaggy  mountains  may  brighten,  and  the  ocean  roll  its  blue 
waves  in  light. 

CI 

LESSOR  CLVl. 

THE    E.A.VEN. 

EDGAR  A.  POE. 

Edgar  A.  Poe  was  born  at  Baltimore  in  1811,  and  died  in  1849.    His  poems 
are  few,  but  his  sketches,  tales,  and  criticisms  are  quite  numerous. 

1.  Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  ponder'd,  weak 

and  weary, 

Over  many  a  quaint  and  curious  volume  of  forgotten  lore, 

While  I  nodded,  nearly  napping,  suddenly  there  came  a 
tapping, 

As  of  some  one  gently  rapping,  rapping  at  my  chamber- 
door. 

"  'Tis  some  visitor,"  I  mutter'd,  "  rapping  at  my  chamber- 
door: 
Only  this,  and  nothing  more." 

2.  Ah,  distinctly  I  remember,  it  was  in  the  bleak  December, 
And  each  separate  dying  ember  wrought  its  ghost  upon  the 

floor! 
Eagerly  I  wish'd  the  morrow ;  vainly  I  had  tried  to  borrow 
From  my  books  surcease  of  sorrow, — sorrow  for  the  lost 

Lenore, 
For  the  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 

Lenore, — 
Nameless  here  for  evermore. 

3.  And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  cur- 

tain 
Thrill'd  me, — fill'd  me  with  fantastic  terrors  never  felt 

before ; 
So  that  now,  to  still  the  beating  of  my  heart,  I  stood 

repeating, 
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"  'Tis  some  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber- 
door ; 
Some  late  visitor  entreating  entrance  at  my  chamber-door ; 
This  it  is,  and  nothing  more." 

4.  Presently  my  soul  grew  stronger ;  hesitating  then  no  longer, 
"  Sir,"  said  I, "  or  Madam,  truly  your  forgiveness  I  implore ; 
But  the  fact  is,  I  was  napping,  and  so  gently  you  came 

rapping, 

And  so  faintly  you  came  tapping,  tapping  at  my  chamber- 
door. 

That  I  scarce  was  sure  I  heard  you :"  here  I  open'd  wide 
the  door: — 
Darkness  there,  and  nothing  more. 

5.  Deep  into  that  darkness  peering,  long  I  stood  there,  won- 

dering, fearing. 
Doubting,  dreaming  dreams  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  dream 

before ; 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  darkness  gave  no 

token, 
And  the  only  word  there  spoken  was  the  whisper'd  word 

"  Lenore !" 
This  I  whisper'd,  and  an  echo  murmur'd  back  the  word 

"  Lenore !" 
Merely  this,  and  nothing  more. 

6.  Then  into  the  chamber  turning,  all  my  soul  within  me 

burning, 

Soon  I  heard  again  a  tapping,  somewhat  louder  than 
before : 

"  Surely,"  said  I,  "  surely  that  is  something  at  my  window- 
lattice  ; 

Let  me  see  then  what  thereat  is,  and  this  mystery  explore ; 

Let  my  heart  be  still  a  moment,  and  this  mystery  explore  : 
'Tis  the  wind,  and  nothing  more." 

7.  Open  here  I  flung  the  shutter,  when,  with  many  a  flirt  and 

flutter, 
In  there  stepp'd  a  stately  raven  of  the  saintly  days  of  yore. 
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Not  the  least  obeisance  made  he,  not  an  instant  stopp'd  or 
stay'd  he, 

But,  with  mien  of  lord  or  lady,  perch'd  above  my  cham- 
ber-door,— 

Perch'd  upon  a  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber- 
door, — 
Perch'd,  and  sat,  and  nothing  more. 

8.  Then,  this  ebony  bird  beguiling  my  sad  fancy  into  smiling, 
By  the  grave  and  stern  decorum  of  the  countenance  it 

wore, 
"Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven,  thou,"  I  said, 

"  art  sure  no  craven ; 
Ghastly,  grim,  and  ancient  raven,  wandering  from  the 

nightly  shore, 
Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is  on  the  night's  Plutonian 

shore!" 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

9.  Much  I  marvell'd  this  ungainly  fowl  to  hear  discourse  so 

plainly. 

Though  its  answer  little  meaning,  little  relevancy  bore ; 

For  we  cannot  help  agreeing,  that  no  living  human  being 

Ever  yet  was  bless'd  with  seeing  bird  above  his  chamber- 
door — 

Bird  or  beast,upon  the  sculptur'd  bust  above  his  chamber- 
door — 
With  such  name  as  "  Nevermore." 

10.  But  the  raven,  sitting  lonely  on  the  placid  bust,  spoke 

only 
That  one  word,  as  if  his  soul  in  that  one  word  he  did 

outpour ; 
Nothing  further  then  he  uttered,  not  a  feather  then  he 

flutter'd. 
Till  I  scarcely  more  than  mutter'd,  "  Other  friends  have 

flown  before ; 
On  the  morrow  he  will  leave  me,  as  my  hopes  have  flown 

before." 
Then  the  bird  said,  "  Nevermore." 
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11.  Startled  at  the  stillness  broken  by  reply  so  aptly  spoken,— 
"  Doubtless,"  said  I,  "  what  it  utters  is  its  only  stock  and 

store, 
Caught  from  some  unhappy  master,  whom  unmerciful 

disaster 
Follow'd  fast  and  follow'd  faster,  till  his  song  one  burden 

bore, 
Till  the  dirges  of  his  hope  the  melancholy  burden  bore 
Of  '  Nevermore,'  of  '  Nevermore.' " 

12.  But,  the  raven  still  beguiling  all  my  sad  soul  into  smiling, 
Straight  I  wheel'd  a  cushion'd  seat  in  front  of  bird,  and 

bust,  and  door ; 
Then,  upon  the  velvet  sinking,  I  betook  myself  to  linking 
Fancy  unto  fancy,  thinking  what  this  ominous  bird  of 

yore, — 
What  this  grim,  ungainly,  ghastly,  gaunt,  and  ominous 

bird  of  yore, — 
Meant  in  croaking  "  Nevermore." 

13.  Thus  I  sat  engaged  in  guessing,  but  no  syllable  express- 

ing 
To  the  fowl,  whose  fiery  eyes  now  burn'd  into  my  bosom's 

core; 
This  and  more  I  sat  divining,  with  my  head  at  ease  re- 

I    dining 
On  the  cushion's  velvet  lining  that  the  lamplight  gloated 

o'er, 
But  whose  velvet,  violet  lining  that  the  lamplight  gloated 

o'er 
She  shall  press,  ah,  nevermore ! 

14.  Then  methought  the  air  grew  denser,  perfumed  from  an 

unseen  censer 
Swung  by  angels,  whose  faint  footfalls  tinkled  on  the 

tufted  floor : 
"  Wretch,"  I  cried,  "  thy  God  hath  lent  thee— by  these 

angels  he  hath  sent  thee 
Respite — respite  and  nepenthe  from  thy  memories  of 

Lenore ! 
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QuafiF,  oh,  quaff  this  kind  nepenthe,  and  forget  the  lost 
Lenore ! 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

15.  "  Prophet!"  cried  I,  "  thing  of  evil!  prophet  still,  if  bird 

or  devil ! 

Whether  tempter  sent,  or  whether  tempest  toss'd  thee 
here  ashore, 

Desolate,  yet  all  undaunted,   on  this  desert  land  en- 
chanted. 

On  this  home  by  horror  haunted, — tell  me  truly,  I  im- 
plore. 

Is  there,  is  there  balm  in  Gilead  ?  tell  me,  tell  me,  I  im- 
plore." 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

16.  "  Prophet ! "  said  I,  "  thing  of  evil !  prophet  still,  if  bird 

or  devil ! 
By  that  heaven  that  bends  above  us,  by  that  God  we  both 

adore. 
Tell  this  soul  with  sorrow  laden  if  within  the  distant 

Aiden 
It  shall  clasp  a  sainted  maiden,  whom  the  angels  name 

Lenore, 
Clasp  a  rare  and  radiant  maiden  whom  the  angels  name 

Lenore." 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 

17.  "Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting,  bird  or  fiend,"  I 

shriek'd,  upstarting ; 

"  Get  thee  back  into  the  tempest  and  the  night's  Pluto- 
nian shore ; 

Leave  no  black  plume  as  a  token  of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath 
spoken. 

Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken,  quit  the  bust  above  my 
door. 

Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart,  and  take  thy  form 
from  off  my  door ! " 
Quoth  the  raven,  "  Nevermore." 
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18.  And  the  raven,  never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  still  is  sit- 
ting. 

On  the  pallid  bust  of  Pallas,  just  above  my  chamber- 
door ; 

And  his  eyes  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon  that  is 
dreaming, 

And  the  lamplight  o'er  him  streaming  throws  his  shadow 
on  the  floor, 

And  my  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  floating  on 
the  floor, 
Shall  be  lifted  Nevermore ! 


LESSOJf  CLVIL 

■WASHINQ-TON'S  SWORD  A-NX)   Tr'R,A.NK:Ll]S"»S  STAFF". 

J.   Q.   ADAMS. 

1.  The  sword  of  Washington !  The  staff  of  Franklin !  O, 
sir,  what  associations  are  linked  in  adamant  with  these 
names !  Washington,  whose  sword  was  never  drawn  but  in 
the  cause  of  his  country,  and  never  sheathed  when  wielded 
in  his  country's  cause !  Franklin,  the  philosopher  of  the 
thunderbolt,  the  printing-press,  and  the  plow-share ! — What 
names  are  these  in  the  scanty  catalogue  of  the  benefactors  of 
human  kind !  Washington  and  Franklin !  What  other  two 
men,  whose  lives  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century  of  Chris- 
tendom, have  left  a  deeper  impression  of  themselves  upon 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  upon  all  after  time  ? 

2.  Washington,  the  warrior  and  the  legislator!  In  war, 
contending,  by  the  wager  of  battle,  for  the  independence  of 
his  country,  and  for  the  freedom  of  the  human  race, — ever 
manifesting,  amidst  its  horrors,  by  precept  and  by  example, 
his  reverence  for  the  laws  of  peace,  and  for  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathies of  humanity ;  in  peace,  soothing  the  ferocious  spirit 
of  discord,  among  his  own  countrymen,  into  harmony  and 
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union,  and  giving  to  that  very  sword,  now  presented  to  his 
country,  a  charm  more  potent  than  that  attributed,  in  ancient 
times,  to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

3.  Franklin ! — The  mechanic  of  his  own  fortune ;  teaching, 
in  early  youth,  under  the  shackles  of  indigence,  the  way  to 
wealth,  and,  in  the  shade  of  obscurity,  the  path  to  greatness ; 
in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  disarming  the  thunder  of  its 
terrors,  the  lightning  of  its  fatal  blast ;  and  wresting  from  the 
tyrant's  hand  the  still  more  afflictive  scepter  of  oppression : 
while  descending  into  the  vale  of  years,  traversing  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  braving,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  the  battle  and  the 
breeze,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  charter  of  Independence, 
which  he  had  contributed  to  form,  and  tendering,  from  the 
self-created  Nation  to  the  mightiest  monarchs  of  Europe,  the 
olive-branch  of  peace,  the  mercurial  wand  of  commerce,  and 
the  amulet  of  protection  and  safety  to  the  man  of  peace,  on 
the  pathless  ocean,  from  the  inexorable  cruelty  and  merciless 
rapacity  of  war. 

4.  And,  finally,  in  the  last  stage  of  life,  with  fourscore  win- 
ters upon  his  head,  under  the  torture  of  an  incurable  disease, 
returning  to  his  native  land,  closing  his  days  as  the  chief 
magistrate  of  his  adopted  commonwealth,  after  contributing 
by  his  counsels,  under  the  Presidency  of  Washington,  and 
recording  his  name,  under  the  sanction  of  devout  prayer, 
invoked  by  him  to  God,  to  that  Constitution  under  the 
authority  of  which  we  are  here  assembled,  as  the  Representa- 
tives of  the  North  American  People,  to  receive,  in  their  name 
and  for  them,  these  venerable  relics  of  the  wise,  the  valiant, 
and  the  good  founders  of  our  great  confederated  Republic, — 
these  sacred  symbols  of  our  golden  age, 

5.  May  they  be  deposited  among  the  archives  of  our  Gov- 
ernment! And  may  every  American,  who  shall  hereafter 
behold  them,  ejaculate  a  mingled  offering  of  praise  to  that 
Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  by  whose  tender  mercies  our 
Union  has  been  hitherto  preserved,  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  revolutions  of  this  turbulent  world ;  and  of  prayer 
for  the  continuance  of  these  blessings,  by  the  dispensations 
of  Providence,  to  our  beloved  country,  from  age  to  age,  till 
time  shall  be  no  more ! 
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LESSOJV  CLVIIL 

THE    COTTER'S    SA-TURDA-Y    NIQ-HT. 

KOBERT  BURNS. 

2.  Todlin,  tottering.  2.  Stacker,  stagger.  2.  Flichtering,  fluttering.  2.  Ingle, 
fire-place.  3.  Belyve,  by-and-by.  3.  Tentie,  careful.  4.  Spiers,  asks.  4.  Un- 
cos, strange  things.  4.  Gars,  makes.  5.  Eydent,  diligent.  6.  Jauk,  to  trifle. 
6.  Hafflins,  half.  7.  Blate,  bashful.  7.  Laithfu',  sheepish.  7.  Z/ave,  the  rest. 
8.  Hawkie,  cow.  8.  Hallaii,  partition-wall.  8.  Hain'd,  kept.  8.  Kehbuck, 
cheese.  8.  Towmond,  a  twelve-month.  8.  Lint,  flax.  9.  Lyart  haffets,  gray- 
locks.     9.    TTa^e*,  selects.    10.  Beets,  increases. 

1.  November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh ; 

The  shortening  winter  day  is  near  a  close ; 
The  miry  beast's  retreating  frae  the  pleugh ; 

The  blackening  trains  o'  craws  to  their  repose ; 
The  toil-worn  cotter  frae  his  labor  goes, — 

This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  end, — 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 

Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hameward  bend. 

2.  At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree  ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  todlin',  stacher  thro' 

To  meet  their  dad,  wi'  flichterin'  noise  and  glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin'  bonnily. 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriftie  wifie's  smile, 
/      The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee. 

Does  a'  his  weary,  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labor  and  his  toil. 

3.  Belyve  the  elder  bairns  come  drappin'  in. 

At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
'  Some  ca'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tentie  rin 
A  cannie  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown. 
In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  show  a  braw  new  gown, 
Or  deposit  her  sair-won  penny-fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 
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4.  Wi'  joy  unfeign'd,  brothers  and  sisters  meet, 

An'  each  for  other's  weelfare  kindly  spiers : 
The  social  hours,  swift- winged,  unnoticed  fleet ; 

Each  tells  the  uncos  that  he  sees  or  hears. 
The  parents,  partial,  eye  their  hopeful  years ; 

Anticipation  forward  points  the  view. 
The  mother,  wi'  her  needle  an'  her  shears, 

Gars  auld  claes  look  amaist  as  weel's  the  new  j 
The  father  mixes  a'  wi'  admonition  due, 

5.  Their  master's  an'  their  mistress's  command, 

The  younkers  a'  are  warned  to  obey ; 
An'  mind  their  labors  wi'  an  eydent  hand, 

An'  ne'er,  tho'  out  o'  sight,  to  jauk  or  play. 
"  An',  oh,  be  sure  to  fear  the  Lord  alway ! 
An'  mind  your  duty,  duly,  morn  and  night ! 

Lest  in  temptation's  path  ye  gang  astray, 
Implore  his  counsel  and  assisting  might : 
They  never  sought  in  vain  that  sought  the  Lord  aright  I " 

6.  But,  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 

Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  cam  o'er  the  moor. 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  mother  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 
With  heart-struck  anxious  care,  inquires  his  name. 

While  Jenny  hafflins  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Weel  pleased  the  mother  hears,  it's  nae  wild,  worthless  rake. 

7.  Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben ; 

A  strappan  youth ;  he  takes  the  mother's  eye ; 
Blithe  Jenny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill-ta'en ; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleughs,  and  kye. 
The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erflows  with  joy. 

But  blate  and  laithfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 
The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  and  sae  grave, — 
Weel  pleased  to  think  her  bairn's  respected  like  the  lave. 
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8.  But  now  the  supper  crowns  their  simple  board ; 
The  halesome  parritch,  chief  o'  Scotia's  food ; 
Their  soup  their  only  hawkie  does  afford, 

That  'yont  the  hallan  snugly  chows  her  cood ; 
The  dame  brings  forth,  in  complimental  mood, 

To  grace  the  lad,  her  weel-hain'd  kebbuck  fell. 
An'  aft  he's  press'd,  an'  aft  he  ca's  it  good ; 
The  frugal  wifie,  garrulous,  Avill  tell. 
How  'twas  a  towmond  auld,  sin'  lint  was  i'  the  bell. 


The  cheerfu'  supper  done,  wi'  serious  face. 
They  round  the  ingle  form  a  circle  wide ; 

The  sire  turns  o'er,  with  patriarchal  grace, 
The  big  ha'  Bible,  ance  his  father's  pride. 

His  bonnet  reverently  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearin'  thin  an'  bare; 
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Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide, 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care ; 
And  "  Let  us  worship  God ! "  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

10.  They  chant  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise ; 

They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest  aim ; 
Perhaps  "  Dundee's"  wild  warbling  measures  rise, 

Or  plaintive  "  Martyrs,"  worthy  o'  the  name, 
Or  noble  "  Elgin"  beets  the  heavenward  flame, 

The  sweetest  far  o'  Scotia's  holy  lays : 
Compared  with  these,  Italian  trills  are  tame ; 

The  tickled  ear  no  heart-felt  raptures  raise, 
Nae  unison  hae  they  with  our  Creator's  praise. 

11.  The  priest-like  father  reads  the  sacred  page : — 

How  Abram  was  the  friend  of  God  on  high ; 
Or,  Moses  bado  eternal  warfare  wage 

With  Amalok's  ungracious  progeny 
Or,  how  the  royal  bard  did  groaning  lie 

Beneath  the  stroke  of  Heaven's  avenging  ire ; 
Or,  Job's  pathetic  plaint  and  wailing  cry ; 

Or,  rapt  Isaiah's  wild,  seraphic  fire ; 
Or  other  holy  seers  that  tune  the  sacred  lyre. 

12.  Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme : — 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He,  who  bore  in  Heaven  the  second  name. 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head ; 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped ; 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land; 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 
Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand. 
And  heard  great  Babylon's  doom  pronounced  by  Heaven's 
command. 

13.  Then,  kneeling  down,  to  Heaven's  eternal  King 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays : 

Hope  "  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing," — 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days ; 
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There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear, 

Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise. 
In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear. 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere. 

14.  Compared  with  this,  how  poor  religion's  pride, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art, 
When  men  display  to  congregations  wide. 

Devotion's  every  grace,  except  the  heart ! 
The  Power,  incensed,  the  pageant  will  desert, 

The  pompous  strain,  the  sacerdotal  stole, 
But  haply,  in  some  cottage  far  apart. 

May  hear,  well  pleased,  the  language  of  the  soul, 
And  in  his  Book  of  Life  the  inmates  poor  enroll. 

15.  Then  homeward  all  take  off  their  several  way ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest; 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He,  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest, 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
But  chiefly  in  their  hearts  with  grace  divine  preside. 

16.  From  scenes  like  these  old  Scotia's  grandeur  springs, 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad ; 
Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  kings, 

"An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God ;" 
And  certes,  in  fair  virtue's  heavenly  road. 

The  cottage  leaves  the  palace  far  behind : 
What  is  a  lordling's  pomp  ?  a  cumbrous  load. 

Disguising  oft  the  wretch  of  human  kind. 
Studied  in  arts  of  hell,  in  wickedness  refined ! 
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LESSOJV  CLIX. 

IIVIIMEN'SITY    OF    THE    UNIVERSE. 

O.   M.   MITCHELIi. 

"  Where  is  the  way  where  light  dwelleth  ?  and  as  for  darkness,  where  is  the  place 
thereof,  that  thou  shouldest  take  it  to  the  bound  thereof,  and  that  thou  shouldest 
know  the  paths  to  the  house  thereof?  Knowest  thou  it,  because  thou  wast  then 
born?  or  because  the  number  of  thy  days  is  great?"  Job  xxxviii.  19,  20,  21. 

1.  Go  with  me  to  yonder  "light-house  of  the  skies." 
Poised  on  its  rocky  base,  behold  that  wondrous  tube  which 
lifts  the  broad  pupil  of  its  eye  high  up,  as  if  gazing  instinct- 
ively into  the  mighty  deep  of  space.  Look  out  upon  the 
heavens,  and  gather  into  your  eye  its  glittering  constellations. 
Pause,  and  reflect  that  over  the  narrow  zone  of  the  retina  of 
your  eye  a  universe  is  pictured,  painted  by  light  in  all  its 
exquisite  and  beautiful  proportions, 

2.  Look  upon  that  luminous  zone  which  girdles  the  sky, — 
observe  its  faint  and  cloudy  light.  How  long,  think  you, 
that  light  has  been  streaming,  day  and  night,  with  a  SAvift- 
ness  which  flashes  it  on  its  way  twelve  millions  of  miles  in 
each  and  every  minute? — how  long  has  it  fled  and  flashed 
through  space  to  reach  your  eye  and  tell  its  wondrous  tale? 
Not  less  than  a  century  has  rolled  away  since  it  left  its  home ! 

3.  Hast  thou  taken  it  at  the  bound  thereof?  Is  this  the 
bound, — here  the  limit  from  beyond  which  light  can  never 
come  ?  Look  to  yonder  point  in  space,  and  declare  that  thou 
beholdest  nothing,  absolutely  nothing ;  all  is  blank,  and  deep, 
and  dark.  You  exclaim, — Surely  no  ray  illuminates  that 
deep  profound !  Place  your  eye  for  one  moment  to  the  tube 
that  now  pierces  that  seeming  domain  of  night,  and,  lo !  ten 
thousand  orbs,  blazing  with  light  unutterable,  burst  on  the 
astonished  sight. 

4.  Whence  start  these  hidden  suns?  Whence  comes  this 
light  from  out  deep  darkness  ?  Knowest  thou,  0  man !  the 
paths  to  the  house  thereof?  Ten  thousand  years  have  rolled 
away  since  these  wondrous  beams  set  out  on  their  mighty 
journey !  Then  you  exclaim, — We  have  found  the  boundary 
of  light;  surely  none  can  lie  beyond  this  stupendous  limit: 
far  in  the  deep  beyond,  darkness  unfathomable  reigns. 
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5.  Look  once  more.  The  vision  changes ;  a  hazy  cloud  of 
light  now  fills  the  field  of  the  telescope.  Whence  comes  the 
light  of  this  mysterious  object?  Its  home  is  in  the  mighty 
deep,  as  far  beyond  the  limit  you  had  vainly  fixed, — ten 
thousand  times  as  far, — as  that  limit  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  vision. 

6.  And  thus  we  mount,  and  rise,  and  soar,  from  hight  to 
hight,  upward,  and  ever  upward  still,  till  the  mighty  series 
ends,  because  vision  fails,  and  sinks,  and  dies. 

7.  Hast  thou  then  pierced  the  boundary  of  light?  Hast 
thou  penetrated  the  domain  of  darkness  ?  Hast  thou,  weak 
mortal,  soared  to  the  fountain  whence  come  these  wondrous 
streams,  and  taken  the  light  at  the  hand  thereof?  Knowest 
thou  the  paths  to  the  house  thereof? 

8.  Hast  thou  stood  at  yonder  infinite  origin,  and  bid  that 
flash  depart  and  journey  onward, — days,  and  months,  and 
years,  century  on  century,  through  countless  ages, — millions 
of  years,  and  never  weary  in  its  swift  career  ? 

9.  Knowest  thou  when  it  started?  Knowest  thou  it 
because  thou  wast  then  born,  and  because  the  number  of 
thy  days  is  great?  Such,  then,  is  the  language  addressed  by 
Jehovah  to  weak,  erring,  mortal  man.  How  has  the  light  of 
science  flooded  with  meaning  this  astonishing  passage? 
Surely,  surely  we  do  not  misread, — the  interpretation  is  just. 


LESSOJ^  CLX. 

PA.UL    REVERK'S    RIDE. 
LONGFELLOW. 

1.  Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Kevere, 

On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  Seventy -Five : 

Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 

Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year. 

2.  He  said  to  his  friend, — "  If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
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Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry-arch 

Of  the  North  Church  tower,  as  a  signal-light, — 

One  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea ; 

And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 

Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 

Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 

For  the  country-folk  to  be  up  and  to  arm." 

3.  Then  he  said  good-night,  and  with  muffled  oar 
Silently  rowed  to  the  Charlestown  shore, 

Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay, 

Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 

The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war : 

A  phantom-ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 

Across  the  moon,  like  a  prison-bar, 

And  a  huge,  black  hulk,  that  was  magnified 

By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

4.  Meanwhile,  his  friend,  through  alley  and  street 
Wanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears. 

Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 
The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack-door, 
The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet. 
And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore. 

5.  Then  he  climbed  to  the  tower  of  the  church, 
Up  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread, 
To  the  belfry-chamber  overhead. 

And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 
On  the  somber  rafters,  that  round  him  made 
Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade, — 
Up  the  light  ladder,  slender  and  tall, 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall, 
Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town, 
And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 
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6.  Beneath,  in  the  church-yard,  lay  the  dead 
In  their  night-encampment  on  the  hill, 
Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still, 
That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread, 
The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 
Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent 

And  seeming  to  whisper,  "All  is  well !" 
A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 
Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  the  secret  dread 
Of  the  lonely  belfry  and  the  dead ; 
For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 
On  a  shadowy  something  far  away, 
Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay, — 
A  line  of  black,  that  bends  and  floats 
On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 

7.  Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride, 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride. 
On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Revere. 
Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side. 

Now  gazed  on  the  landscape  far  and  near, 
Then  impetuous  stamped  the  earth. 
And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle-girth ; 
But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry-tower  of  the  old  North  Church, 
As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 
Lonely,  and  spectral,  and  somber,  and  still. 

8.  And  lo !  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  hight, 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light ! 

He  springs  to  the  saddle,  the  bridle  he  turns, 
But  lingers  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns ! 

9.  A  hurry  of  hoofs  in  a  village-street, 

A  shape  in  the  moonlight,  a  bulk  in  the  dark, 
And  beneath  from  the  pebbles,  in  passing,  a  spark 
Struck  out  by  a  steed  that  flies  fearless  and  fleet ; 
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That  was  all !  And  yet,  through  the  gloom  and  the  light, 
The  fate  of  a  nation  was  riding  that  night ; 
And  the  spark  struck  out  by  that  steed,  in  his  flight. 
Kindled  the  land  into  flame  with  its  heat. 

10.  He  has  left  the  village,  and  mounted  the  steep. 
And  beneath  him,  tranquil  and  broad  and  deep, 
Is  the  Mystic,  meeting  the  ocean  tides ; 

And  under  the  alders,  that  skirt  its  edge, 
Now  soft  on  the  sand,  now  loud  on  the  ledge, 
Is  heard  the  tramp  of  his  steed  as  he  rides. 

11.  It  was  twelve  by  the  village-clock. 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford  town. 
He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
And  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog, 
And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river-fog, 
That  rises  when  the  sun  goes  down. 

12.  It  was  one  by  the  village-clock, 
When  he  rode  into  Lexington. 
He  saw  the  gilded  weathercock 
Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed, 

And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and  bare, 

Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare. 

As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon. 

13.  It  was  two  by  the  village-clock, 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  town. 
He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock, 
And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees. 
And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning-breeze 
Blowing  over  the  meadows  broAvn. 
And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 
Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall, 
Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead, 
Pierced  by  a  British  musket-ball. 
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14.  You  know  the  rest.     In  the  books  you  have  read 
How  the  British  regulars  fired  and  fled, — 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball, 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farmyard  wall, 
Chasing  the  red-coats  down  the  lane, 

Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

15.  So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere ; 

And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of  alarm 

To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, — 

A  cry  of  defiance,  and  not  of  fear, — 

A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door,, 

And  a  word  that  shall  echo  for  evermore ! 

For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  Past, 

Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last, 

In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 

The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 

The  hurrying  hoof-beat  of  that  steed. 

And  the  midnight-message  of  Paul  Revere. 


LESSOJ^  CLXI. 

HYMN   AST   a?HE    CONSECR,A.TION"    OK   PULASKI'S 
BA.NNER,. 

H.   W.   LONGFELLOW. 

1.  When  the  dying  flame  of  day 

Through  the  chancel  shot  its  ray. 
Far  the  glimmering  tapers  shed 
Faint  light  on  the  cowled  head ; 
And  the  censer  burning  swung, 
Where,  before  the  altar,  hung 
That  proud  banner,  that  with  prayer 
Had  been  consecrated  there. 

And  the  nun's  sweet  hymn  was  heard  the  while. 
Sung  low  in  the  dim,  mysterious  aisle. — 
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2.  "  Take  thy  banner !     Ma}''  it  wave 
Proudly  o'er  the  good  and  brave, 
When  the  battle's  distant  wail 
Breaks  the  Sabbath  of  our  vale ; 
When  the  clarion's  music  thrills 
To  the  hearts  of  these  lone  hills ; 
When  the  spear  in  conflict  shakes, 
And  the  strong  lance  shivering  breaks. 

3.  "  Take  thy  banner !     And,  beneath 
The  battle-cloud's  encircling  wreath, 
Guard  it,  till  our  homes  are  free ; 
Guard  it, — God  will  prosper  thee. 
In  the  dark  and  trying  hour. 

In  the  breaking  forth  of  power, 
In  the  rush  of  steeds  and  men, 
His  right  hand  will  shield  thee  then. 

4.  "  Take  thy  banner !    But  when  night 

Closes  round  the  ghastly  fight, 

If  the  vanquish 'd  warrior  bow. 

Spare  him !     By  our  holy  vow. 

By  our  prayers  and  many  tears. 

By  the  mercy  that  endears, 

Spare  him  !  he  our  love  hath  shared ; 

Spare  him !  as  thou  wouldst  be  spared. 

5.  "  Take  thy  banner !  and  if  e'er 
Thou  shouldst  press  the  soldier's  bier, 
And  the  muffled  drum  should  beat 
To  the  tread  of  mournful  feet, 

Then  this  crimson  flag  shall  be 
Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thee." 

6.  The  warrior  took  that  banner  proud. 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud  1 
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LESSOJr  CLXII. 
EXTR-A-CX  from:  xh:e  bible. 

1.  Ho,  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and 
he  that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy,  and  eat ;  yea,  come, 
buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price. 
Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread, 
and  your  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  ?  Hearken  dili- 
gently unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good,  and  let  your 
soul  delight  itself  in  fatness.  Incline  your  ear,  and  come 
unto  me :  hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live ;  and  I  will  make  an 
everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David. 
Behold,  I  have  given  him  for  a  witness  to  the  people,  a  leader 
and  commander  to  the  people. 

2.  Behold,  thou  shalt  call  a  nation  that  thou  knowest  not, 
and  nations  that  knew  not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee,  because 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  for  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  for  he 
hath  glorified  thee.  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  may  be 
found,  call  ye  upon  him  Avhile  he  is  near :  let  the  wicked  for- 
sake his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  and  let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him, 
and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon. 

3.  For  my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your 
ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the  heavens  are  higher 
than  the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and 
my  thoughts  than  your  thoughts.  For  as  the  rain  cometh 
down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither, 
but  watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud, 
that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater ;  so 
shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth ;  it  shall 
not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I 
please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it. 

4.  For  ye  shall  go  out  with  joy,  and  be  led  forth  with  peace : 
the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break  forth  before  you  into 
singing,  and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.  In- 
stead of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead  of 
the  brier  shall  come  up  the  myrtle-tree ;  and  it  shall  be  to 
the  Lord  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not 
be  cut  off. 
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LESSOM  CLXIIL 
THE  :ma.nia.c. 

LEWIS. 


Stay,  jailor,  stay,  and  hear  my  woe ! 

She  is  not  mad  who  kneels  to  thee ; 
For  what  I'm  now,  too  well  I  know, 

And  what  I  was,  and  what  should  be. 
I'll  rave  no  more  in  proud  despair ; 

My  language  shall  be  mild,  though  sad : 
And  yet  I  firmly,  truly  swear, 

I  am  not  mad ;  I  am  not  mad. 

My  tyrant  husband  forged  the  tale. 

Which  chains  me  in  this  dismal  cell; 
My  fate  unknown,  my  friends  bewail ; 

0  jailor,  haste  that  fate  to  tell ; 
Oh,  haste  my  father's  heart  to  cheer ; 

His  heart  at  once  'twill  grieve  and  glad 
To  know,  though  kept  a  captive  here, 

1  am  not  mad ;  I  am  not  mad. 

He  smiles  in  scorn,  and  turns  the  key ! 

He  quits  the  grate !     I  knelt  in  vain ; 
His  glimmering  lamp  still,  still  I  see : 

'Tis  gone !  and  all  is  gloom  again. 
Cold  !  bitter  cold  !  no  warmth  !  no  Hght ! 

Life,  all  thy  comforts  once  I  had ; 
Yet  here  I'm  chain'd,  this  freezing  night, 

Although  not  mad, — no,  no !  not  mad. 

'Tis  sure  some  dream,  some  vision  vain. 

What !  I,  the  child  of  rank  and  wealth, 
Am  I  the  wretch  who  clanks  his  chain, 

Bereft  of  freedom,  friends,  and  health? 
Ah,  while  I  dwell  on  blessings  fled. 

Which  never  more  my  heart  must  glad. 
How  aches  my  heart,  how  burns  my  head! 

But  'tis  not  mad ;  no,  'tis  not  mad. 
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5.  Hast  thou,  ray  child,  forgot,  ere  this, 

A  mother's  face,  a  mother's  tongue  ? 
She'll  ne'er  forget  your  parting  kiss, 

Nor  round  her  neck  how  fast  you  clung ; 
Nor  how  with  me  you  sued  to  stay ; 

Nor  how  that  suit  your  sire  forbade ; 
Nor  how — I'll  drive  such  thoughts  away : 

They'll  make  me  mad ;  they'll  make  me  mad. 

6.  His  rosy  lips,  how  sweet  they  smiled ! 

His  mild  blue  eyes,  how  bright  they  shone ! 
None  ever  bore  a  lovelier  child  : 

And  art  thou  now  forever  gone  ? 
And  must  I  never  see  thee  more, 

My  pretty,  pretty,  pretty  lad  ? 
I  will  be  free !  unbar  the  door ! 

I  am  not  mad ;  I  am  not  mad. 

7.  Oh,  hark !  what  mean  those  yells  and  cries  ? 

His  chain  some  furious  madman  breaks ; 
He  comes ;  I  see  his  glaring  eyes ; 

Now,  now  my  dungeon-grate  he  shakes ! 
Help  !  help !     He's  gone !     Oh,  fearful  woe, 

Such  screams  to  hear,  such  sights  to  see ! 
My  brain,  my  brain !     I  know,  I  know, 

I  am  not  mad,  but  soon  shall  be. 

8.  Yes,  soon ;  for  lo,  you !  while  I  speak, 

Mark  how  yon  demon's  eyeballs  glare ; 
He  sees  me ;  now,  with  dreadful  shriek. 

He  whirls  a  serpent  high  in  air. 
Horror  !  the  reptile  strikes  his  tooth 

Deep  in  my  heart,  so  crush'd  and  sad : 
Ay,  laugh,  ye  fiends  ;  I  feel  the  truth ; 

Your  task  is  done !     I'm  mad !     I'm  mad ! 
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LESSOJV  CLXir. 

PEDANTS    SEEKINO-   PATRONAGE. 

Digit,  rt  mathematician;  Trill,  a  musician;  Sesquipedalia,  a  linguist  and 
philosopher  ;  Drone,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Morrell,  in  whose  house  the  scene  is  laid. 

Digit  alotie. 

Digit  If  theologians  are  in  want  of  a  proof  that  mankind 
are  daily  degenerating,  let  them  apply  to  me,  Archimedes 
Digit.  I  can  furnish  them  with  one  as  clear  as  any  demon- 
stration in  Euclid's  third  or  fifth  book ;  and  it  is  this  : — the 
sublime  and  exalted  science  of  Mathematics  is  falling  into 
general  disuse.  Oh,  that  the  patriotic  inhabitants  of  this  ex- 
tensive country  should  suffer  so  degrading  a  circumstance  to 
exist !  Why,  yesterday  I  asked  a  lad  of  fifteen  which  he 
preferred,  Algebra  or  Geometry ;  and  he  told  me — oh,  horri- 
ble !  he  told  me  he  had  never  studied  them !  I  was  thunder- 
struck ;  I  was  astonished ;  I  was  petrified !  Never  studied 
Geometry  !  never  studied  Algebra !  and  fifteen  years  old !  The 
dark  ages  are  returning.  Heathenish  obscurity  will  soon 
overwhelm  the  world,  unless  I  do  something  immediately  to 
enlighten  it ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  have  now  applied  to  Mr. 
Morrell,  who  lives  here,  and  is  celebrated  for  his  patronage 
of  learning  and  learned  men.  {A  knock  at  the  door.)  Who 
waits  there  ? 

{Enter  Drone.) 
Is  Mr.  Morrell  at  home  ? 

Drone.  (Speaking  very  slowly.)  Can't  say ;  s'pose  he  is ;  in- 
deed, I  am  sure  he  is,  or  was  just  now. 

Digit.  Why,  I  could  solve  an  equation  while  you  are  an- 
swering a  question  of  five  words, — I  mean,  if  the  unknown 
terms  were  all  on  one  side  of  the  equation.     Can  I  see  him? 

Drone.  There  is  nobody  in  this  house  by  the  name  of 
Quation. 

Digit.  (Aside.)  Now,  here's  a  fellow  that  cannot  distinguish 
between  an  algebraic  term  and  the  denomination  of  his  mas- 
ter !  (Aloud.)  I  Avish  to  see  Mr.  Morrell  upon  an  affair  of 
infinite  importance. 

Drone.  Oh,  very  likely,  sir.     I  will  inform  him  that  Mr. 
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Quation  wishes  to  see  him  {mimicking)  upon  an  affair  of  infi- 
nite importance. 
Digit.  No,  no.     Digit — Digit.     My  name  is  Digit. 
Drone.  Oh,  Mr.  Digy — Digy.     Very  likely.     {Exit  Drone.) 
Digit.  {Alone.)  That  fellow  is  certainly  a  negative  quantity. 
He  is  minus  common  sense.     If  this  Mr.  Morrell  is  the  man 
I  take  him  to  be,  he  cannot  but  patronize  my  talents.   Should 
he  not,  I  don't  know  how  I  shall  obtain  a  new  coat.     I  have 
worn  this  ever  since  I  began  to  write  my  theory  of  sines  and 
cotangents ;  and  my  elbows  have  so  often  formed  right  angles 
with  the  surface  of  my  table,  that  a  new  coat  is  very  neces- 
sary.    But  here  comes  Mr.  Morrell. 

{Enter  Sesquipedalia.) 
Sir,  (bowing  low,)  I  am  your  mathematical  servant.     I  am 
sorry,  sir,  to  give  you  this  trouble ;  but  an  affair  of  conse- 
quence— {p  idling  the  rags  over  his  elbows) — an  affair  of  con- 
sequence, as  your  servant  informed  you. 

Sesquipedalia.  Servus  non  est  mihi,  Domini;  that  is,  I  have 
no  servant,  sir.  I  presume  you  have  erred  in  your  calcula- 
tion ;  and — 

Digit.  No,  sir.  The  calculations  I  am  about  to  present  you 
are  founded  on  the  most  correct  theorems  of  Euclid.  You 
may  examine  them,  if  you  please.  They  are  contained  in 
this  small  manuscript.     {Producing  a  folio.) 

Sesq.  Sir,  you  have  bestowed  a  degree  of  interruption  upon 
my  observations.  I  was  about,  or,  according  to  the  Latins, 
futurus  sum,  to  give  you  a  little  information  concerning  the 
luminary  who  appears  to  have  deceived  your  vision.  My 
name,  sir,  is  Tullius  Maro  Titus  Crispus  Sesquipedalia ;  by 
profession  a  linguist  and  philosopher.  The  most  abstruse 
points  in  physics  or  metaphysics  are  to  me  as  transparent  as 
ether.  I  have  come  to  this  house  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  patronage  of  a  gentleman  who  befriends  all  the  lit- 
erati. Now,  sir,  perhaps  I  have  induced  conviction  in  mente 
tua,  that  is,  in  your  mind,  that  your  calculation  was  erro- 
neous. 

Digit.  Yes,  sir,  as  to  your  person,  I  was  mistaken ;  but  my 
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calculations,  I  maintain,  are  correct,  to  the  tenth  part  of  a 
circulating  decimal. 

Sesq.  But  what  is  the  subject  of  your  manuscript  ?  Have 
you  discussed  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter  ? 

Digit.  No,  sir ;  we  cannot  reckon  infinity ;  and  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  subjects  that  cannot  be  reckoned. 

Sesq.  Why,  I  can  reckon  about  it.  I  reckon  it  is  divisible 
ad  infinitum.  But  perhaps  your  work  is  upon  the  materiality 
of  light;  and,  if  so,  which  side  of  the  question  do  you 
espouse  ? 

Digit.  Oh,  sir,  I  think  it  quite  immaterial. 

Sesq.  What!  light  immaterial!  Do  you  say  light  is  im- 
material ? 

Digit.  No :  I  say  it  is  quite  immaterial  which  side  of  the 
question  I  espouse.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And,  be- 
sides, I  am  a  bachelor,  and  do  not  mean  to  espouse  any  thing 
at  present. 

Sesq.  Do  you  write  upon  the  attraction  of  cohesion  ?  You 
know  matter  has  the  properties  of  attraction  and  repulsion  ? 

Digit.  I  care  nothing  about  matter,  so  I  can  find  enough 
for  mathematical  demonstration. 

Sesq.  I  cannot  conceive  what  you  have  written  upon,  then. 
Oh,  it  must  be  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  motions. 

Digit.  (Peevishly.)  No,  no!  I  wish  Mr.  Morrell  would 
come.  Sir,  I  have  no  motions  but  such  as  I  can  make  Avith 
my  pencil  upon  my  slate,  thus.  (Figuring  upon  his  hand.) 
Six,  minus  four,  plus  two,  equal  eight,  minus  six,  plus  two. 
There  !  those  are  my  motions. 

Sesq.  Oh,  I  perceive  you  grovel  in  the  depths  of  Arithmetic ! 
I  suppose  you  never  soared  into  the  regions  of  philosophy ! 
You  never  thought  of  the  vacuum  which  has  so  long  filled 
the  heads  of  philosophers ! 

Digit.  Vacuum !  (Putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead.)  Let  me 
think. 

Sesq.  Ha !  What !  have  you  got  it  sub  manu,  that  is,  under 
your  hand  ?     Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Digit.  Eh!  under  my  hand?  What  do  you  mean,  sir? — 
that  my  head  is  a  vacuum  ?  Would  you  insult  me,  sir  ? — 
insult  Archimedes  Digit?     Why,  sir,  I'll  cipher  you  into  infi- 
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nite  divisibility.  I'll  set  you  on  an  inverted  cone,  and  give 
you  a  centripetal  and  centrifugal  motion  out  of  the  window, 
sir !  I'll  tear  you  up  by  the  roots,  and  scatter  your  solid  con- 
tents to  the  winds,  sir  ! 

Sesq.  Da  veniam,  that  is,  pardon  me :  it  was  merely  a  lapsus 
linguse,  that  is — 

Digit.  Well,  sir,  I  am  not  fond  of  lapsus  Imguses,  at  all,  sir. 
However  if  you  did  not  mean  to  offend,  I  accept  your  apology. 
I  wish  Mr.  Morrell  would  come. 

Sesq.  But,  sir,  is  your  work  upon  mathematics  ? 

Digit.  Yes,  sir.  In  this  manuscript  I  have  endeavored  to 
elucidate  the  squaring  of  the  circle. 

Sesq.  But,  sir,  a  square  circle  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
You  cannot  make  one. 

Digit.  I  perceive  you  are  a  novice  in  this  sublime  science. 
The  object  is  to  find  a  square  which  shall  be  equal  to  a  given 
circle ;  which  I  have  done  by  a  rule  drawn  from  the  radii  of 
the  circle,  and  the  diagonal  of  the  square.  And,  by  my  rule, 
the  area  of  the  square  will  equal  the  area  of  the  circle. 

Sesq.  Your  terms  are  to  me  incomprehensible.  Diagonal  is 
derived  from  the  Greek.  Dia  and  gonia,  that  is,  "  through  the 
corner."  But  I  don't  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  a  circle ; 
for,  if  I  understand  aright,  a  circle,  like  a  sphere,  has  no 
corners. 

Digit.  You  appear  to  be  very  ignorant  of  the  science  of 
numbers.  Your  life  must  be  very  insipidly  spent  in  poring 
over  philosophy  and  the  dead  languages.  You  never  tasted, 
as  I  have,  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  investigation  of  an 
abstruse  problem,  or  the  discovery  of  a  new  rule  in  quad- 
ratic equations. 

Sesq.  Poh !  poh!  (Turns  round  in  disgust  and  hits  Digit  with 
his  cane.) 

Digit.  Oh,  you  villain ! 

Sesq.  1  wish,  sir — 

Digit.  And  so  do  I  wish,  sir,  that  that  cane  was  raised  to  the 
fourth  power,  and  laid  over  your  head  as  many  times  as  there 
are  units  in  a  thousand.     Oh  !  Oh  ! 

Sesq.  Did  my  cane  come  in  contact  with — I  must  confess, 
sir — 
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(Enter  Trill.) 

But  here  is  Mr.  Morrell.  Salve  Domine  !  Sir,  your  most  obe- 
dient. 

Trill.  Which  of  you,  gentlemen,  is  Mr.  Morrell? 

Sesq.  Oh,  neither,  sir,     I  took  you  for  that  gentleman. 

Trill.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  teacher  of  music.  Flute,  harp,  viol, 
violin,  violoncello,  organ,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind ;  any  in- 
strument you  can  mention.  I  have  just  been  displaying  my 
powers  at  a  concert,  and  come  recommended  to  the  patron- 
age of  Mr.  Morrell. 

Sesq.  For  the  same  purpose  are  that  gentleman  and  myself 
here. 

Digit.  (Still  rubbing  his  shin.)     Oh  !  Oh ! 

Trill.  Has  the  gentleman  the  gout?  I  have  heard  of  its 
being  cured  by  music.  Shall  I  sing  you  a  tune?  Hem! 
hem !     Fa ! 

Digit.  No,  no !  I  want  none  of  your  tunes.  I'd  make  that 
philosopher  sing,  though,  and  dance  too,  if  he  hadn't  made  a 
vulgar  fraction  of  my  leg. 

Sesq.  In  veritate,  that  is,  in  truth,  it  happened  forte,  that  is, 
by  chance. 

Trill.  (Talking  to  himself.)     If  B  be  flat,  mi  is  in  E. 

Digit.  Ay,  sir,  this  is  only  an  integral  part  of  your  conduct 
ever  since  you  came  into  this  house.  You  have  continued  to 
multiply  your  insults  in  the  abstract  ratio  of  a  geometrical 
progression,  and  at  last  have  proceeded  to  violence.  The  dig- 
nity of  Archimedes  Digit  never  experienced  such  a  reduction 
descending  before. 

Trill.  (To  himself.)  Twice  fa,  sol,  la,  and  then  comes  mi 
again. 

Digit.  If  Mr.  Morrell  does  not  admit  me  soon,  I'll  leave  the 
house,  while  my  head  is  on  my  shoulders. 

TrUl.  Gentlemen,  you  neither  keep  time  nor  chord.  But, 
if  you  can  sing,  we  will  carry  a  trio  before  we  go, 

Sesq.  Can  you  sing  an  ode  of  Horace  or  Anacreon  ?  I  should 
like  to  hear  one  of  them. 

Digit.  I  had  rather  hear  you  sing  a  demonstration  of  the 
forty-seventh  proposition,  first  book. 
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Trill.  I  never  heard  of  those  performers,  sir:  where  did 
they  belong  ? 

Sesq.  They  did  belong  to  Italy  and  Greece. 

Trill.  Ah!  Italy.  There  are  our  best  masters,  such  as 
Morelli  and  Fuselli.  Can  you  favor  me  with  some  of  their 
compositions  ? 

Sesq.  Oh,  yes ;  if  you  have  a  taste  that  way,  I  can  furnish 
you  with  them,  and  with  Virgil,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Csesar,  and 
Quintilian;  and  I  have  an  old  Greek  lexicon  which  I  can 
spare. 

Trill.  Ad  libitum,  my  dear  sir,  they  will  make  a  handsome 
addition  to  my  musical  library. 

Digit.  But,  sir,  what  pretensions  have  you  to  the  patronage 
of  Mr.  Morrell?    I  don't  believe  you  can  square  the  circle. 

Sesq.  Nor  prove  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter. 

Trill.  Pretensions,  sir!  I  have  gained  a  victory  over  the 
great  Tantamarrarra,  the  new  opera  singer,  who  pretended  to 
vie  with  me.  'Twas  in  the  symphony  of  Handel's  Oratorio 
of  Saul,  where,  you  know,  everything  depends  upon  the 
tempo  giusto,  and  when  the  primx)  should  proceed  in  smorzando, 
and  the  secundo,  agitato.  But  he  was  on  the  third  ledger-line, 
I  was  an  octave  below,  when,  with  a  sudden  appoggiatura,  I 
rose  to  D  in  alt,  and  conquered  him. 

Enter  Drone. 

Drone.  My  master  says  how  he  will  wait  on  you,  gentle- 
men. 

Digit.  What  is  your  name,  sir  ? 

Drone.    Drone,  at  your  service. 

Digit.  No,  no ;  you  need  not  drone  at  my  service.  A  very 
applicable  name,  however. 

Sesq.  Drone  ?  That  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Draon,  that 
is,  flying  or  moving  swiftly. 

Trill.  He  seems  to  move  in  andante  measure ;  that  is,  to 
the  tune  of  Old  Hundred. 

Drone.  Very  likely,  gentlemen. 

Digit.  Well,  as  I  came  first,  I  will  enter  first. 

Sesq.  Right.  You  shall  be  the  antecedent,  I  the  subse- 
quent, and  Mr.  Trill  the  consequent. 
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Trill.  Right.    I  was  always  a  man  of  consequence, — Fa,  sol, 
la,  fa,  sol,  etc.     {Singing  as  he  goes  out.) 


LESSOJ^   CLXV. 

BERTnTARDO    DKL,    CAR.PIO. 

MKS.   HEMANS. 

1.  The  warrior  bow'd  his  crested  head,  and  tamed  his  heart 

of  fire, 
•    And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  free  his  long-imprison'd 

sire; 
"  I  bring  thee  here  my  fortress-keys,  I  bring  my  captive 

train, 
I  pledge  thee  faith,  my  liege,  my  lord :    oh,  break  my 

father's  chain ! " 

2.  "  Rise,  rise !  even  now  thy  father  comes,  a  ransom'd  man 

this  day : 
Mount  thy  good  horse,  and  thou  and  I  will  meet  him  on 

his  way." 
Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  bounded  on  his 

steed, 
And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest,  the  charger's  foamy 

speed. 

3.  And  lo !  from  far,  as  on  they  press'd,  there  came  a  glitter- 

ing band, 
With  one  that  midst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader  in  the 

land  ; 
"  Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste ;  for  there,  in  very  truth, 

is  he, — 
The  father  whom  thy  faithful  heart  hath  yearn'd  so  long 

to  see." 

4.  His  dark  eye  flash'd  ;  his  proud  breast  heaved ;  his  cheeks' 

blood  came  and  went ; 
He  reach'd  that  gray-hair'd  chieftain's  side,  and  there, 
dismounting,  bent ; 
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A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent ;  his  father's  hand  he  took: 
What  was  there  in  its  touch  that  all  his  fiery  spirit  shook? 

5.  That  hand  was  cold, — a  frozen  thing :  it  dropp'd  from  his 

like  lead ; 
He  look  d  up  to  the  face  above, — the  face  was  of  the  dead. 
A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow, — the  brow  was  fixd 

and  white ; 
He  met  at  last  his  father's  eyes,  but  in  them  was  no  sight. 

6.  Up  from  the  ground  he   sprung,  and  gazed, — but  who 

could  paint  that  gaze  ? 
They  hush'd  their  very  hearts,  that  saw  its  horror  and 

amaze ; 
They  might  have  chain'd  him,  as  before  that  stony  form 

he  stood. 
For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm,  and  from  his 

lip  the  blood. 

7.  "  Father,"  at  length  he  murmur'd   low,  and  wept  like 

childhood  then ; 
Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of  warlike 

men! 
He  thought  on  all  his  glorious  hopes,  and  all  his  young 

renown ; 
He  flung  the  falchion  from  his  side,  and  in  the  dust  sat 

down. 

8.  Then,  covering  with  his  steel-gloved  hands  his  darkly 

mournful  brow : — 
"  No  more,  there  is  no  more,"  he  said,  "  to  lift  the  sword 

for  now : 
My  king  is  false,  my  hope  betray'd,  my  father, — oh,  the 

worth, 
The  glory,  and  the  loveliness,  are  pass'd  away  from  earth ! 

9.  "  I  thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved,  my  sire,  be- 

side thee  yet ! 
I  would  that  there  our  kindred  blood  on  Spain's  free 
soil  had  met ! 
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Thou  wouldst  have  known  my  spirit  then, — for  thee  my 

fields  were  won ; 
And  thou  hast  perish'd  in  thy  chains  as  though  thou 

hadst  no  son  ! " 

10.  Then,  starting  from  the  ground  once  more,  he  seized  the 

monarch's  rein, 

Amidst  the  pale  and  wilder'd  looks  of  all  that  courtier- 
train  ; 
-  And,  with  a  fierce,  o'ermastering  grasp,  the  rearing  war- 
horse  led, 

And  sternly  set  them  face  to  face, — ^the  king  before  the 
dead. 

11.  "  Came  I  not  forth  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father's  hand  to 

kiss? 
Be  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king,  and  tell  me,  what 

is  this  ? 
The  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought, — give  answer : 

where  are  they  ? 
If  thou  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  life  through 

this  cold  clay. 

12.  "  Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light ; — be  still  keep  down 

thine  ire ! — 
Bid  those  white  lips  a  blessing  speak, — this  earth  is  not 

my  sire ; 
Give  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom  my 

blood  was  shed ; 
Thou  canst  not?  and  a  king?    His  dust  be  mountains 

on  thy  head ! " 

13.  He  loosed  the  steed ;  his  slack  hand  fell ;  upon  the  silent 

face 
He  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look,  then  turn'd  from 

that  sad  place ; 
His  hope  was  crush 'd,  his  after  fate  untold  in  martial 

strain. 
His  banner  led  the  spears  no  more  amidst  the  hills  of 

Spain. 
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LESSOJV  CLXVL 

THE    DESIRE    OF    DEATH. 
F.   W.  FABER. 

1.  Fkom  the  fear  of  death  let  us  turn  to  the  desire  of  it. 
What  we  have  said  of  the  fear  of  death  we  may  also  say  of 
the  desire  of  death,  only  we  should  say  it  still  more  emphati- 
cally, that  the  desire  which  is  part  of  holiness  must  be  rather 
a  desire  of  God  than  a  desire  of  death.  World-weariness  is 
a  blessed  thing  in  its  way,  but  it  falls  short  of  being  a  grace. 

2.  To  be  weary  of  the  world  is  very  far  from  being  detached 
from  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  there  is  not  a  weariness  of  the 
world  which  is  itself  a  form  of  worldliness.  World- wearied 
men  often  think  and  speak  of  death  in  a  poetical,  voluptuous 
way,  which  is  most  ungodly. 

3.  They  talk  as  if  the  turf  of  the  churchyard  were  a  bed 
of  down,  as  if  the  grassy  ridge  were  a  pillow  on  which  to  lay 
our  tired  heads  and  slumber,  and  as  if  the  grave  were  a  cra- 
dle in  which  we  should  be  rocked  to  sleep  as  the  earth  swayed, 
and  so  voyage  unconsciously  through  space,  like  a  sleeping 
child  in  a  ship  at  sea. 

4.  None  but  atheists  could  speak  thus  of  death,  if  those 
who  so  speak  really  weighed  their  words.  Such  men  habitu- 
ally regard  death  as  an  end,  and  not  as  a  beginning.  It  has 
been  observed  of  intellectual  men,  that  such  talking  of  death 
is  often  a  symptom  of  incipient  mental  aberration. 

5.  It  is  certainly  true  that  happy  men  more  often  desire 
death  than  unhappy  men,  and  desire  it  more  strongly,  and 
that  their  desire  is  more  truthful  and  more  holy.  An  un- 
happy man  desires  death  rather  than  God. 

6.  He  desires  it  with  a  kind  of  heathen  despondency.  He 
quotes  the  Odyssey  and  the  ^neid.  The  pathetic  imagery 
of  those  poems  is  more  congenial  to  him  than  the  straight- 
forward realities  of  Christian  theology. 

7.  He  fixes  his  eye  morbidly  on  death ;  but  he  is  anxious 
it  should  not  look  over  death  and  beyond  it.  Whereas  a 
happy,  light-hearted,  sunny-spirited  Christian  man,  who  has 
no  quarrel  with  life  except  its  possibilities  of  sinning,  some- 
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how  feels  its  burden  more  than  the  unhappy  man,  who  chngs 
to  life  with  a  sort  of  morose,  sulky  enjoyment, 

8,  Yet,  while  the  happy  man  feels  its  burden,  his  happi- 
ness inclines  him  to  be  eager  for  beginnings  rather  than  to  be 
impatient  for  conclusions.  Thus  death  is  to  him  less  the  end 
of  life  than  the  beginning  of  eternity.  He  desires  God  rather 
than  death ;  for  it  is  the  gift  of  a  joyous  heart  to  find  short 
ways  to  God  from  the  most  unlikely  places. 


LESSOJ^  CLXVII. 

HERE    SHE    GOES A.ND    THERE    SHE    GOES. 

JAMES  NACK. 

1.  Two  Yankee  wags,  one  summer  day, 
Stopped  at  a  tavern  on  their  way, 
Supped,  frolicked,  late  retired  to  rest, 
And  woke,  to  breakfast  on  the  best. 

2.  The  breakfast  over,  Tom  and  Will 
Sent  for  the  landlord  and  the  bill ; 
Will  looked  it  over; — "Very  right — 
But  hold !  what  wonder  meets  my  sight? 
Tom !  the  surprise  is  quite  a  shock !" — 

"  What  wonder  ?  where  ?''— "  The  clock,  the  clock !" 

3.  Tom  and  the  landlord  in  amaze 
Stared  at  the  clock  with  stupid  gaze. 
And  for  a  moment  neither  spoke ; 
At  last  the  landlord  silence  broke — 

''  You  mean  the  clock  that's  ticking  there? 

I  see  no  wonder,  I  declare : 

Though  maybe,  if  the  truth  were  told, 

'Tis  rather  ugly,  somewhat  old  : 

Yet  time  it  keeps  to  half  a  minute  ; 

But,  if  you  please,  what  wonder's  in  it?" 

4.  "  Tom,  don't  you  recollect,"  said  Will, 
"  The  clock  at  Jersey,  near  the  mill, 
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The  very  image  of  this  present, 

With  which  I  won  the  wager  pleasant?" 

Will  ended  with  a  knowing  wink — 

Tom  scratched  his  head  and  tried  to  think. 

"  Sir,  begging  pardon  for  inquiring," 

The  landlord  said,  Avith  grin  admiring, 

"  What  wager  was  it  ?" 

"  You  remember 
It  happened,  Tom,  in  last  December. 
In  sport  I  bet  a  Jersey  Blue, 
That  it  was  more  than  he  could  do 
To  make  his  finger  go  and  come 
In  keeping  with  the  pendulum, 
Repeating  till  the  hour  should  close. 
Still — Here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes ! 
He  lost  the  bet  in  half  a  minute." 

"  Well,  if  /  would,  a  witch  is  in  it !" 
Exclaimed  the  landlord ;  "  try  me  yet, 
And  fifty  dollars  be  the  bet." 
"  Agreed,  but  we  will  play  some  trick, 
To  make  you  of  the  bargain  sick !" 
"  I'm  up  to  that !" 

"  Don't  make  us  wait — 
Begin — ^the  clock  is  striking  eight." 
He  seats  himself,  and  left  and  right 
His  finger  wags  with  all  its  might, 
And  hoarse  his  voice,  and  hoarser  grows, 
With — "  Here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes  !" 

"  Hold ! "  said  the  Yankee,  "  plank  the  ready  ! " 
The  landlord  wagged  his  finger  steady. 
While  his  left  hand,  as  well  as  able, 
Conveyed  a  purse  upon  the  table. 
"  Tom  !  with  the  money  let's  be  off!" 
This  made  the  landlord  onlv  scoff. 
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He  heard  them  running  down  the  stair, 
But  was  not  tempted  from  his  chair ; 
Thought  he— "The  fools!  I'll  bite  them  yet! 
So  poor  a  trick  sha'n't  win  the  bet." 
And  loud  and  long  the  chorus  rose 
Of — "  Here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes  ! " 
While  right  and  left  his  finger  swung, 
In  keeping  to  his  clock  and  tongue. 


10.  His  mother  happened  in  to  see 
Her  daughter;  "Where  is  Mrs.  B- 


?'' 


When  will  she  come,  do  you  suppose  ? 
Son!"— 

"  Here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes ! " 

11.  "  Here! — where?" — the  lady  in  surprise 
His  finger  followed  with  her  eyes ; 
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"  Son !  why  that  steady  gaze  and  sad  ? 
Those  words — that  motion — are  you  mad? 
But  here's  your  wife,  perhaps  she  knows. 

And—" 

"  Here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes ! " 

12.  His  wife  surveyed  him  with  alarm, 
And  rushed  to  him  and  seized  his  arm ; 
He  shook  her  off,  and  to  and  fro 

His  finger  persevered  to  go, 

While  curled  his  very  nose  with  ire 

That  she  against  him  should  conspire ; 

And  with  more  furious  tone  arose 

The — "  Here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes  ! " 

13.  "  Lawks  ! "  screamed  the  wife,  "  I'm  in  a  whirl ! 
Run  down  and  bring  the  little  girl; 

She  is  his  darling,  and  who  knows 
But—" 

"  Here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes ! " 

14.  "  Lawks !  he  is  mad !     What  made  him  thus  ? 
Goodness  !  what  Avill  become  of  us  ? 

Run  for  a  doctor ! — run,  run,  run  ! — 
For  Doctor  Brown,  and  Doctor  Dun, 
■   And  Doctor  Black,  and  Doctor  White, 
And  Doctor  Grey,  with  all  your  might ! " 

15.  The  doctors  came,  and  looked,  and  wondered, 
And  shook  their  heads,  and  paused,  and  pondered. 
Then  one  proposed  he  should  be  bled — 

"  No,  leeched  you  mean,"  the  other  said — 

"  Clap  on  a  blister ! "  roared  another — 

"  No !  cup  him" — "  No  !  trepan  him,  brother." 

16.  The  sixth  produced  a  box  of  pills, 
A  certain  cure  for  earthly  ills : 

"  I  had  a  patient  yesternight," 

Quoth  he,  "  and  wretched  was  her  plight, 
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And  as  the  only  means  to  save  her, 
Three  dozen  patent  pills  I  gave  her ; 
And  by  to-morrow  I  suppose 
That"— 

"  Here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes ! " 

17.  "  You  all  are  fools ! "  the  lady  said— 
"  The  way  is  just  to  shave  his  head. 
Run  !  bid  the  barber  come  anon." 

"  Thanks,  mother ! "  thought  her  clever  son ; 

"  You  help  the  knaves  that  would  have  bit  me, 

But  all  creation  sha'n't  outwit  me  ! " 

Thus  to  himself,  while  to  and  fro 

His  finger  perseveres  to  go. 

And  from  his  lips  no  accent  flows 

But — "  Here  she  goes — and  there  she  goes ! " 

18.  The  barber  came — "  Mercy  me !  what 
A  queerish  customer  I've  got; 

But  we  must  do  our  best  to  save  him — 
So  hold  him,  gemmen,  while  I  shave  him ! " 
But  here  the  doctors  interpose — 
"  A  woman  never  " — 

"  There  she  goes ! " 

19.  "  A  woman  is  no  judge  of  physic. 
Not  even  when  her  baby  is  sick. 

Let's  cup  him"—"  Leech  him"—"  Pills !  pills !  pills !  "- 
And  all  the  house  the  uproar  fills. 

20.  What  means  that  smile  ?    What  means  that  shiver  ? 
The  landlord's  limbs  with  rapture  quiver, 

And  triumph  brightens  up  his  face — 
His  finger  yet  shall  win  the  race ; 
The  clock  is  on  the  stroke  of  nine — 
And  up  he  starts — "  'Tis  mine !  'tis  mine  1 " 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
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21.  "  I  mean  the  fifty  ; 
I  never  spent  an  hour  so  thrifty ! — 

But  you  who  tried  to  make  me  lose, 
Go,  burst  with  envy,  if  you  choose ! 
But  how  is  this  ?  where  are  they  ?  " 

22.  "Who?" 
"  The  gentlemen — I  mean  the  two 

Came  yesterday — are  they  below  ?  " 
"They  galloped  off  an  hour  ago." 
"Oh,  leech  me !  blister !  shave  and  bleed  ! 
For,  hang  the  knaves,  I'm  mad  indeed ! " 


LESSOM  CLXVIII. 

THE    SONGS    OTT    FlNGiVL    A.T>fD    COLMA. 

J.   MACPHERSON. 

1.  I  HAVE  seen  the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  deso- 
late. The  fire  had  resounded  in  the  halls ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  heard  no  more.  The  stream  of  Clutha  Avas  removed 
from  its  place  by  the  fall  of  the  walls.  The  thistle  shook 
there  its  lonely  head;  the  moss  whistled  to  the  wind.  The 
fox  looked  out  from  the  windows ;  the  rank  grass  of  the  wall 
waved  round  its  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina ; 
silence  is  in  the  house  of  her  fathers.  Raise  the  song  of 
mourning,  0  bards !  over  the  land  of  strangers.  They  have 
but  fallen  before  us ;  for  one  day  we  must  fall. 

2.  Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall,  son  of  the  winged  days  ? 
Thou  lookest  from  thy  towers  to-day :  yet  a  few  years,  and 
the  blast  of  the  desert  comes ;  it  howls  in  thy  empty  court, 
and  whistles  round  thy  half-worn  shield.  And  let  the  blast 
of  the  desert  come ;  we  shall  be  renowned  in  our  day !  The 
mark  of  my  arm  shall  be  in  battle,  my  name  in  the  song  of 
bards.  Raise  the  song,  send  round  the  shell ;  let  joy  be  heard 
in  my  hall.  When  thou,  sun  of  heaven,  shalt  fail!  if  thou 
shalt  fail,  thou  mighty  light !  if  thy  brightness  is  but  for  a 
season,  like  Fingal,  our  fame  shall  survive  thy  beams. 

3.  Such  was  the  song  of  Fingal  in  the  day  of  his  joy. 
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Hear  the  voice  of  Calma  when  she  sat  alone  on  the  hill.  It 
is  night;  I  am  alone,  forlorn  on  the  hill  of  storms.  The 
wind  is  heard  in  the  mountain.  The  torrent  pours  down  the 
rock.  No  hut  receives  me  from  the  rain,  forlorn  on  the  hill 
of  winds !  Rise,  moon,  from  behind  thy  clouds.  Stars  of 
the  night,  arise !  lead  me,  by  thy  light,  to  the  place  where 
my  love  rests  from  the  chase  alone,  his  bow  near  him  un- 
strung, his  dogs  panting  around  him.  But  here  I  must  sit 
alone,  by  the  rock  of  the  mossy  stream.  The  stream  and  the 
wind  roar  aloud.  I  hear  not  the  voice  of  my  love !  Why 
delays  my  Salgar,  why  the  chief  of  the  hills  his  promise  ?  Here 
is  the  rock,  and  here  the  tree !  here  is  the  roaring  stream ! 
Thou  didst  promise  with  night  to  be  here.  Ah !  whither  is 
my  Salgar  gone  ? 

4.  With  thee  would  I  fly  from  my  father,  with  thee  from 
my  brother  of  pride.  Our  race  have  long  been  foes ;  we  are 
not  foes,  0  Salgar !  Cease  a  little  while ;  let  my  voice  be 
heard  around.  Let  my  wanderer  hear  me!  Salgar,  it  is 
Colma  who  calls !  Here  is  the  tree  and  the  rock.  Salgar, 
my  love!  I  am  here.  Why  delay  est  thou  thy  coming? 
Lo !  the  calm  moon  comes  forth ;  the  flood  is  bright  in  the 
vale ;  the  rocks  are  gray  on  the  steep.  I  see  him  not  on  the 
brow.  His  dogs  come  not  before  him  with  tidings  of  his  near 
approach.     Here  I  must  sit  alone ! 

5.  Who  lie  on  the  heath  beside  me?  Are  they  my  love 
and  my  brother?  Speak  to  me,  0  my  friend!  To  Colma 
they  give  no  reply.  Speak  to  me :  I  am  alone !  My  soul  is 
tormented  with  fears !  Ah  !  they  are  dead !  Their  swords 
are  red  from  the  fight. 

6.  O  my  brother!  my  brother!  why  hast  thou  slain  my 
Salgar  ?  Why,  0  Salgar !  hast  thou  slain  my  brother  ?  Dear 
were  ye  both  to  me !  what  shall  I  say  in  your  praise?  Thou 
wert  fair  on  the  hill  among  thousands !  he  was  terrible  in 
fight.  Speak  to  me ;  hear  my  voice ;  hear  me,  sons  of  my 
love !  They  are  silent ;  silent  forever !  Cold,  cold  are  their 
breasts  of  clay !  Oh,  from  the  rock  on  the  hill,  from  the  top 
of  the  windy  steep,  speak,  ye  ghosts  of  the  dead !  speak !  I 
will  not  be  afraid !  Whither  are  ye  gone  to  rest  ?  In  what 
cave  of  the  hill  shall  I  find  the  departed  ?    No  feeble  voice 
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is  on  the  gale ;  no  answer  half-drowned  in  the  storm !     I  sit 
in  my  grief !    I  wait  for  morning  in  my  tears. 


LESSOJf  CLXIX. 

THE    BA.TTLE    HYMN". 

THEODORE  KORNER. 

Theodore  Korner,  a  celebrated  German  poet  and  soldier,  was  born  at  Dresden, 
in  1791.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  French,  which  took  place  near 
Rosenberg,  August  26,  1813. 

1.  Father  of  earth  and  heaven !  I  call  thy  name ! 

Round  me  the  smoke  and  shout  of  battle  roll ! 
My  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  rustling  flame ; 

Father,  sustain  an  untried  soldier's  soul. 

Or  life,  or  death,  whatever  be  the  goal 
That  crowns  or  closes  round  this  struggling  hour, 

Thou  knowest,  if  ever  from  my  spirit  stole 
One  deeper  prayer,  'twas  that  no  cloud  might  lower 
On  my  young  fame !     O  hear !  God  of  eternal  power ! 

2.  God !  thou  art  merciful.    The  wintry  storm, 

The  cloud  that  pours  the  thunder  from  its  womb, 
But  show  the  sterner  grandeur  of  thy  form  ; 

The  lightnings,  glancing  through  the  midnight  gloom, 

To  faith's  raised  eye  as  calm,  as  lovely,  come, 
As  splendors  of  the  autumnal  evening  star. 

As  roses  shaken  by  the  breeze's  plume, 
When,  like  cool  incense,  comes  the  dewy  air. 
And  on  the  golden  wave  the  sunset  burns  afar. 

3.  God !  thou  art  mighty.     At  thy  footstool  bound, 

Lie  gazing  to  thee,  chance,  and  life,  and  death ; 

Nor  in  the  angel  circle  flaming  round. 

Nor  in  the  million  worlds  that  blaze  beneath, 
Is  one  that  can  withstand  thy  wrath's  hot  breath. 

Woe  in  thy  frown,  in  thy  smile  victory ! 
Hear  my  last  prayer !     I  ask  no  mortal  wreath ; 
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Let  but  these  eyes  my  rescued  country  see, 
Then  take  my  spirit,  all  Omnipotent,  to  thee. 

p*/*  4.  Now  for  the  fight,  now  for  the  cannon  peal ! 
■p'j^     Forward!  through   blood,  and  toil,  and  cloud,  and 
fire! 

(  Glorious  the  shout,  the  shock,  the  crash  of  steel, 
p*/*  J      rpj^g  volley's  roll,  the  rocket's  blasting  spire  I 

*-  They  shake !  like  broken  waves  their  squares  retire ! 
p-y^          On  them,  hussars !     Now  give  them  rein  and  heel ! 

r  Think  of  the  orphaned  child,  the  murdered  sire ! 
py*  \  Earth  cries  for  blood !  in  thunder  on  them  wheel ! 

I     This  hour  to  Europe's  fate  shall  set  the  triumph  seal ! 


LESSOJV  CLXX. 

EXTRACT    FROiM    THK    BUNKIER,    HILL   MiONTJMENT 
ORATION. 

DANIEL   WEBSTER. 

1.  The  great  event  in  the  history  of  this  continent,  which 
we  are  now  met  here  to  commemorate,  that  prodigy  of 
modern  times,  at  once  the  wonder  and  the  blessing  of  the 
world,  is  the  American  Revolution.  In  a  day  of  extraordi- 
nary prosperity  and  happiness,  of  high  national  honor,  dis- 
tinction, and  power,  we  are  brought  together^  in  this  place, 
by  our  love  of  country,  by  our  admiration  of  exalted  charac- 
ter, by  our  gratitude,  our  signal  services  and  patriotic  devo- 
tion. 

2.  The  society  whose  organ  I  am,  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rearing  some  honorable  and  durable  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  early  friends  of  American  independence. 
They  have  thought,  that  for  this  object,  no  time  could  be 
more  propitious  than  the  present  prosperous  and  peaceful 
period,  that  no  place  could  claim  preference  over  this  me- 
morable spot ;  and  that  no  day  could  be  more  auspicious  to 
the  undertaking,  than  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  which 
was  here  fought.     The  foundation  of  that  monument  we  have 
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now  laid.  With  solemnities  suited  to  the  occasion,  with 
prayers  to  almighty  God  for  his  blessing,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  we  have  begun  the  work. 

3.  We  trust  it  will  be  prosecuted;  and  that,  springing 
from  a  broad  foundation,  rising  high  in  massive  solidity  and 
unadorned  grandeur,  it  may  remain,  as  long  as  Heaven  per- 
mits the  works  of  man  to  last,  a  fit  emblem,  both  of  the 
events  in  memory  of  which  it  is  raised,  and  of  the  gratitude 
of  those  who  have  raised  it.  We  know  indeed,  that  the 
record  of  illustrious  actions  is  most  safely  deposited  in  the 
universal  remembrance  of  mankind.  We  know,  that  if  we 
could  cause  this  structure  to  ascend,  not  only  till  it  reached 
the  skies,  but  till  it  pierced  them,  its  broad  surfaces  could 
still  contain  but  part  of  that  which,  in  an  age  of  knowledge, 
hath  already  been  spread  over  the  earth,  and  which  history 
charges  itself  with  making  known  to  all  future  times. 

4.  We  know  that  no  inscription  on  entablatures  less  broad 
than  the  earth  itself,  can  carry  information  of  the  events  we 
commemorate  where  it  has  not  already  gone ;  and  that  no 
structure,  which  shall  not  outlive  the  duration  of  letters  and 
knowledge  among  men,  can  prolong  the  memorial.  But  our 
object  is,  by  this  edifice,  to  show  our  own  deep  sense  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  achievements  of  our  ancestors ; 
and,  by  presenting  this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep 
alive  similar  sentiments,  and  to  foster  a  constant  regard  for 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Human  beings  are  com- 
posed, not  of  reason  only,  but  of  imagination  also,  and  sen- 
timent; and  that  is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  giving  right  direction  to 
sentiments,  and  opening  proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the 
heart. 

5.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  our  object  is  to  perpetuate 
national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere  military  spirit. 
It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We  consecrate  our  work  to  the 
spirit  of  national  independence,  and  we  wish  that  the  light 
of  peace  may  rest  upon  it  forever.  We  rear  a  memorial  of 
our  conviction  of  that  unmeasured  benefit  Avhich  has  been 
conferred  on  our  own  land,  and  of  the  happy  influences 
which  have  been  produced,  by  the  same  events,  on  the  gen- 
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eral  interests  of  mankind.    We  come,  as  Americans,  to  mark 
a  spot  which  must  forever  be  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity. 

6.  We  wish  that  whosoever,  in  coming  time,  shall  turn  his 
eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistinguished 
where  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought. 
We  wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the  purpose  of  its  erection 
from  maternal  lips,  and  that  weary  and  withered  age  may 
behold  it,  and  be  solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it  sug- 
gests. We  wish  that  labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be  proud 
in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that  in  those  days  of  dis- 
aster, which,  as  they  come  on  all  nations,  must  be  expected 
to  come  on  us  also,  desponding  patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes 
hitherward,  and  be  assured  that  the  foundations  of  our 
national  power  still  stand  strong. 

7.  We  wish  that  this  column,  rising  toward  heaven  among 
the  pointed  spires  of  so  many  temples  dedicated  to  God,  may 
contribute  also  to  produce,  in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of 
dependence  and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the  last 
object  on  the  sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  native  shore,  and 
the  first  to  gladden  his  who  revisits  it,  may  be  something 
which  shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and  the  glory  of  his 
country.  Let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming ;  let 
the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day 
linger  and  play  on  its  summit. 


LESSOM  CLXXI. 

CLEAR.    THE    AVAYI 

CHAKLES  MACKAY, 

Charles  Mackay,  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day,  was  born  at 
Perth,  Scotland,  about  the  year  1812.  He  was  educated  for  a  lawyer;  but  his 
love  of  literature  predominated,  and  he  relinquished  the  practice  of  law,  and  be- 
came an  author  by  profession.  From  1834  to  1843  he  was  connected  with  the 
"Morning  Chronicle."  In  1844  he  became  the  Editor  of  the  "  Glasgow  Courier." 
He  has  published  a  volume  of  poems  and  a  number  of  prose  works,  has  written 
many  excellent  articles  in  "  Chambers's  Journal,"  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  now  one 
of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  "  London  Illustrated  News." 
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1.    f  Men  of  thought,  be  up  Sbd  stirring 
pj^  \  Night  and  day ; 

y  Sow  the  seed,  withdraw  the  curtain, 
py*  Clear  the  way  ! 

iri  J  Men  of  action,  aid  and  cheer  them, 
1  As  you  may. 

'  There's  a  fount  about  to  stream, 
There's  a  light  about  to  beam. 
There's  a  warmth  about  to  glow, 
py®  \  There's  a  flower  about  to  blow, 
There's  a  midnight  darkness 
Changing  into  gray. 
.  Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action, 
py*  Clear  the  way ! 

2.  Once  the  welcome  light  has  broken, 
Who  shall  say 
What  the  unimagined  glories 

Of  the  day? 
What  the  evil  that  shall  perish 

In  its  ray  ? 
'  Aid  the  dawning,  tongue  and  pen ; 
Aid  it,  hopes  of  honest  men ; 
Aid  it,  paper ;  aid  it,  type ; 
Aid  it,  for  the  hour  is  ripe ; 
And  our  earnest  must  not  slacken 

Into  play. 
Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action, 
'P'J'^  Clear  the  way ! 

3.    f  Lo !  a  cloud's  about  to  vanish 
From  the  day ; 
<p*f*  ^  And  a  brazen  wrong  to  crumble 
Into  clay ! 
^  Lo !  the  right's  about  to  conquer ; 
jy'f^  Clear  the  way  ! 

With  the  right  shall  many  more 
Enter  smiling  at  the  door ; 
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With  th^giant  wrong  shall  fall 
Many  others,  great  and  small, 
That  for  ages  long  have  held  us 
For  their  prey. 

p*f*     Men  of  thought,  and  men  of  action, 

p*/*  Clear  the  way  ! 


LESSOR  CLXXIL 

KING    HENRY    a?0    HIS    TROOPS. 

SHAKSPEABE. 

'  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more; 

Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead. 

In  peace  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 

As  modest  stillness  and  humility  ; 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
^Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger : 
p^p     Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 

Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favor'd  rage. 


Then,  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head. 

Like  the  brass  cannon ;  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it. 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 

O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 

Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 


3.    C  Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 
pY^  \  Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 

I  To  its  full  hight.    (  ff-)  On  !  on  !  you  noble  English, 
'  Whose  blood  is  set  from  fathers  of  war -proof : 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought. 
And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument, 
Be  c6py  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war. 


%>\f'  < 
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And  you,  good  yeomen, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture ;  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding,  which  I  doubt  not ; 
'p*f*'  ■{  For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base, 
That  hath  not  noble  luster  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  start  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.    The  game's  afoot : 
Follow  your  spirit ;  and,  upon  this  charge, 
Cry  (^p'P)  "  God  for  Harry  !  England !  and  St.  George !" 


LESSOM  CLXXIII. 

]VIA.N"'S    IVTASTEPiY    OVER,    N-A-TURE. 
HORACE  GREELEY. 

1,  Let  us  look  boldly,  broadly  out  on  Nature's  wide  do- 
main. Let  us  note  the  irregular,  yet  persistent,  advance  of 
the  pioneers  of  civilization,  the  forest-conquerors,  before 
whose  lusty  strokes  and  sharp  blades  the  century-crowned 
wood-monarchs,  rank  after  rank,  come  crashing  to  the  earth. 
From  age  to  age  have  they  kept  apart  the  soil  and  sunshine, 
as  they  shall  do  no  longer.  Onward,  still  onward,  pours  the 
army  of  ax -men,  and  still  before  them  bow  their  stubborn 
foes.  But  yesterday  their  advance  was  checked  by  the  Ohio ; 
to-day  it  crossed  the  Missouri,  the  Kansas,  and  is  fast  on  the 
heels  of  the  flying  buflalo.  In  the  eye  of  a  true  discernment, 
what  host  of  Xerxes  or  of  Caesar,  or  Frederick  or  Napoleon, 
ever  equaled  this  in  majesty,  in  greatness  of  conquest,  or  in 
true  glory  ? 

2.  The  mastery  of  man  over  Nature, — this  is  an  inspiring 
truth,  which  we  must  not  suffer,  from  its  familiarity,  to  lose 
its  force.  By  the  might  of  his  intellect,  man  has  not  merely 
made  the  elephant  his  drudge,  the  lion  his  diversion,  the 
whale  his  magazine,  but  even  the  subtlest  and  most  terrible 
of  the  elements  is  made  the  submissive  instrument  of  his 
will.  He  turns  aside  or  garners  up  the  lightning ;  the  rivers 
toil  in  his  workshops ;  the  tides  of  ocean  bear  his  burdens ; 
the  hurricane  rages  for  his  use  and  profit. 
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3.  Fire  and  water  struggle  for  mastery,  that  he  may  be 
whisked  over  hill  and  valley  with  the  celerity  of  the  sun- 
beam. The  stillness  of  the  forest  midnight  is  broken  by  the 
snorting  of  the  Iron  Horse,  as  he  drags  the  long  trains  from 
lake  to  ocean  with  a  slave's  docility,  a  giant's  strength.  Up 
the  long  hill  he  labors,  over  the  deep  glen  he  skims,  the  tops 
of  the  tall  trees  swaying  around  below  his  narrow  path. 
His  sharp,  quick  breathing  bespeaks  his  impetuous  progress; 
a  stream  of  fire  reflects  his  course.  On  dashes  the  restless, 
tireless  steed ;  and  the  morrow's  sun  shall  find  him  at  rest  in 
some  far  mart  of  commerce,  and  the  partakers  of  his  wizard 
journey  scattered  to  their  vocations  of  trade  or  pleasure,  un- 
thinking of  their  night's  adventure.  What  had  old  Romance 
wherewith  to  match  the  every-day  realities  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  ? 


LESSOM  CLXXIV. 

a?HE    CLOSING-    YEAR. 

GEORGE   D.   PRENTICE. 

'Tis  midnight's  holy  hour,  and  silence  now 

Is  brooding,  like  a  gentle  spirit,  o'er 

The  still  and  pulseless  world.     Hark !  on  the  winds 

The  bell's  deep  tones  are  swelling ;  'tis  the  knell 

Of  the  departed  year.     No  funeral  train 

Is  sweeping  past;  yet,  on  the  stream  and  wood, 

With  melancholy  light,  the  moonbeams  rest, 

Like  a  pale,  spotless  shroud ;  the  air  is  stirr'd, 

As  by  a  mourner's  sigh ;  and  on  yon  cloud, 

That  floats  so  still  and  placidly  through  heaven, 

The  spirits  of  the  Seasons  seem  to  stand, — 

Young  Spring,  bright  Summer,  Autumn's  solemn  form, 

And  Winter,  with  his  aged  locks, — and  breathe 

In  mournful  cadences,  that  come  abroad 

Like  the  far  wind-harp's  wild  and  touching  wail, 

A  melancholy  dirge  o'er  the  dead  year, 

Gone  from  the  earth  forever. 
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2.  'Tis  a  time 
For  memory  and  for  tears.    Within  the  deep, 
Still  chambers  of  the  heart,  a  specter  dim, 
Whose  tones  are  like  the'  wizard  voice  of  Time 
Heard  from  the  tomb  of  ages,  points  its  cold 
And  solemn  finger  to  the  beautiful 

And  holy  visions,  that  have  pass'd  away, 

And  left  no  shadow  of  their  loveliness 

On  the  dead  waste  of  life.     That  specter  lifts 

The  coffin-lid  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  love, 

And,  bending  mournfully  above  the  pale, 

Sweet  forms  that  slumber  there,  scatters  dead  flowers 

O'er  what  has  pass'd  to  nothingness.     The  year 

Has  gone ;  and,  with  it,  many  a  glorious  throng 

Of  happy  dreams.    Its  mark  is  on  each  brow ; 

Its  shadow,  in  each  heart. 

3.  In  its  swift  course, 
It  waved  its  scepter  o'er  the  beautiful ; 

And  they  are  not.     It  laid  its  pallid  hand 
Upon  the  strong  man ;  and  the  haughty  form 
Is  fallen,  and  the  flashing  eye  is  dim. 
It  trod  the  hall  of  revelry,  where  throng'd 
,  The  bright  and  joyous  ;  and  the  tearful  wail 
Of  stricken  ones  is  heard,  where  erst  the  song 
And  reckless  shout  resounded.     It  pass'd  o'er 
The  battle-plain,  where  sword,  and  spear,  and  shield, 
Flash'd  in  the  light  of  mid-day ;  and  the  strength 
Of  serried  hosts  is  shiver'd,  and  the  grass, 
Green  from  the  soil  of  carnage,  waves  above 
The  crush'd  and  mouldering  skeleton.    It  came, 
And  faded  like  a  wreath  of  mist  at  eve ; 
Yet,  ere  it  melted  in  the  viewless  air, 
It  heralded  its  millions  to  their  home 
In  the  dim  land  of  dreams. 

4.  Remorseless  Time ! 
Fierce  spirit  of  the  glass  and  scythe !    What  power 
Can  stay  him  in  his  silent  course,  or  melt 

2  A 
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His  iron  heart  to  pity  ?    On,  still  on, 

He  presses,  and  forever !     The  proud  bird, 

The  Condor  of  the  Andes,  that  can  soar 

Through  heaven's  unfathomable  depths,  or  brave 

The  fury  of  the  northern  hurricane. 

And  bathe  his  plumage  in  the  thunder's  home, 

Furls  his  broad  wing  at  nightfall,  and  sinks  down 

To  rest  upon  his  mountain-crag ;  but  Time 

Knows  not  the  weight  of  sleep  or  Aveariness, 

And  Night's  deep  darkness  has  no  chain  to  bind 

His  rushing  pinion. 

Revolutions  sweep 
O'er  earth,  like  troubled  visions  o'er  the  breast 
Of  dreaming  sorrow ;  cities  rise  and  sink 
Like  bubbles  on  the  water ;  fiery  isles 
Spring,  blazing,  fi'om  the  ocean,  and  go  back 
To  their  mysterious  caverns ;  mountains  rear 
To  heaven  their  bold  and  blacken'd  cliffs,  and  bow 
Their  tall  heads  to  the  plain ;  and  empires  rise, 
Gathering  the  strength  of  hoary  centuries, 
And  rush  down  like  the  Alpine  avalanche, 
Startling  the  nations ;  and  the  very  stars. 
Yon  bright  and  glorious  blazonry  of  God, 
Glitter  a  while  in  their  eternal  depths. 
And,  like  the  Pleiad,  loveliest  of  their  train, 
Shoot  from  their  glorious  spheres,  and  pass  aAvay 
To  darkle  in  the  trackless  void ;  yet  Time — 
Time,  the  tomb-builder — holds  his  fierce  career, 
Dark,  stern,  all  pitiless,  and  pauses  not 
Amid  the  mighty  wrecks  that  strew  his  path, 
To  sit  and  muse,  like  other  conquerors, 
Upon  the  fearful  ruin  he  has  wrought. 
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LESSOJT  CLXXr. 

SUPFOSED    SPEECH    OF    AN    INDIAN    CHIEF. 
EDWARD  EVERETT. 

1.  White  man,  there  is  an  eternal  war  between  me  and 
thee!  I  quit  not  the  land  of  my  fathers,  but  with  my  life. 
In  those  woods,  where  I  bent  my  youthful  bow,  I  will  still 
hunt  the  deer;  over  yonder  waters  I  will  still  glide,  unre- 
strained, in  my  bark  canoe.  By  those  dashing  waterfalls  I 
will  still  lay  up  my  winter's  store  of  food ;  on  these  fertile 
meadows  I  will  still  plant  my  corn.  Stranger,  the  land  is 
mine !  I  understand  not  these  paper  rights,  I  gave  not  my 
consent  when,  as  thou  sayest,  these  broad  regions  were  pur- 
chased, for  a  few  baubles,  of  my  fathers.  They  could  sell 
what  was  theirs ;  they  could  sell  no  miore.  How  could  my 
father  sell  that  which  the  Great  Spirit  sent  me  into  the  world 
to  live  upon  ?    They  knew  not  what  they  did. 

2.  The  stranger  came,  a  timid  suppliant,  few  and  feeble, 
and  asked  to  lie  down  on  the  red  man's  bearskin,  and  warm 
himself  at  the  red  man's  fire,  and  have  a  little  piece  of  land 
to  raise  corn  for  his  women  and  children ;  and  now  he  is 
become  strong,  and  mighty,  and  bold,  and  spreads  out  his 
parchment  over  the  whole,  and  says,  "  It  is  mine !"  Stranger, 
there  is  not  room  for  us  both !  The  Great  Spirit  has  not 
made  us  to  live  together.  There  is  poison  in  the  white  man's 
cup ;  the  white  man's  dog  barks  at  the  red  man's  heels. 

3.  If  I  should  leave  the  land  of  my  fathers,  whither  shall 
I  fly  ?  Shall  I  go  to  the  south,  and  dwell  among  the  graves 
of  the  Pequots?  Shall  I  wander  to  the  west? — the  fierce 
Mohawk — the  man-eater — is  my  foe.  Shall  I  fly  to  the  east  ? 
— the  great  water  is  before  me.  No,  stranger:  here  I  have 
lived,  and  here  will  I  die ;  and,  if  here  thou  abidest,  there  is 
eternal  war  between  me  and  thee. 

4.  Thou  hast  taught  me  thy  arts  of  destruction ;  for  that 
alone  I  thank  thee.  And  now  take  heed  to  thy  steps ;  the 
red  man  is  thy  foe.  When  thou  goest  forth  by  day,  my  bul- 
let shall  whistle  past  thee ;  when  thou  liest  down  by  night, 
my  knife  is  at  thy  throat.  The  noonday  sun  shaU  not  dis- 
cover thy  enemy,  and  the  darkness  of  midnight  shall  not 
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protect  thy  rest.  Thou  shalt  plant  in  terror,  and  I  will  reap 
in  blood ;  thou  shalt  sow  the  earth  with  corn,  and  I  will  strew 
it  with  ashes ;  thou  shalt  go  forth  with  the  sickle,  and  I  will 
follow  after  with  scalping-knife ;  thou  shalt  build,  and  I  Avill 
burn ;  till  the  white  man  or  the  Indian  perish  from  the  land. 


LESSOJ^  CLXXVI. 

TO    A.    MOUNTAIN    DAISY,    ON    TURNING-    IT    DO^WN 
"WITH    A.    PLOW. 

EGBERT   BTJKNS. 

1.  Stour,  dust.     3.  Glinted,   peeped.     4.  Bield,  shelter.     4.  Histie,  dry, 
barren. 

1.  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower, 
Thou's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stour 

Thy  slender  stem : 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power, 
Thou  bonnie  gem ! 

2.  Alas,  it's  not  thy  neebor  sweet, 
The  bonnie  lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  speckled  breast. 
When  upward  springing,  blithe,  to  greet 
The  purpling  east. 

3.  Cauld  blew  the  bitter,  biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth. 

Amid  the  storm ! 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth 
Thy  tender  form. 

4.  The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield, 
High  sheltering  woods  and  wa's  maun  shield ; 
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But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 
0'  clod  or  stane, 

Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field, 
Unseen,  alane. 

5.  There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad, 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sunward  spread, 
Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  th}'-  bed, 
And  low  thou  lies ! 


6.  Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard, 

On  life's  rough  ocean  luckless  starr'd ! 
Unskilful  he  to  note  the  card 

Of  prudent  lore, 
Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard, 

And  whelm  him  o'er. 
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Such  fate  to  suffering  worth  is  given, 

AVho  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven,- 

By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven 

To  miser}' 's  brink, 
Till,  wrench'd  of  every  stay  but  Heaven, 

He,  ruin'd,  sink. 

E'en  thou  who  mourn'st  the  daisy's  fate, 
That  fate  is  thine, — no  distant  date ; 
Stern  ruin's  plowshare  drives,  elate. 

Full  on  thy  bloom ; 
Till,  crush'd  beneath  the  furrow's  weight, 

Shall  be  thy  doom ! 


LESSOJf  CLXXVII. 

SHAKSPEAEE. 

Prince  Henry  andPoins.     A  room  in  a  tavern. 
Enter  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Baedolph  and  Peto. 

Poins.  Welcome,  Jack.    Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Falstaff.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance 
too !  Marry,  and  amen  !  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy.  Ere 
I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sew  netherstocks,  and  mend  them, 
and  foot  them  too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards !  Give  me  a 
cup  of  sack,  rogue.     Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?     (He  drinks.) 

P.  Henry.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter? 
— pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet  tale  of  the 
sun  ?     If  thou  didst,  then  behold  that  compound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too:  there's  noth- 
ing but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man ;  yet  a  coward 
is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in  it ;  a  villainous 
coward.  Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if 
manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten  herring.  There  live  not  three 
good  men  unhanged  in  England ;  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and 
grows  old.    A  bad  world,  I  say !     I  would  I  were  a  weaver ; 
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I  could  sing  psalms,  or  any  thing.  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
I  say  still ! 

P.  Henry.  How  now,  wool-sack?    What  mutter  you? 

Fal.  A  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of  thy  king- 
dom with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy  subjects  afore 
thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my 
face  more.    You  prince  of  Wales ! 

P.  Henry.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward?  Answer  me  to  that;  and 
Poins  there? 

Poins.  Ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me  coward,  I'll  stab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward  ?  I'll  see  thee  hanged  ere  I  call 
thee  coward ;  but  I  would  give  a  thousand  pounds,  I  could 
run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are  straight  enough  in  the 
shoulders ;  you  care  not  who  sees  your  back :  call  you  that 
backing  of  your  friends?  A  plague  upon  such  backing! 
Give  me  them  that  will  face  me.  Give  me  a  cup  of  sack ; — 
I  am  a  rogue  if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Henry.  O  villain !  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since  thou 
drank'st  last. 

Fal.  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  still  say 
I.     (He  drinks.) 

P.  Henry.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  What's  the  matter !  There  be  four  of  us  here  have 
ta'en  a  thousand  pounds  this  morning. 

P.  Henry.  Where  is  it,  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ?  Taken  from  us  it  is ;  a  hundred  upon 
poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Henry.  What !  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword  with  a  dozen 
of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have  'scaped  by  miracle.  I 
am  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublet ;  four  through  the 
hose ;  my  buckler  cut  through  and  through ;  my  sword  hacked 
like  a  hand-saw ;  look  here :  (shows  his  sword.)  I  never  dealt 
better  since  I  was  a  man ;  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all 
cowards !  Let  them  speak ;  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than 
truth,  they  are  villains,  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

P.  Henry.  Speak,  sirs ;  how  was  it  ? 

Gadshill.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen — 
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Fed.  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Gads.  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man  of  them ;  or 
I  am  a  Jew  else — an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Gads.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  fresh  men  set 
upon  us, — 

FaL  And  unbound  the  rest;  and  then  come  in  the  other. 

P.  Henry.  What!  fought  ye  with  them  all? 

Fal.  All  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all ;  but  if  I  fought  not 
with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radish ;  if  there  were  not 
two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  I  am  no  two- 
legged  creature. 

Poins.  I  pray  Heaven  you  have  not  murdered  some  of 
them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for ;  I  have  peppered  two  of 
them :  two  I  am  sure  I  have  paid ;  two  rogues  in  buckram 
suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal, — if  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my 
face,  and  call  me  a  horse.  Thou  knowest  my  old  ward; 
(Draws  his  sword  and  takes  a  fighting  'position,)  here  I  lay,  and 
thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at 
me — 

P.  Henry.  What !  four  ?    Thou  saidst  but  two,  even  now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Poins.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fal.  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thrust  at  me. 
I  made  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  their  seven  points  in  my 
target,  thus. 

P.  Henry.  Seven  ?  Why,  there  were  but  four,  even  now. 

Fal.  In  buckram. 

Poins.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

Fal.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  else. 

P.  Henry.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone:  we  shall  have  more 
anon. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Henry.  Ay,  and  mark  thee,  too,  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to.  These  nine  in 
buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of — 

P.  Henry.  So,  two  more  already-; 
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Fal.  Their  points  being  broken,  began  to  give  me  ground ; 
but  I  followed  me  close,  came  in  foot  and  hand ;  and,  with  a 
thought,  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Henry.  Oh,  monstrous !  eleven  buckram  men  grown  out 
of  two ! 

Fal.  But,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  three  mis-begotten 
knaves,  in  Kendal  green,  came  at  my  back,  and  let  drive  at 
me ; — for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  couldst  not  see  thy 
hand. 

P.  Henry.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  of  them ;  gross  as  a 
mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why,  thou  clay-brained  villain ; 
thou  knotty-pated  fool ;  thou  greasy  tallow-keech — 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad  ?  art  thou  mad  ?  Is  not  the  truth 
the  truth? 

P.  Henry.  Why,  how  couldst  thou  know  these  men  in 
Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  couldst  not  see  thy 
hand?  Come,  tell  us  your  reason.  What  sayest  thou  to 
this? 

Poins.  Come!  your  reason.  Jack;  your  reason. 

Fal.  What,  upon  compulsion  ?  No ;  were  I  at  the  strap- 
pado, or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on 
compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on  compulsion !  If  reasons 
were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason 
on  compulsion. 

P.  Henry.  I'll  no  longer  be  guilty  of  this  sin ;  this  sanguine 
coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horseback-breaker,  this  huge 
hill  of  flesh- 
Fa?.  Away !  you  starveling,  you  eel-skin,  you  dried  neat's 
tongue,  you  stock-fish — Oh  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like 
thee ! — you  tailor's  yard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  you  vile 
standing  tuck — 

P.  Henry.  Well,  breathe  a  while,  and  then  to't  again ;  and 
when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  comparisons,  hear  me 
speak  but  this. 

Poins.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Henry.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four ;  you  bound 
them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth.  Mark,  now,  how 
plain  a  tale  shall  put  you  down.  Then  did  we  two  set  on  you 
four,  and,  with  a  word,  out-faced  you  from  your  prize,  and 
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have  it ;  yea,  and  can  show  it  you  here  in  the  house ; — and, 
Falstaff,  you  carrried  yourself  away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick 
dexterity,  and  roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  and  roared,  as 
ever  I  heard  a  calf.  What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy 
sword  as  thou  hast  done,  and  then  say  it  was  in  fight  J  What 
trick,  what  device,  what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  now  find 
out  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame  ? 

Poins.  Come,  let's  hear.  Jack.     What  trick  hast  thou  now? 

Fal.  Why,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye.  Why, 
he'ar  ye,  my  masters.  Was  it  for  me  to  kill  the  heir-appar- 
ent? Should  I  turn  upon  the  true  prince?  Why,  thou 
knowest  I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules;  but  beware  instinct; 
the  lion  will  not  touch  the  true  prince:  instinct  is  a  great 
matter ;  I  was  a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  think  the  better 
of  myself  and  thee,  during  my  life ;  I  for  a  valiant  lion,  and 
thou  for  a  true  prince.  But,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the 
money.  Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors.  Watch  to-night,  pray 
to-morrow.  Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles 
of  good  fellowship  come  to  you  !  What,  shall  we  be  merry  ? 
Shall  we  have  a  play  extempore  ? 

P.  Henry.  Content;  and  the  argument  shall  be  thy  running 
away. 

Fal.  Ah !  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me. 


LESSOJf  CL  XX  VII I. 

THE    LEPER. 

N.   P.   WILI.IS. 

"  Room  for  the  leper !  room !"    And,  as  he  came, 
The  cry  pass'd  on : — "  Room  for  the  leper !  room !" 

And  aside  they  stood, 
Matron,  and  child,  and  pitiless  manhood, — all 
Who  met  him  on  his  way, — and  let  him  pass. 
And  onward  through  the  open  gate  he  came, 
A  leper,  with  the  ashes  on  his  brow, 
Sackcloth  about  his  loins,  and  on  his  lip 
A  covering,  stepping  painfully  and  slov/. 
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And  with  a  difficult  utterance,  like  one 
Whose  heart  is  with  an  iron  nerve  put  down, 
Crying,  "  Unclean !  unclean !" 

2.  'Twas  now  the  first 
Of  the  Judean  autumn,  and  the  leaves. 

Whose  shadows  lay  so  still  upon  his  path. 
Had  put  their  beauty  forth  beneath  the  eye 
Of  Judah's  palmiest  noble.     He  was  young, 
And  eminently  beautiful,  and  life 
Mantled  in  eloquent  fulness  on  his  lip 
And  sparkled  in  his  glance ;  and  in  his  mien 
There  was  a  gracious  pride,  that  every  eye 
Followed  with  benisons :  and  this  was  he ! 

3.  With  the  soft  airs  of  summer  there  had  come 
A  torpor  on  his  frame,  which  not  the  speed 
Of  his  best  barb,  nor  music,  nor  the  blast 

Of  the  bold  huntsman's  horn,  nor  aught  that  stirs 

The  spirit  to  its  bent,  might  drive  away. 

The  blood  beat  not  as  was  wont  within  his  veins  ; 

Dizziness  crept  o'er  his  eye ;  a  drowsy  sloth 

Fetter'd  his  limbs  like  palsy,  and  his  mien, 

With  all  its  loftiness,  seem'd  struck  with  eld. 

Even  his  voice  was  changed, — a  languid  moan 

Taking  the  place  of  a  clear,  silver  key  ; 

And  brain  and  sense  grew  faint,  as  if  the  light 

And  very  air  were  steep'd  in  sluggishness. 

4.  He  strove  with  it  a  while,  as  manhood  will, 
Ever  too  proud  for  weakness,  till  the  rein 
Slacken'd  within  his  grasp,  and  in  its  poise 
The  arrowy  jereed  like  an  aspen  shook. 
Day  after  day,  he  lay  as  if  in  sleep ; 

His  skin  grew  dry  and  bloodless,  and  white  scales, 
Circled  with  livid  purple,  cover'd  him. 
And  then  his  nails  grew  black,  and  fell  away 
From  the  dull  flesh  about  them,  and  the  hues 
Deepen'd  beneath  the  hard,  unmoisten'd  scales, 
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And  from  their  edges  grew  the  rank  white  hair ; 
And  Helon  was  a  leper ! 

5.  Day  was  breaking, 
When  at  the  altar  of  the  temple  stood 

The  holy  priest  of  God.    The  incense-lamp 
Burn'd  with  a  struggling  light,  and  a  low  chant 
Swell'd  through  the  hollow  arches  of  the  roof, 
Like  an  articulate  wail ;  and  there,  alone. 
Wasted  to  ghastly  thinness,  Helon  knelt. 
The  echoes  of  the  melancholy  strain 
Died  in  the  distant  aisles,  and  he  rose  up. 
Struggling  with  weakness,  and  bow'd  down  his  head 
Unto  the  sprinkled  ashes,  and  put  off 
His  costly  raiment  for  the  leper's  garb ; 
And,  with  the  sackcloth  round  him,  and  his  lip 
Hid  in  a  loathsome  covering,  stood  still, 
Waiting  to  hear  his  doom : — 

6.  "  Depart !  depart,  0  child 

Of  Israel,  from  the  temple  of  thy  God ! 

For  he  has  smote  thee  with  his  chastening  rod ; 

And  to  the  desert  wild. 
From  all  thou  lovest,  away  thy  feet  must  flee, 
That  from  thy  plague  his  people  may  be  free. 

7.  "  Depart !  and  come  not  near 
The  busy  mart,  the  crowded  city,  more ; 
Nor  set  thy  foot  a  human  threshold  o'er ; 

And  stay  thou  not  to  hear 
Voices  that  call  thee  in  the  way ;  and  fly 
From  all  who  in  the  wilderness  pass  by. 

8.  "  Wet  not  thy  burning  lip 

In  streams  that  to  a  human  dwelling  glide, 
Nor  rest  thee  where  the  covert  fountains  hide ; 

Nor  kneel  thee  down  to  dip 
The  water  where  the  pilgrim  bends  to  drink, 
By  desert  well,  or  river's  grassy  brink. 
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9.  "And  pass  thou  not  between 

The  weary  traveler  and  the  cooling  breeze ; 
And  lie  not  down  to  sleep  beneath  the  trees 

Where  human  tracks  are  seen ; 
Nor  milk  the  goat  that  browseth  on  the  plain ; 
Nor  pluck  the  standing  corn,  or  yellow  grain. 

10.  "And  now  depart !  and  when 
Thy  heart  is  heavy,  and  thine  eyes  are  dim, 
Lift  up  thy  prayer  beseechingly  to  Him, 

Who,  from  the  tribes  of  men, 
Selected  thee  to  feel  his  chastening  rod. 
Depart,  O  leper !  and  forget  not  God !" 

11.  And  he  went  forth, — alone !  not  one  of  all 
The  many  whom  he  loved,  nor  she  whose  name 
Was  woven  in  the  fibers  of  the  heart 
Breaking  within  him  now,  to  come  and  speak 
Comfort  unto  him.     Yea !  he  went  his  way, 
Sick,  and  heart-broken,  and  alone, — to  die ! — 
For  God  had  cursed  the  leper  I 

12.  It  was  noon, 
And  Helon  knelt  beside  a  stagnant  pool 

In  the  lone  wilderness,  and  bathed  his  brow, 
Hot  with  the  burning  leprosy,  and  touch'd 
The  loathsome  water  to  his  fever'd  lips, 
Praying  that  he  might  be  so  bless'd — to  die ! 
Footsteps  approach'd,  and,  with  no  strength  to  flee, 
He  drew  the  covering  closer  on  his  lip, 
Crying,  "  Unclean !  unclean !"  and  in  the  folds 
Of  the  coarse  sackcloth  shrouding  up  his  face. 
He  fell  upon  the  earth  till  they  should  pass. 

13.  Nearer  the  stranger  came,  and,  bending  o'er 

The  leper's  prostrate  form,  pronounced  his  name: — 
"  Helon !"    The  voice  was  like  the  master-tone 
Of  a  rich  instrument, — most  strangely  sweet ; 
And  the  dull  pulses  of  disease  awoke, 
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And,  for  a  moment,  beat  beneath  the  hot 
And  leprous  scales  with  a  restoring  thrill : 
"  Helon,  arise !"     And  he  forgot  his  curse, 
And  rose  and  stood  before  him. 

14.  Love  and  awe 
Mingled  in  the  regard  of  Helon's  eye 

As  he  beheld  the  stranger.     He  was  not 
In  costly  raiment  clad,  nor  on  his  brow 
The  symbol  of  a  princely  lineage  wore ; 
No  followers  at  his  back,  nor  in  his  hand 
Buckler,  or  sword,  or  spear ;  yet  in  his  mien 
Command  sat  throned  serene,  and  if  he  smiled, 
A  kindly  condescension  graced  his  lips. 
The  lion  would  have  crouched  to  in  his  lair. 

15.  His  garb  was  simple,  and  his  sandals  worn ; 
His  stature  model 'd  with  a  perfect  grace ; 
His  countenance  the  impress  of  a  God, 
Touch'd  with  the  open  innocence  of  a  child ; 
His  eye  was  blue  and  calm,  as  is  the  sky 

In  the  serenest  noon ;  his  hair,  unshorn, 
Fell  to  his  shoulders ;  and  his  curling  beard 
The  fulness  of  perfected  manhood  bore. 

16.  He  look'd  on  Helon  earnestly  a  while, 

As  if  his  heart  was  moved ;  and,  stooping  down, 
He  took  a  little  water  in  his  hand 
And  laid  it  on  his  brow,  and  said,  "  Be  clean." 
And,  lo !  the  scales  fell  from  him,  and  his  blood 
Coursed  with  delicious  coolness  through  his  veins, 
And  his  dry  palms  grew  moist,  and  on  his  lips 
The  dewy  softness  of  an  infant's  stole : 
His  leprosy  was  cleansed,  and  he  fell  down 
Prostrate  at  Jesus'  feet  and  worship'd  him. 
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LESSOJf  CLXXIX. 

WHA-T    GOOD    "WILL    THE    IVtONXJlVIElsrT    DO? 

EDWARD   EVERETT. 

1.  But  I  am  met  with  the  great  objection,  What  good  will 
the  monument  do?  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  exercise  my  birth- 
right as  a  Yankee,  and  answer  this  question  by  asking  two 
or  three  more ;  to  which  I  believe  it  will  be  quite  as  difficult 
to  furnish  a  satisfactory  reply.  I  am  asked,  What  good  will 
the  monument  do?  And  I  ask.  What  good  does  any  thing 
do?  What  is  good?  Does  anything  do  any  good?  The 
persons  who  suggest  this  objection,  of  course,  think  that 
there  are  some  projects  and  undertakings  that  do  good ;  and 
I  should  therefore  like  to  have  the  idea  of  good  explained, 
and  analyzed,  and  run  out  to  its  elements. 

2.  When  this  is  done,  if  I  do  not  demonstrate,  in  about 
two  minutes,  that  the  monument  does  the  same  kind  of  good 
that  any  thing  else  does,  I  will  consent  that  the  huge  blocks 
of  granite,  already  laid,  should  be  reduced  to  gravel,  and 
carted  off  to  fill  up  the  mill-pond ;  for  that,  I  suppose,  is  one 
of  the  good  things.  Does  a  railroad  or  a  canal  do  good? 
Answer,  yes.  And  how?  It  facilitates  intercourse,  opens 
markets,  and  increases  the  wealth  of  the  country.  But  what 
is  this  good  for?  Why,  individuals  prosper  and  get  rich. 
And  what  good  does  that  do  ? 

3.  Is  mere  wealth,  as  an  ultimate  end, — gold  and  silver, 
without  an  inquiry  as  to  their  use, — are  these  a  good  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  I  should  insult  this  audience  by  attempting  to 
prove  that  a  rich  man,  as  such,  is  neither  better  nor  happier 
than  a  poor  one.  But  as  men  grow  rich,  they  live  better.  Is 
there  any  good  in  this, — stopping  here?  Is  mere  animal 
life— feeding,  working,  and  sleeping  like  an  ox — entitled  to 
be  called  good?  Certainly  not.  But  these  improvements 
increase  the  population.  And  what  good  does  that  do? 
Where  is  the  good  in  counting  twelve  millions,  instead  of  six, 
of  mere  feeding,  working,  sleeping  animals  ? 

4.  There  is,  then,  no  good  in  the  mere  animal  life,  except 
that  it  is  the  physical  basis  of  that  higher  moral  existence 
which  resides  in  the  soul,  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  conscience ; 
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in  good  principles,  good  feelings,  and  the  good  actions  (and 
the  more  disinterested,  the  more  entitled  to  be  called  good) 
which  flow  from  them.  Now,  sir,  I  say  that  generous  and 
patriotic  sentiments,  sentiments  which  prepare  us  to  serve  our 
country,  to  live  for  our  country,  to  die  for  our  country, — feel- 
ings like  those  which  carried  Prescott,  and  Warren,  and  Put- 
nam to  the  battle  field,  are  good, — good,  humanly  speaking, 
of  the  highest  order.  It  is  good  to  have  them;  good  to 
encourage  them;  good  to  honor  them;  good  to  commemo- 
rate them:  and  whatever  tends  to  cherish,  animate,  and 
strengthen  such  feelings  does  as  much  right-down  practical 
good,  as  filling  low  grounds  and  building  railroads. 

5.  This  is  my  demonstration.  I  wish,  sir,  not  to  be  mis- 
understood. I  admit  the  connection  between  enterprises, 
which  promote  the  physical  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
its  intellectual  and  moral  improvement;  but  I  maintain 
that  it  is  only  this  connection  that  gives  these  enterprises  all 
their  value,  and  that  the  same  connection  gives  a  like  value 
to  every  thing  else  which,  through  the  channel  of  the  senses, 
the  taste,  or  the  imagination,  warms  and  elevates  the  heart. 


LESSOJ^  CLXXX. 

extract  from  «« the  last  days  oe  herctj- 
laneum:." 

edwin  atheeton. 

1.  There  was  a  man, 
A  Roman  soldier,  for  some  daring  deed 
That  trespass'd  on  the  laws,  in  dungeon  low 
Chain'd  down.    His  was  a  noble  spirit,  rough, 
But  generous,  and  brave,  and  kind. 

2.  He  had  a  son ;  it  was  a  rosy  boy, 
A  little,  faithful  copy  of  his  sire 

In  face  and  gesture.     From  infancy  the  child 
Had  been  his  father's  solace  and  his  care. 

Every  sport 
The  father  shared  and  highten'd.     But  at  length 
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The  rigorous  law  had  grasp'd  him,  and  condemn'd 
To  fetters  and  to  darkness. 

3.  The  captive's  lot 
He  felt  in  all  its  bitterness ;  the  walls 

Of  his  deep  dungeon  answer'd  many  a  sigh 

And  heart-heaved  groan.    His  tale  was  known,  and  touch 'd 

His  jailer  with  compassion ;  and  the  boy, 

Thenceforth  a  frequent  visitor,  beguiled 

His  father's  lingering  hours,  and  brought  a  balm_ 

With  his  loved  presence  that  in  every  wound 

Dropp'd  healing. 

4.  But  in  this  terrific  hour 
He  was  a  poison'd  arrow  in  the  breast 

Where  he  had  been  a  cure.    With  earliest  morn 
Of  that  first  day  of  darkness  and  amaze, 
He  came.    The  iron  door  was  closed, — for  them 
Never  to  open  more !     The  day,  the  night, 
Dragg'd  slowly  by ;  nor  did  they  know  the  fate 
Impending  o'er  the  city. 

5.  Well  they  heard 
The  pent-up  thunders  in  the  earth  beneath, 
And  felt  its  giddy  rocking  ;  and  the  air 

Grew  hot  at  length,  and  thick ;  but  in  his  straw 
The  boy  was  sleeping ;  and  the  father  hoped 
The  earthquake  might  pass  by ;  nor  would  he  wake. 
From  his  sound  rest,  the  unfearing  child,  nor  tell 
The  dangers  of  their  state. 

6.  On  his  low  couch 
The  fetter'd  soldier  sunk,  and,  with  deep  awe, 
Listen'd  to  the  fearful  sounds.    With  upturn'd  eye. 
To  the  great  gods  he  breathed  a  prayer ;  then  strove 
To  calm  himself,  and  lose  in  sleep  a  while 

His  useless  terrors.     But  he  could  not  sleep : 
His  body  turn'd  with  feverish  heat ;  his  chains 
2  B 
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Clank'd  loud,  although  he  moved  not ;  deep  in  earth 
Groan'd  unimaginable  thunders ;  sounds, 
Fearful  and  ominous,  arose  and  died, 
Like  the  sad  moanings  of  November's  wind 


In  the  blank  midnight. 


7.  Deepest  horror  chill'd 
His  blood,  that  burn'd  before ;  cold,  clammy  sweats 
Came  o'er  him ;  then,  anon,  a  fiery  thrill 

Shot  through  his  veins.     Now  on  his  couch  he  shrunk, 
And  shiver'd  as  in  fear ;  now  upright  leap'd, 
As  though  he  heard  the  battle-trumpet  sound 
And  long'd  to  cope  with  death.    He  slept,  at  last, — 
A  troubled,  dreamy  sleep.     Well  had  he  slept 
Never  to  waken  more !     His  hours  are  few, 
But  terrible  his  agony. 

8.  Soon  the  storm 
Burst  forth ;  the  lightnings  glanced ;  the  air 

Shook  with  the  thunders.     They  awoke ;  they  sprung 

Amazed  upon  their  feet.    The  dungeon  glow'd 

A  moment  as  in  sunshine,  and  was  dark ; 

Again,  a  flood  of  white  flame  fills  the  cell. 

Dying  away  upon  the  dazzled  eye, 

In  darkening,  quivering  tints,  as  stunning  sound 

Dies  throbbing,  ringing  in  the  ear.     Silence, 

And  blackest  darkness ! 

9.  With  intensest  awe 
The  soldier's  frame  was  fill'd;  and  many  a  thought 
Of  strange  foreboding  hurried  through  his  mind, 
As  underneath  he  felt  the  fever'd  earth 

Jarring  and  lifting,  and  the  massive  walls 

Heard  harshly  grate  and  strain ;  yet  knew  he  not. 

While  evils  undefined  and  yet  to  come 

Glanced  through  his  thoughts,  what  deep  and  cureless 

wound 
Fate  had  already  given. 
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10.  Where,  man  of  woe ! 
Where,  wretched  father !  is  thy  boy  ?    Thou  call'st 
His  name  in  vain :  he  cannot  answer  thee. 

11.  Loudly  the  father  call'd  upon  his  child  : 

No  voice  replied.     Trembling  and  anxiously 

He  search 'd  their  couch  of  straw;  with  headlong  haste 

Trod  round  his  stinted  limits,  and,  low  bent, 

Groped  darkling  on  the  earth  :  no  child  was  there. 

Again  he  call'd ;  again,  at  farthest  stretch 

Of  his  accursed  fetters,  till  the  blood 

Seem'd  bursting  from  his  ears,  and  from  his  eyes 

Fire  flash'd ;  he  strain'd,  with  arm  extended  far, 

And  fingers  widely  spread,  greedy  to  touch 

Though  but  his  idol's  garment. 

12.  Useless  toil ! 
Yet  still  renew'd ;  still  round  and  round  he  goes, 
And  strains,  and  snatches,  and  with  dreadful  cries 
Calls  on  his  boy.     Mad  frenzy  fires  him  now : 

He  plants  against  the  wall  his  feet ;  his  chain 
Grasps ;  tugs  with  giant  strength  to  force  away 
The  deep-driven  staple ;  yells  and  shrieks  with  rage ; 
And,  like  a  desert  lion  in  the  snare. 
Raging  to  break  his  toils,  to  and  fro  bounds. 

,13.  But  see !  the  ground  is  opening;  a  blue  light 
Mounts,  gently  waving,  noiseless ;  thin  and  cold 
It  seems,  and  like  a  rainbow-tint,  not  flame : 
But  by  its  luster,  on  the  earth  outstretch'd, 
Behold  the  lifeless  child !     His  dress  is  sing'd ; 
And  o'er  his  face  serene  a  darken'd  line 
Points  out  the  lightning's  track. 

14.  The  father  saw, 

And  all  his  fury  fled :  a  dead  calm  fell 
That  instant  on  him ;  speechless,  fix'd,  he  stood  ; 
And,  with  a  look  that  never  wander'd,  gazed 
Intensely  on  the  corse.    Those  laughing  eyes 
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Were  not  yet  closed ;  and  round  those  ruby  lips 
The  wonted  smile  return'd. 

15.  Silent  and  pale 
The  father  stands ;  no  tear  is  in  his  eye ; 
The  thunders  bellow,  but  he  hears  them  not; 
The  ground  lifts  like  a  sea, — he  knows  it  not; 
The  strong  walls  grind  and  gape ;  the  vaulted  roof 
Takes  shapes  like  bubbles  tossing  in  the  wind ; 
See !  he  looks  up  and  smiles ;  for  death  to  him 

Is  happiness.     Yet,  could  one  last  embrace 
Be  given,  'twere  still  a  sweeter  thing  to  die. 

16.  It  will  be  given.     Look !  how  the  rolling  ground, 
At  every  swell,  nearer  and  still  more  near. 

Moves  toward  his  father's  outstretch 'd  arms  his  boy : 
Once  he  has  touch'd  his  garment ;  how  his  eye 
Lightens  with  love,  and  hope,  and  anxious  fears ! 
Ha!    See !  he  has  him  now !  he  clasps  him  round, 
Kisses  his  face,  puts  back  the  curling  locks 
That  shaded  his  fine  brow ;  looks  in  his  eyes, — 
Grasps  in  his  own  those  little  dimpled  hands ; 
Then  folds  him  to  his  breast,  as  he  was  wont 
To  lie  when  sleeping,  and  resign'd  awaits 
Undreaded  death. 

17.  And  death  came  soon,  and  swift, 
And  pangless.    The  huge  pile  sunk  down  at  once 
Into  the  opening  earth.     Walls — arches — roof — 
And  deep  foundation-stones — all — mingling — fell  I 


lesso:n'  clxxxi. 

3VrA.CBIiIA.R,'S   A-DDRISSS    T'O    THE    SCOTCH    COVE- 

aSTA-NTERS. 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

1.  Set  up  a  standard  in  the  land ;  blow  a  trumpet  upon 
the  mountains ;  let  not  the  shepherd  tarry  by  his  sheepfold, 
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nor  the  seedsman  continue  in  the  plowed  field ;  but  make 
the  watch  strong,  sharpen  the  arrows,  burnish  the  shields ; 
name  ye  the  captains  of  thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds, 
of  fifties,  and  of  tens ;  call  the  footmen  like  the  rushing  of 
winds,  and  cause  the  horsemen  to  come  up  like  the  sound  of 
many  waters ;  for  the  passages  of  the  destroyers  are  stopped, 
their  rods  are  burned,  and  the  face  of  their  men  of  battle 
hath  been  turned  to  flight. 

2.  Heaven  has  been  with  you,  and  has  broken  the  bow  of 
the  mighty ;  then  let  every  man's  heart  be  as  the  heart  of  the 
valiant  Maccabeus, — every  man's  hand  as  the  hand  of  the 
mighty  Samson, — every  man's  sword  as  that  of  Gideon, 
which  turned  not  back  from  the  slaughter ;  for  the  banner  of 
reformation  is  spread  abroad  in  the  mountains  in  its  first 
loveliness,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it. 

3.  Well  is  he  this  day  that  shall  barter  his  house  for  a  hel- 
met, and  sell  his  garment  for  a  sword,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  children  of  the  covenant,  even  to  the  fulfilling  of  the 
promise ;  and  woe,  woe  unto  him  who,  for  carnal  ends  and 
self-seeking,  shall  withhold  himself  from  the  great  work,  for 
the  curse  shall  abide  with  him, — even  the  bitter  curse  of 
Meroz,  because  he  came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty. 

4.  Up,  then,  and  be  doing !  The  blood  of  martyrs,  reeking 
upon  scaffolds,  is  crying  for  vengeance ;  the  bones  of  saints, 
which  lie  whitening  in  the  highways,  are  pleading  for  retri- 
bution ;  the  groans  of  innocent  captives  from  desolate  isles 
of  the  sea,  and  from  the  dungeons  of  the  tyrants'  high  places, 
cry  for  deliverance;  the  prayers  of  persecuted  Christians, 
sheltering  themselves  in  dens  and  deserts  from  the  swords  of 
their  persecutors,  famished  with  hunger,  starving  with  cold, 
lacking  fire,  food,  shelter,  and  clothing,  because  they  serve 
God  rather  than  man, — all  are  with  you,  pleading,  watching, 
knocking,  storming  the  gates  of  Heaven  in  your  behalf. 

5.  Heaven  itself  shall  fight  for  you,  as  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  against  Sisera.  Then,  whoso  will  deserve  im- 
mortal fame  in  this  world,  and  eternal  happiness  in  that 
which  is  to  come,  let  them  enter  into  God's  service,  and  take 
arles  at  the  hand  of  his  servant, — a  blessing,  namely,  upon 
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him  and  his  household,  and  his  children  to  the  ninth  genera- 
tion, even  the  blessing  of  the  promise,  forever  and  ever. 


LESSOJV   CLXXXIL 

THE    OLD    BA-CHELOR'S    SA-LE. 

MISS  DAVIDSON. 

1.  I  dream'd  a  dream  in  the  midst  of  my  slumbers, 
And  as  fast  as  I  dream'd  it,  it  came  into  numbers; 
My  thoughts  ran  along  in  such  beautiful  meter, 
I'm  sure  I  ne'er  saw  any  poetry  sweeter : 

It  seem'd  that  a  law  had  been  recently  made, 
That  a  tax  on  old  bachelors'  pates  should  be  laid  ; 
And,  in  order  to  make  them  all  willing  to  marry, 
The  tax  was  as  large  as  a  man  could  well  carry. 

2.  The  bachelors  grumbled,  and  said  'twas  no  use, 
'Twas  horrid  injustice,  and  horrid  abuse. 

And  declared  that,  to  save  their  own  hearts'  blood  from 

spilling. 
Of  such  a  vile  tax  they  would  not  pay  a  shilling. 

3.  But  the  rulers  determined  them  still  to  pursue. 
So  they  set  all  the  old  bachelors  up  at  vendue : 
A  crier  was  sent  through  the  town  to  and  fro. 
To  rattle  his  bell,  and  his  trumpet  to  blow, 
And  to  call  out  to  all  he  might  meet  in  his  way, 
*'  Ho !  forty  old  bachelors  sold  here  to-day ! " 

4.  And  presently  all  the  old  maids  in  the  town. 
Each  in  her  very  best  bonnet  and  gown, 
From  thirty  to  sixty,  fair,  plain,  red,  and  pale. 
Of  every  description,  all  flock'd  to  the  sale. 

5.  The  auctioneer  then  in  his  labor  began, 
And  call'd  out  aloud,  as  he  held  up  a  man, 

"  How  much  for  a  bachelor  ?    Who  wants  to  buy  ?  " 
In  a  twink  every  lady  responded,  "  I !  I ! " 
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In  short,  at  a  highly  extravagant  price, 

The  bachelors  all  were  sold  off  in  a  trice : 

And  forty  old  maidens — some  younger,  some  older — 

Each  lugg'd  an  old  bachelor  home  on  her  shoulder. 


LESSOJ^  CLXXXIIL 

SPEECH    OK    SERO-EA-NT    BTJZEUZ    IT^    THE    CASE 

OE  "BA.R.DELL1  vs.  picicavick:." 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

1.  You  have  heard  from  my  learned  friend,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  that  this  is  an  action  for  a  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage, in  which  the  damages  are  laid  at  fifteen  hundred 
pounds.  The  plaintiff,  gentlemen,  the  plaintiff  is  a  widow, 
— yes,  gentlemen,  a  widow.  The  late  Mr.  Bardell,  after  en- 
joying for  many  years  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  sove- 
reign, as  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  royal  revenues,  glided 
almost  imperceptibly  from  the  world,  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
that  repose  and  peace  which  a  custom-house  can  never  afford. 
Some  time  before  his  death,  he  became  the  father,  gentlemen, 
of  a  little  boy.  With  this  little  boy,  the  only  pledge  of  her 
departed  exciseman,  Mrs.  Bardell  shrunk  from  the  world, 
and  courted  the  retirement  and  tranquillity  of  Goswell  Street; 
and  here  she  placed  in  her  front  parlor-Avindow  a  written 
placard,  bearing  this  inscription : — "  Apartments  furnished 
for  a  single  gentleman.  Inquire  within."  I  entreat  the  at- 
tention of  the  jury  to  the  wording  of  this  document : — "Apart- 
ments furnished  for  a  single  gentleman." 

2.  Mrs.  Bardell's  opinions  of  the  opposite  sex,  gentlemen, 
were  derived  from  a  long  contemplation  of  the  inestimable 
qualities  of  her  lost  husband.  She  had  no  fear, — she  had  no 
distrust, — she  had  no  suspicion ;  all  was  confidence  and  reli- 
ance. "  Mr.  Bardell,"  said  the  widow,  "  was  a  man  of  honor ; 
Mr.  Bardell  was  a  man  of  his  word ;  Mr.  Bardell  was  no  de- 
ceiver; Mr.  Bardell  was  once  a  single  gentleman  himself:  to" 
single  gentlemen  I  look  for  protection,  for  assistance,  for  com- 
fort, and  for  consolation ;  in  single  gentlemen  I  shall  per- 
petually see  something  to  remind  me  of  what  Mr.  Bardell 
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was,  when  he  first  won  my  young  and  untried  affections.    To 
a  single  gentleman,  then,  shall  my  lodgings  be  let." 

3.  Actuated  by  this  beautiful  and  touching  impulse, 
(among  the  best  impulses  of  our  imperfect  nature,  gentle- 
men,) the  lonely  and  desolate  widow  dried  her  tears,  fur- 
nished her  first  floor,  caught  her  innocent  boy  to  her  mater- 
nal bosom,  and  put  the  bill  up  in  her  parlor  window.  Did 
it  remain  there  long?  No.  The  serpent  was  on  the  watch, 
the  train  was  laid,  the  mine  was  preparing,  the  sapper  and 
miner  was  at  work !  Before  the  bill  had  been  in  the  parlor- 
window  three  days, — three  days,  gentlemen, — a  being,  erect 
upon  two  legs,  and  bearing  all  the  outward  semblance  of  a 
man,  and  not  of  a  monster,  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell's  house!  He  inquired  within;  he  took  the  lodgings; 
and  on  the  very  next  day  he  entered  into  possession  of  them. 
This  man  was  Pickwick, — Pickwick,  the  defendant. 

4.  Of  this  man  Pickwick  I  will  say  little :  the  subject  pre- 
sents but  few  attractions ;  and  I,  gentlemen,  am  not  the  man, 
nor  are  you,  gentlemen,  the  men,  to  delight  in  the  contem- 
plation of  revolting  heartlessness  and  systematic  villainy. 
I  say  systematic  villainy,  gentlemen ;  and  when  I  say  syste- 
matic villainy,  let  me  tell  the  defendant,  Pickwick,  if  he  be 
in  court,  as  I  am  informed  he  is,  that  it  would  have  been 
more  decent  in  him,  more  becoming,  in  better  judgment,  and 
in  better  taste,  if  he  had  stopped  away.  Let  me  tell  him, 
gentlemen,  that  any  gestures  of  dissent  or  disapprobation,  in 
which  he  may  indulge  in  this  court,  will  not  go  down  with 
you ;  that  you  will  know  how  to  value  and  how  to  appreciate 
them ;  and  let  me  tell  him,  further,  that  a  counsel,  in  his  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  to  his  client,  is  neither  to  be  intimidated, 
nor  bullied,  nor  put  down ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  do  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  or  the  first  or  the  last,  will  recoil  on  the 
head  of  the  attempter,  be  he  plaintiff*  or  be  he  defendant ;  be 
his  name  Pickwick,  or  Noakes,  or  Stoakes,  or  Stiles,  or  Brown, 
or  Thompson. 

5.  I  shall  show  you,  gentlemen,  that  for  two  years  Pick- 
wick continued  to  reside  constantly,  and  without  interrup- 
tion or  intermission,  at  Mrs.  Bardell's  house.  I  shall  show 
you,  that  Mrs.  Bardell,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  waited 
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on  him,  attended  to  his  comfort,  cooked  his  meals,  looked  out 
his  linen  for  the  washerwoman  when  it  went  abroad,  darned, 
aired,  and  prepared  it  for  wear  when  it  came  home ;  and,  in 
short,  enjoyed  his  fullest  trust  and  confidence.  I  shall  show 
you,  that,  on  many  occasions,  he  gave  half-pence,  and  on 
some  occasions,  even  sixpences,  to  her  little  boy ;  and  I  shall 
prove  to  you,  by  a  Avitness  whose  testimony  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  my  learned  friend  to  Aveaken  or  controvert,  that  on 
one  occasion  he  patted  the  boy  on  the  head,  and,  after  in- 
quiring whether  he  had  won  any  alley-tors  or  commoneys 
lately,  (both  of  which  I  understand  to  be  species  of  marbles 
much  prized  by  the  youth  of  this  town,)  made  use  of  this 
remarkable  expression : — "  How  would  you  like  to  have 
another  father?"  I  shall  prove  to  you  further,  gentlemen, 
that,  about  a  year  ago,  Pickwick  suddenly  began  to  absent 
himself  from  home  during  long  intervals,  as  if  with  the  in- 
tention of  gradually  breaking  off  from  my  client;  but  I  shall 
show  you,  also,  that  his  resolution  was  not  at  that  time  suf- 
ficiently strong,  or  that  his  better  feelings  conquered, — if 
better  feelings  he  has, — or  that  the  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments of  my  client  prevailed  over  his  unmanly  intentions, 
by  proving  to  you  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  returned 
from  the  country,  he  distinctly  and  in  terms  offered  her  mar- 
riage,— previously,  however,  taking  special  care  that  there 
should  be  no  witnesses  to  their  solemn  contract. 

6.  And  now,  gentlemen,  but  one  word  more.  Two  letters 
have  passed  between  these  parties, — ^letters  which  are  admit- 
ted to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  defendant,  and  which 
speak  volumes  indeed.  These  letters,  too,  bespeak  the  cha- 
racter of  the  man.  They  are  not  open,  fervid,  eloquent  epis- 
tles, breathing  nothing  but  the  language  of  affectionate  at- 
tachment. They  are  covert,  sly,  underhanded  communica- 
tions; but,  fortunately,  far  more  conclusive  than  if  couched 
in  the  most  glowing  language  and  the  most  poetic  imagery, — 
letters  that  must  be  viewed  with  a  cautious  and  suspicious 
eye, — letters  that  were  evidently  intended  at  the  time,  by 
Pickwick,  to  mislead  and  delude  any  third  parties  into  whose 
hands  they  might  fall.  Let  me  read  the  first : — "  Garraway's, 
twelve    o'clock, — Dear  Mrs.   B. — chops  and   tomato  sauce. 
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Yours,  Pickwick."  Gentlemen,  what  does  this  mean? 
Chops  and  tomato  sauce !  Yours,  Pickwick !  Chops  !  Gra- 
cious heavens !  and  tomato  sauce !  Gentlemen,  is  the  happi- 
ness of  a  sensitive  and  confiding  female  to  be  trifled  away  by- 
such  shallow  artifices  as  these  ? 

7.  The  next  has  no  date  whatever,  which  is  in  itself  sus- 
picious : — "  Dear  Mrs.  B, — I  shall  not  be  at  home  to-morrow. 
Slow  coach."  And  then  follows  this  very  remarkable  ex- 
pression : — "  Don't  tro>able  yourself  about  the  warming-pan !" 
The  warming-pan !  Why,  gentlemen,  who  does  trouble  him- 
self about  a  warming-pan  ?  When  was  the  peace  of  mind  of 
man  or  woman  broken  or  disturbed  about  the  warming-pan, 
which  is  in  itself  a  harmless,  a  useful,  and  I  will  add,  gentle- 
men, a  comforting,  article  of  domestic  furniture?  Why  is 
Mrs.  Bardell  so  earnestly  entreated  not  to  agitate  herself 
about  this  warming-pan,  unless  (as  is  no  doubt  the  case)  it  is 
a  mere  cover  for  hidden  fire, — a  mere  substitute  for  some  en- 

'  dearing  word  or  promise,  agreeably  to  some  preconcerted  sys- 
tem of  correspondence,  artfully  contrived  by  Pickwick  with 
a  view  to  his  contemplated  desertion  ? 

8.  And  what  does  this  allusion  to  the  slow  coach  mean  ? 
For  aught  I  know,  it  may  be  a  reference  to  Pickwick  himself, 
who  has  most  unquestionably  been  a  criminally  slow  coach 
during  the  whole  of  this  transaction,  but  whose  speed  will 
now  be  very  unexpectedly  accelerated,  and  whose  wheels, 
gentlemen,  as  he  will  find  to  his  cost,  will  very  soon  be 
greased  by  you !  But  enough  of  this,  gentlemen.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  smile  with  an  aching  heart;  it  is  ill  jesting  when  our 
deepest  sympathies  are  awakened.  My  client's  hopes  and 
prospects  are  ruined ;  and  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that 
her  occupation  is  gone  indeed.  The  bill  is  down ; — but  there 
is  no  tenant !  Eligible  single  gentlemen  pass  and  repass ; — 
but  there  is  no  invitation  for  them  to  inquire  within  or  with- 
out !  All  is  gloom  and  silence  in  the  house :  even  the  voice 
of  the  child  is  hushed;  his  infant  sports  are  disregarded 
when  his  mother  weeps ;  his  "  alley-tors,"  and  his  "  com- 
moneys,"  are  alike  neglected ;  he  forgets  the  long-familiar  cry 
of  "  knuckle-down,"  and  at  tip-cheese,  or  odd-and-even,  his 
hand  is  out. 
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9.  But  Pickwick,  gentlemen,  Pickwick,  the  ruthless  destroyer 
of  this  domestic  oasis  in  Goswell  Street, — Pickwick,  who  has 
choked  up  the  well,  and  thrown  ashes  on  the  sward, — Pick- 
wick, who  comes  before  you  to-day  with  his  heartless  tomato 
sauce  and  warming-pans, — Pickwick  still  rears  his  head  with 
unblushing  effrontery,  and  gazes  without  a  sigh  on  the  ruin 
he  has  made.  Damages,  gentlemen, — heavy  damages, — is 
the  only  punishment  with  which  you  can  .visit  him  ;  the  only 
recompense  you  can  award  to  my  client.  And  for  those 
damages  she  now  appeals  to  an  enlightened,  a  high-minded, 
a  right-feeling,  a  conscientious,  a  dispassionate,  a  sympathiz- 
ing, a  contemplative  jury  of  her  civilized  countrymen. 


LESSOJ^  CLXXXIV. 

TliE    JPXJIVrPKlIN-. 
J.   G.   WHITTIER. 

1.  Oh  !  greenly  and  fair  in  the  lands  of  the  sun, 
The  vines  of  the  gourd  and  the  rich  melon  run. 
And  the  rock  and  the  tree  and  the  cottage  enfold. 
With  broad  leaves  all  greenness  and  blossoms  all  gold, 
Like  that  which  o'er  Nineveh's  prophet  once  grew. 
While  he  waited  to  know  that  his  warning  was  true, 
And  longed  for  the  storm-cloud,  and  listened  in  vain 
For  the  rush  of  the  whirlwind  and  red  fire-rain. 

2.  On  the  banks  of  the  Xenil  the  dark  Spanish  maiden 
Comes  up  with  the  fruit  of  the  tangled  vine  laden ; 
And  the  Creole  of  Cuba  laughs  out  to  behold 
Through  orange-leaves  shining  the  broad  spheres  of  gold; 
Yet  with  dearer  delight  from  his  home  in  the  North, 
On  the  fields  of  his  harvest  the  Yankee  looks  forth. 
Where  crook-necks  are  coiling  and  yellow  fruit  shines. 
And  the  sun  of  September  melts  down  on  his  vines. 

3.  Ah !  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  from  East  and  from 

West, 
From  North  and  from  South  come  the  pilgrim  and  guest, 
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When  the  grey-haired  New-Englander  sees  round  his 

board 
The  old  broken  Hnks  of  affection  restored, 
When  the  care-wearied  man  seeks  his  mother  once  more, 
And  the  worn  matron  smiles  where  the  girl  smiled  before, 
What  moistens  the  lip  and  what  brightens  the  eye  ? 
What  calls  back  the  past,  like  the  rich  Pumpkin  pie  ? 

Oh ! — fruit  loved  of  boyhood  ! — the  old  days  recalling, 
When  wood-grapes  were  purpling  and  brown  nuts  were 

falling, 
When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  its  skin. 
Glaring  out  through  the  dark  with  a  candle  within, 


When  we  laughed  round  the  corn-heap,  with  hearts  all 

in  tune, 
Our  chair  a  broad  pumpkin — our  lantern  the  moon, 
Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  traveled  like  steam, 
In  a  pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for  her  team ! 
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Then  thanks  for  thy  present ! — none  sweeter  or  better 
E'er  smoked  from  an  oven  or  circled  a  platter  ! 
Fairer  hands  never  wrought  at  a  pastry  more  fine, 
Brighter  eyes  never  watched  o'er  its  baking  than  thine ! 
And  the  prayer,  which  my  mouth  is  too  full  to  express, 
Swells  my  heart  that  thy  shadow  may  never  be  less, 
That  the  days  of  thy  lot  may  be  lengthened  below, 
And  the  fame  of  thy  worth  like  a  pumpkin-vine  grow, 
And  thy  life  be  as  sweet,  and  its  last  sunset  sky 
Golden-tinted  and  fair  as  thy  own  Pumpkin  Pie ! 


LESSOR  CLXXXV. 

CHANNING. 

1.  The  Present  Age.  In  these  brief  words  what  a  world 
of  thought  is  comprehended !  What  infinite  movements ! 
What  joys  and  sorrows !  What  hope  and  despair !  What 
faith  and  doubt !  What  silent  grief  and  loud  lament !  What 
fierce  conflicts  and  subtle  schemes  of  policy  !  What  private 
and  public  revolutions !  In  the  period  through  which  many 
of  us  have  passed,  what  thrones  have  been  shaken !  What 
hearts  have  bled !  What  millions  have  been  butchered  by 
their  fellow-creatures !  What  hopes  of  philanthropy  have 
been  blighted !  And,  at  the  same  time,  what  magnificent 
enterprises  have  been  achieved !  What  new  provinces  won 
to  science  and  art!  What  rights  and  liberties  secured  to 
nations ! 

2.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  lived  in  an  age  so  stirring,  so 
pregnant,  and  so  eventful !  It  is  an  age  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Its  voice  of  warning  and  encouragement  is  never  to  die.  Its 
impression  on  history  is  indelible.  Amidst  its  events,  the 
American  Revolution,  the  first  distinct,  solemn  assertion  of 
the  rights  of  men,  and  the  French  Revolution,  that  volcanic 
force  which  shook  the  earth  to  its  center,  are  never  to  pass 
from  men's  minds.  Over  this  age,  the  night  will  indeed 
gather  more  and  more,  as  time  rolls  away ;  but  in  that  night 
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two  forms  will  appear, — Washington  and  Napoleon ;  the  one 
a  lurid  meteor,  the  other  a  benign,  serene,  and  undecaying 
star. 

3.  Another  American  name  will  live  in  history, — your 
Franklin ;  and  the  kite  which  brought  lightning  from  heaven 
will  be  seen  sailing  in  the  clouds  by  remote  posterity,  when 
the  city  where  he  dwelt  may  be  known  only  by  its  ruins. 
There  is,  however,  something  greater  in  the  age  than  its 
greatest  men :  it  is  the  appearance  of  a  new  power  in  the 
world, — the  appearance  of  the  multitude  of  men  on  that 
stage  where  as  yet  the  few  have  acted  their  parts  alone.  This 
influence  is  to  endure  to  the  end  of  time. 

4.  What  more  of  the  present  is  to  survive  ?  Perhaps  much 
of  which  we  now  take  no  note.  The  glory  of  an  age  is  often 
hidden  from  itself  Perhaps  some  word  has  been  spoken  in 
our  day,  which  we  have  not  deigned  to  hear,  but  which  is  to 
grow  clearer  and  louder  through  all  ages.  Perhaps  some 
silent  thinker  among  us  is  at  work  in  his  closet,  whose  name 
is  to  fill  the  earth.  Perhaps  there  sleeps  in  his  cradle  some 
reformer  who  is  to  move  the  church  and  the  world,  who  is  to 
open  a  new  era  in  history,  who  is  to  fire  the  human  soul  with 
new  hope  and  new  daring. 

5.  AVhat  else  is  to  survive  the  age?  That  which  the  age 
has  little  thought  of,  but  which  is  living  in  us  all :  I  mean 
the  soul,  the  immortal  spirit.  Of  this  all  ages  are  the  un- 
foldings ;  and  it  is  greater  than  all.  We  must  not  feel,  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  vast  movements  in  our  own  and  former 
times,  as  if  ourselves  were  nothing.  I  repeat  it,  we  are  greater 
than  all.  We  are  to  survive  our  age,  to  comprehend  it,  and  to 
pronounce  its  sentence.  As  yet,  however,  we  are  compassed 
with  darkness.  The  issues  of  our  time,  how  obscure!  The 
future,  into  which  it  opens,  who  of  us  can  foresee?  To  the 
Father  of  all  ages  I  commit  this  future  with  humble  yet  cour- 
ageous and  unfaltering  hope. 
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LESSOJf  CLXXXri. 

TUBA.L    CA-IlSr. 
CHAKLES  MACKAY. 

1.  Old  Tubal  Cain  was  a  man  of  might, 

In  the  days  when  earth  Avas  young : 
By  the  fierce  red  hght  of  his  furnace  bright 

The  strokes  of  his  hammer  rung : 
And  he  hfted  high  his  brawny  hand 

On  the  iron  glowing  clear, 
Till  the  sparks  rush'd  out  in  scarlet  showers, 

As  he  fashion'd  the  sword  and  spear. 
'  And  he  sang,  (f^p^)  "  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork ! 

Hurrah  for  the  spear  and  the  sword ! 
Hurrah  for  the  hand  that  shall  wield  them  well, 

For  he  shall  be  king  and  lord !" 


To  Tubal  Cain  came  many  a  one. 

As  he  wrought  by  his  roaring  fire ; 
And  each  one  pray'd  for  a  strong  steel  blade. 

As  the  crown  of  his  desire : 
And  he  made  them  weapons  sharp  and  strong, 

Till  they  shouted  loud  for  glee. 
And  gave  him  gifts  of  pearl  and  gold. 

And  spoils  of  the  forest  free. 
And  the)'-  sang  (/^^^)  "  Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain, 

Who  hath  given  us  strength  anew ! 
f^p^  ^  Hurrah  for  the  smith,  hurrah  for  the  fire 

And  hurrah  for  the  metal  true !" 

But  a  sudden  change  came  o'er  his  heart. 

Ere  the  setting  of  the  sun ; 
And  Tubal  Cain  was  filled  with  pain 

For  the  evil  he  had  done : 
He  saw  that  men,  with  rage  and  hate. 

Made  war  upon  their  kind. 
That  the  land  was  red  with  the  blood  they  shed, 

In  their  lust  for  carnage  blind. 
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And  he  said,  {ff)  "Alas  that  ever  I  made, 

Or  that  skill  of  mine  should  plan, 
The  spear  and  the  sword  for  men  whose  joy 

Is  to  slay  their  fellow-man !" 

4.  And  for  many  a  day  old  Tubal  Cain 
Sat  brooding  o'er  his  woe, 

And  his  hand  forbore  to  smite  the  ore, 

And  his  furnace  smolder'd  low. 
But  he  rose  at  last  with  a  cheerful  face, 

And  a  bright  courageous  eye, 
And  bared  his  strong  right  arm  for  work. 

While  the  quick  flames  mounted  high. 
And  he  sang,  (/^/)  "  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork!" 

And  the  red  sparks  lit  the  air ; 
"  Not  alone  for  the  blade  was  the  bright  steel  made," 

And  he  fashion 'd  the  first  plowshare. 

5.  And  men,  taught  wisdom  from  the  past, 
In  friendship  join'd  their  hands. 

Hung  the  sword  in  the  hall,  the  spear  on  the  wall. 

And  plow'd  the  willing  lands. 
And  sang,  (/'#)  "  Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain! 

Our  staunch  good  friend  is  he ; 
And  for  the  plowshare  and  the  plow 

To  him  our  praise  shall  be. 
j^f\  But  while  oppression  Ufts  its  head 

Or  a  tyrant  would  be  lord. 
Though  we  may  thank  him  for  the  plow. 

We'll  not  forget  the  sword !" 


LESSOJf  CLXXXril. 

DEA.TH    OF    IMORRIS. 
WAIiTER  SCOTT. 

1.  It  was  under  the  burning  influence  of  revenge  that 
the  wife  of  Macgregor  commanded  that  the  hostage,  ex- 
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changed  for  her  husband's  safety,  should  be  brought  into 
her  presence.  I  beheve  her  sons  had  kept  this  unfortunate 
wretch  out  of  her  sight,  for  fear  of  the  consequences ;  but  if 
it  was  so,  their  humane  precaution  only  postponed  his  fate. 
They  dragged  forward,  at  her  summons,  a  wretch,  already 
half  dead  with  terror,  in  whose  agonized  features,  I  recog- 
nized, to  my  horror  and  astonishment,  my  old  acquaintance 
Morris. 

2.  He  fell  prostrate  before  the  female  chief  with  an  effort 
to  clasp  her  knees,  from  which  she  drew  back,  as  if  his  touch 
had  been  pollution,  so  that  all  he  could  do  in  token  of  the 
extremity  of  his  humiliation,  was  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her 
plaid.  I  never  heard  entreaties  for  life  poured  forth  with 
such  agony  of  spirit. 

3.  The  ecstacy  of  fear  was  such,  that,  instead  of  paralyzing 
his  tongue,  as  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  even  rendered  him 
eloquent;  and,  with  cheeks  as  pale  as  ashes,  hands  com- 
pressed in  agony,  eyes  that  seemed  to  be  taking  their  last 
look  of  all  mortal  objects,  he  protested,  with  the  deepest 
oaths,  his  total  ignorance  -of  any  design  on  the  life  of  Rob 
Roy,  whom  he  swore  he  loved  and  honored  as  his  own  soul. 

4.  In  the  inconsistency  of  his  terror,  he  said  he  was  but 
the  agent  of  others,  and  he  muttered  the  name  of  Rashleigh. 
He  prayed  but  for  life — for  life  he  would  give  all  he  had  in 
the  world ; — it  was  but  life  he  asked — life,  if  it  were  to  be 
prolonged  under  tortures  and  privations, — he  asked  only 
breath  though  it  should  be  drawn  in  the  damps  of  the  lowest 
caverns  of  their  hills. 

5.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scorn,  the  loathing,  and 
contempt,  with  which  the  wife  of  Macgregor  regarded  this 
wretched  petitioner  for  the  poor  boon  of  existence. 

6.  "  I  could  have  bid  you  live,"  she  said,  "  had  life  been  to 
you  the  same  weary  and  wasting  burden  that  it  is  to  me — 
that  it  is  to  every  noble  and  generous  mind.  But  you — 
wretch !  you  could  creep  through  the  world  unaffected  by  its 
various  disgraces,  its  ineffable  miseries,  its  constantly  accu- 
mulating masses  of  crime  and  sorrow, — you  could  live  and 
enjoy  yourself,  while  the  noble-minded  are  betrayed, — while 
nameless  and  birthless  villains  tread  on  the  neck  of  the  brave 
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and  long-descended, — you  could  enjoy  yourself,  like  a  butcher's 
dog  in  the  shambles,  battening  on  garbage,  while  the  slaughter 
of  the  brave  went  on  around  you!  This  enjoyment  you 
shall  not  live  to  partake  of;  you  shall  die,  base  dog,  and  that 
before  yon  cloud  has  passed  over  the  sun." 

7.  She  gave  a  brief  command,  in  Gaelic,  to  her  attendants, 
two  of  whom  seized  upon  the  prostrate  suppliant,  and  hurried 
him  to  the  brink  of  a  cliff  which  overhung  the  flood.  He 
set  up  the  most  piercing  and  dreadful  cries  that  fear  ever 
uttered — I  may  well  term  them  dreadful ;  for  they  haunted 
my  sleep  for  years  afterwards.  As  the  murderers,  or  execu- 
tioners, call  them  as  you  will,  dragged  him  along,  he  recog- 
nized me  even  in  that  moment  of  horror,  and  exclaimed,  in 
the  last  articulate  words  I  ever  heard  him  utter,  "  0,  Mr.  Os- 
baldistone,  save  me ! — save  me !" 

8.  I  was  so  much  moved  by  this  horrid  spectacle,  that, 
although  in  momentary  expectation  of  sharing  his  fate,  I  did 
attempt  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  but,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, my  interference  was  sternly  disregarded.  The  victim 
was  held  fast  by  some,  while  others,  binding  a  large  heavy 
stone  in  a  plaid,  tied  it  around  his  neck,  and  others  again 
eagerly  stripped  him  of  some  part  of  his  dress.  Half  naked, 
and  thus  manacled,  they  hurried  him  into  the  lake,  there 
about  twelve  feet  deep,  drowning  his  last  death  shriek  with  a 
loud  halloo  of  vindictive  triumph,  over  which,  however,  the 
yell  of  mortal  agony  was  distinctly  heard. 

9.  The  heavy  burden  splashed  in  the  dark  blue  waters  of 
the  lake;  and  the  Highlanders,  with  their  pole-axes  and 
swords,  watched  an  instant,  to  guard,  lest,  extricating  him- 
self from  the  load  to  which  he  was  attached,  he  might  have 
struggled  to  regain  the  shore.  But  the  knot  had  been  securely 
bound;  the  victim  sunk  without  eff'ort;  the  waters,  which 
his  fall  had  disturbed,  settled  calmly  over  him ;  and  the  unit 
of  that  life  for  which  he  had  pleaded  so  strongly,  was  forever 
withdrawn  from  the  sum  of  human  existence. 
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LESSOR  CLXXXriII. 

THE    SEMIIN'OLiE'S    DEIPIA.N"CE. 
G.   W.   PATTEN. 

1.  Blaze  with  your  serried  columns^ ! 
I  will  not  bend  the  knee' ! 

The  shackles  ne'er  again  shall  bind 
The  arm  which  now  is  free\ 

I've  mail'd  it  with  the  thunder, 
When  the  tempest  mutter'd  low^ ; 

And  where  it  falls',  ye  well  may  dread 
The  lightning  of  its  blow' ! 

2.  I've  scared  you  in  the  city', 
I've  scalp'd  you  on  the  plain' ; 

Go',  count  your  chosen',  where  they  fell 

Beneath  my  leaden  rain' ! 
I  scorn  your  proffer'd  treaty' ! 

The  pale-face  I  defy' ! 
Revenge  is  stamp'd  upon  my  spear', 
I      And  blood  my  battle-cry' ! 

3.  Some  strike  for  hope  of  booty' ; 

'  Some  to  defend  their  all' : 
I  battle  for  the  joy  I  have 

To  see  the  white  man  fall : 
I  love,  among  the  wounded', 

To  hear  his  dying  moan'. 
And  catch,  while  chanting  at  his  side', 

The  music  of  his  groan'. 

4.  Ye've  trail'd  me  through  the  forest' ! 

Ye've  track'd  me  o'er  the  stream' ! 
And,  struggling  through  the  everglade', 

Your  bristling  bayonets  gleam' ; 
But  I  stand  as  should  the  warrior', 
2/4  J      With  his  rifle  and  his  spear' : 
^^  1  The  scalp  of  vengeance  still  is  red, 
1      And  warns  ye.  Come  not  here ! 
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'  I  loathe  you  in  my  bosom^ ! 

I  scorn  you  with  mine  eye^ ! 
And  I'll  taunt  ye  with  my  latest  breath', 

And  fight  ye  till  I  die' ! 
I  ne'er  will  ask  for  quarter^ 

And  I  ne'er  Avill  be  your  slave^ ; 
But  I'll  swim  the  sea  of  slaughter', 

Till  I  sink  beneath  its  wave' ! 


LESSOM  CLXXXIX. 

EXTRACT     from:    A.    SPEECH    ON"    THE    TRIAL    GW    A. 
IVIURDERER. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

1.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  case.  In  some 
respects,  it  has  hardly  a  precedent  anywhere, — certainly,  none 
in  our  New  England  history.  This  bloody  drama  exhibited 
no  suddenly  excited,  ungovernable  rage.  The  actors  in  it 
were  not  surprised  by  any  lion-like  temptation  springing 
upon  their  virtue,  overcoming  it  before  resistance  could  be- 
gin. Nor  did  they  do  the  deed  to  glut  savage  vengeance,  or 
satiate  long,  settled,  and  bloody  hate. 

2.  It  was  a  cool',  calculating',  money-making  murder.  It 
was  all  "  hire  and  salary',  not  revenge'."  It  was  the  Aveigh- 
ing  of  money  against  life';  the  counting  out  of  so  many 
pieces  of  silver  against  so  many  ounces  of  blood'.  An  aged 
man,  without  an  enemy  in  the  world,  in  his  own  house,  and 
in  his  own  bed,  is  made  the  victim  of  a  butcherly  murder,  for 
mere  pay.  Truly,  here  is  a  new  lesson  for  painters  and  poets. 
Whoever  shall  hereafter  draw  the  portrait  of  murder,  if  he 
will  show  it  as  it  has  been  exhibited  in  an  example — where 
such  example  was  last  to  have  been  looked  for — in  the  very 
bosom  of  our  New  England  society,  let  him  not  give  it  in  the 
grim  visage  of  Moloch, — the  brow  knitted  by  revenge,  the 
face  black  with  settled  hate,  and  the  bloodshot  eye  emitting 
livid  fires  of  malice. 

3.  Let  him  draw,  rather,  a  decorous,  smooth-faced,  blood- 
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less  demon' :  a  picture  in  repose  rather  than  in  action ;  not 
so  much  an  example  of  human  nature  in  its  depravity',  and 
in  its  paroxysms  of  crime',  as  an  infernal  nature' ;  a  fiend,  in 
the  ordinary  display  and  development  of  his  character.  The 
deed  was  executed  with  a  degree  of  self-possession  and  steadi- 
ness equal  to  the  wickedness  with  Avhich  it  was  planned. 
The  circumstances,  now  clearly  in  evidence,  spread  out  the 
whole  scene  before  us. 

4.  Deep  sleep  had  fallen  on  the  destined  victim,  and  on  all 
beneath  his  roof.  A  healthful  old  man,  to  whom  sleep  was 
sweet, — the  first  sound  slumbers  of  the  night  held  him  in 
their  soft  but  strong  embrace.  The  assassin  enters,  through 
a  window  already  prepared,  into  an  unoccupied  apartment. 
With  noiseless  foot  he  paces  the  lonely  hall,  half  lighted  by 
the  moon ;  he  winds  up  the  ascent  of  the  stairs',  and  reaches 
the  door  of  the  chamber.  Of  this  he  moves  the  lock,  by  soft 
and  continued  pressure,  till  it  turns  on  its  hinges  without 
noise' ;  and  he  enters',  and  beholds  his  victim  before  him. 

5.  The  room  was  uncommonly  open  to  the  admission  of 
light.  The  face  of  the  innocent  sleeper  was  turned  from  the 
murderer,  and  the  beams  of  the  moon,  resting  on  the  gray 
locks  of  his  aged  temple,  showed  him  where  to  strike.  The 
fatal  blow  is  given !  and  the  victim  passes,  without  a  strug- 
gle or  a  motion,  from  the  repose  of  sleep  to  the  repose  of 
death !  It  is  the  assassin's  purpose  to  make  sure  work ;  and 
he  yet  plies  the  dagger,  though  it  was  obvious  that  life  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  blow  of  the  bludgeon.  He  even  raises 
the  aged  arm,  that  he  may  not  fail  in  his  aim  at  the  heart, 
and  replaces  it  again  over  the  wounds  of  the  poniard ! 

6.  To  finish  the  picture,  he  explores  the  wrist  for  the  pulse! 
He  feels  for  it,  and  ascertains  that  it  beats  no  longer !  It  is 
accomplished.  The  deed  is  done.  He  retreats,  retraces  his 
steps  to  the  window,  passes  out  through  it  as  he  came  in, 
and  escapes.  He  has  done  the  murder;  no  eye  has  seen 
him,  no  ear  has  heard  him.  The  secret  is  his  own,  and  it  is 
safe !  Ah,  gentlemen,  that  was  a  dreadful  mistake !  Such  a 
secret  can  be  safe  nowhere.  The  whole  creation  of  God  has 
neither  nook  nor  corner  where  the  guilty  can  bestow  it  and 
say  it  is  safe. 
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7.  Not  to  speak  of  that  eye  which  glances  through  all  dis- 
guises and  beholds  every  thing  as  in  the  splendor  of  noon, 
such  secrets  of  guilt  are  never  safe  from  detection,  even  by 
men.  True  it  is,  generally  speaking,  that  "  murder  will  out." 
True  it  is,  that  Providence  hath  so  ordained,  and  doth  so 
govern  things,  that  those  who  break  the  great  law  of  Heaven, 
by  shedding  man's  blood,  seldom  succeed  in  avoiding  dis- 
covery. Especially  in  a  case  exciting  so  much  attention  as 
this,  discovery  must  come,  and  will  come,  sooner  or  later. 

8.  A  thousand  eyes  turn  at  once  to  explore  every  man\ 
every  thing',  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  time  and 
place^ :  a  thousand  ears  catch  every  whisper ;  a  thousand  ex- 
cited minds  intensely  dwell  on  the  scene',  shedding  all  their 
light',  and  ready  to  kindle  the  slightest  circumstance  into  a 
blaze  of  discovery.  Meantime,  the  guilty  soul  cannot  keep 
its  own  secret.  It  is  false  to  itself;  or,  rather,  it  feels  an  irre- 
sistible impulse  of  conscience  to  be  true  to  itself. 

9.  It  labors  under  its  guilty  possession,  and  knows  not 
what  to  do  with  it.  The  human  heart  was  not  made  for  the 
residence  of  such  an  inhabitant.  It  finds  itself  preyed  on  by 
a  torment  which  it  dares  not  acknowledge  to  God  nor  man. 
A  vulture  is  devouring  it,  and  it  can  ask  no  sympathy  or  as- 
sistance, either  from  heaven  or  earth.  The  secret  which  the 
murderer  possesses  soon  comes  to  possess  him ;  and,  like  the 
evil  spirits  of  which  we  read,  it  overcomes  him,  and  leads 
him  whithersoever  it  will. 

10.  He  feels  it,  beating  at  his  heart\  rising  to  his  throat', 
and  demanding  disclosure\  He  thinks  the  whole  world  sees 
it  in  his  face\  reads  it  in  his  eyes',  and  almost  hears  its  work- 
ings in  the  very  silence  of  his  thoughts'.  It  has  become  his 
master.  It  betrays  his  discretion' ;  it  breaks  down  his  cour- 
age^ ;  it  conquers  his  prudence'.  When  suspicions  from  with- 
out begin  to  embarrass  him',  and  the  net  of  circumstances  to 
entangle  him',  the  fatal  secret  struggles  with  still  greater  vio- 
lence to  burst  forth\  It  must  be  confessed' ;  it  will  be  con- 
fessed^ :  there  is  no  refuge  from  confession  but  suicide',  and 
suicide  is  confession. 
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LESSOJf  cxa 

a?Hii:  RICH  iviA-N"  A.Tsrr>  the  poor,  ^vrAisr. 

KHEMNITZER. 

1.  So  goes  the  world' :  if  wealthy',  you  may  call 

This',  friend' ;  that',  l^rother' ;  friends  and  brothers  all ; 
Though  you  are  worthless,  witless,  never  mind  it ; 
You  may  have  been  a  stable-boy  :  what  then'  ? 
'Tis  wealth,  good  sir',  makes  honorable  men. 
You  seek  respect,  no  doubt,  and  you  will  find  it. 

2.  But  if  you  are  poor',  heaven  help  you' !    Though  your 

sire 
Had  royal  blood  within'  him,  and  though  you 
Possess  the  intellect  of  angels  too', 
'Tis  all  in  vain' ;  the  world  will  ne'er  inquire 
On  such  a  score.     Why  should  it  take  the  pains  ? 
'Tis  easier  to  weigh  purses,  sure,  than  brains. 

3.  I  once  saw  a  poor  fellow',  keen  and  clever', 
Witty'  and  wise' : — he  paid  a  man  a  visit, 
And  no  one  noticed  him,  and  no  one  ever 

Gave  him  a  welcome.   "  Strange,"  cried  I.   "  Whence  is  it?" 

He  walk'd  on  this  side',  then  on  that' ; 

He  tried  to  introduce  a  social  chat ; 
Now  here',  now  there',  in  vain  he  tried; 
Some  formally  and  freezingly  replied, 

And  some 
Said,  by  their  silence',  "  Better  stay  at  home'." 

4.  A  rich  man  burst  the  door, 
As  Croesus  rich,  I'm  sure. 

He  could  not  pride  himself  upon  his  wit' ; 
And  as  for  wisdom',  he  had  none  of  it' ; 
He  had  what's  better', — he  had  wealth'. 

What  a  confusion' !    All  stand  up  erect' ; 
These  crowd  around  to  ask  him  of  his  health' ; 

These  bow  in  honest  duty  and  respect' ; 
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And  these  arrange  a  sofa  or  a  chair', 
And  these  conduct  him  there'. 
"  Allow  me,  sir,  the  honor."    Then  a  bow- 
Down  to  the  earth.     Is't  possible  to  show 
Meet  gratitude  for  such  kind  condescension  ? 

The  poor  man  hung  his  head, 

And  to  himself  he  said, 
"  This  is  indeed  beyond  my  comprehension :" 

Then  looking  round, 

One  friendly  face  he  found, 
And  said,  "  Pray  tell  me  why  is  wealth  preferr'd 
To  wisdom'  ?"    "  That's  a  silly  question,  friend' !" 
Keplied  the  other :  "  have  you  never  heard, 

A  man  may  lend  his  store 

Of  gold  or  silver  ore, 
But  wisdom  none  can  borrow',  none  can  lend'  ?" 


LESSOR  CXCI. 

A.    RILL    FROlVt    THE    TOWN    PUMF. 
NATHANIEL   HAWTHORNE. 

1.  NooN,  by  the  north  clock!  Noon,  by  the  east!  High 
noon,  too,  by  these  hot  sunbeams,  which  fall,  scarcely  aslope, 
upon  my  head,  and  almost  make  the  water  bubble  and  smoke 
in  the  trough  under  my  nose.  Truly,  we  public  characters 
have  a  tough  time  of  it !  And,  among  all  the  town  officers 
chosen  at  March  meetings,  where  is  he  that  sustains,  for  a 
single  year,  the  burden  of  such  manifold  duties  as  are  im- 
posed, in  perpetuity,  upon  the  Town  Pump?  The  title 
of  "  town  treasurer"  is  rightfully  mine,  as  guardian  of  the 
best  treasure  that  the  town  has.  The  overseers  of  the  poor 
ought  to  make  me  their  chairman,  since  I  provide  bountifully 
for  the  pauper,  without  expense  to  him  that  pays  taxes. 

2.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  fire-department,  and  one  of  the 
physicians  to  the  board  of  health.  As  a  keeper  of  the  peace, 
all  water-drinkers  will  confess  me  equal  to  the  constable.    I 
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perform  some  of  the  duties  of  the  town  clerk,  by  promulgat- 
ing public  notices,  Avhen  they  are  posted  on  my  front.  To 
speak  within  bounds,  I  am  the  chief  person  of  the  munici- 
pality, and  exhibit,  moreover,  an  admirable  pattern  to  my 
brother  officers,  by  the  cool,  steady,  upright,  downright,  and 
impartial  discharge  of  my  business,  and  the  constancy  with 
which  I  stand  to  my  post.  Summer  or  winter,  nobody  seeks 
me  in  vain  ;  for  all  day  long  I  am  seen  at  the  busiest  corner, 
just  above  the  market,  stretching  out  my  arms  to  rich  and 
poor  alike  ;  and  at  night  I  hold  a  lantern  over  my  head,  both 
to  show  where  I  am  and  keep  people  out  of  the  gutters. 

3.  At  this  sultry  noontide,  I  am  cup-bearer  to  the  parched 
populace,  for  whose  benefit  an  iron  goblet  is  chained  to  my 
waist.  Like  a  dramseller  on  the  mall  at  muster-day,  I  cry 
aloud  to  all  and  sundry,  in  my  plainest  accents,  and  at  the 

'  very  tip-top  of  voice,  "  Here  it  is,  gentlemen !  Here  is 
the  good  liquor !  Walk  up,  walk  up,  gentlemen,  walk 
up,  walk  up  !  Here  is  the  superior  stuff!  Here  is  the 
unadulterated  ale  of  father  Adam, — better  than  Cognac, 
Hollands,  Jamaica,  strong  beer,  or  wine  of  any  price : 
here  it  is  by  the  hogshead  or  the  single  glass,  and  not 
a  cent  to  pay !     Walk  up,  gentlemen !  walk  up  and 

..  help  yourselves !" 

4.  It  were  a  pity  if  all  this  outcry  should  draw  no  cus- 
tomers. Here  they  come.  A  hot  day,  gentlemen !  Quaff, 
and  away  again,  so  as  to  keep  yourselves  in  a  nice  cool  sweat. 
You,  my  friend,  will  need  another  cupful,  to  wash  the  dust 
out  of  your  throat,  if  it  be  as  thick  there  as  it  is  on  your  cow- 
hide shoes.  I  see  that  you  have  trudged  half  a  score  of  miles 
to-day,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  have  passed  by  the  taverns  and 
stopped  at  the  running  brooks  and  well-curbs.  Otherwise, 
betwixt  heat  without  and  fire  within,  you  would  have  been 
burnt  to  a  cinder,  or  melted  down  to  nothing  at  all,  in  the 
fashion  of  a  jelly-fish.  Drink,  and  make  room  for  that  other 
fellow,  who  seeks  my  aid  to  quench  the  fiery  fever  of  last 
night's  potations,  which  he  drained  from  no  cup  of  mine. 

5.  Welcome,  most  rubicund  sir!  You  and  I  have  been 
great  strangers  hitherto ;  nor,  to  confess  the  truth,  will  my 
nose  be  anxious  for  a  closer  intimacy,  till  the  fumes  of  your 
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breath  be  a  little  less  potent.  Mercy  on  you,  man!  The 
water  absolutely  hisses  down  your  red-hot  gullet,  and  is  con- 
verted quite  to  steam  in  the  miniature  tophet  which  you  mis- 
take for  a  stomach.  Fill  again,  and  tell  me,  on  the  word  of 
an  honest  toper,  did  you  ever,  in  cellar,  tavern,  or  any  kind 
of  a  dram-shop,  spend  the  price  of  your  children's  food  for  a 
swig  half  so  delicious?  Now,  for  the  first  time  these  ten 
years,  you  know  the  flavor  of  cold  water.  Good-by ;  and, 
whenever  you  are  thirsty,  remember  that  I  keep  a  constant 
supply  at  the  old  stand. 

6.  Who  next?  Oh,  my  little  friend,  you  are  let  loose  from 
school,  and  come  hither  to  scrub  your  blooming  face,  and 
drown  the  memory  of  certain  taps  of  the  ferule,  and  other 
school-boy  troubles,  in  a  draught  from  the  Town  Pump, 
Take  it,  pure  as  the  current  of  your  young  life.  Take  it,  and 
may  your  heart  and  tongue  never  be  scorched  with  a  fiercer 
thirst  than  now !  There,  my  dear  child,  put  down  the  cup, 
yield  your  place  to  this  elderly  gentleman,  who  treads  so 
tenderly  over  the  paving-stones,  that  I  suspect  he  is  afraid 
of  breaking  them.  What !  he  limps  by,  without  so  much  as 
thanking  me,  as  if  my  hospitable  ofiers  were  meant  only  for 
people  who  have  no  wine-cellars. 

7.  Well,  well,  sir,  no  harm  done,  I  hoj^e.  Go,  draw  the 
cork,  tip  the  decanter ;  but  when  your  great  toe  shall  set  you 
a-roaring  it  will  be  no  afiair  of  mine.  If  gentlemen  love  the 
pleasant  titillation  of  the  gout,  it  i^all  one  to  the  Town  Pump. 
This  thirsty  dog,  with  his  red  tongue  lolling  out,  does  not 
scorn  my  hospitality,  but  stands  on  his  hind-legs,  and  laps 
eagerly  out  of  the  trough.  See  how  lightly  he  capers  again ! 
Jowler,  did  your  worship  ever  have  the  gout  ?  Are  you  all 
satisfied  ?  Then  wipe  your  mouths,  my  good  friends ;  and, 
while  my  spout  has  a  moment's  leisure,  I  will  delight  the 
town  with  a  few  historical  reminiscences. 

8.  In  far  antiquity,  beneath  a  darksome  shadow  of  vener- 
able boughs,  a  spring  bubbled  out  of  the  leaf-strewn  earth,  in 
the  very  spot  where  you  now  behold  me,  on  the  sunny  pave- 
ment. The  water  was  as  bright  and  clear,  and  deemed  as 
precious,  as  liquid  diamonds.  The  Indian  sagamores  drank 
of  it,  from  time  immemorial,  till  the  fatal  deluge  of  the  fire- 
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water  burst  upon  the  red  men,  and  swept  their  whole  race 
away  from  the  cold  fountains.  Endicott  and  his  followers 
came  next,  and  often  knelt  down  to  drink,  dipping  their 
long  beards  in  the  spring.  The  richest  goblet,  then,  was  of 
birch-bark.  Governor  Winthrop,  after  a  journey  afoot  from 
Boston,  drank  here  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  elder 
Higginson  here  wet  his  palm,  and  laid  it  on  the  brow  of  the 
first  town-born  child. 


9.  For  many  years  it  was  the  watering-place,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  wash-bowl,  of  the  vicinity,  whither  all  decent  folks 
resorted  to  purify  their  visages,  and  gaze  at  them  afterward — 
at  least  tlie  pretty  maidens  did — in  the  mirror  which  it  made. 
On  Sabbath-days,  whenever  a  babe  was  to  be  baptized,  the 
sexton  filled  his  basin  here,  and  placed  it  on  the  communion- 
table of  the  humble  meeting-house,  which  partly  covered  the 
site  of  yonder  stately  brick  one.     Thus,  one  generation  after 
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another  was  consecrated  to  heaven  by  its  waters,  and  cast 
their  waxing  and  waning  shadows  into  its  glassy  bosom,  and 
vanished  from  the  earth,  as  if  mortal  life  were  but  a  fitting 
image  in  a  fountain, 

10.  Finally  the  fountain  vanished  also.  Cellars  were  dug 
on  all  sides,  and  cart-loads  of  gravel  flung  upon  its  source, 
whence  oozed  a  turbid  stream,  forming  a  mud-puddle  at  the 
corner  of  two  streets.  In  the  hot  months,  Avhen  its  refresh- 
ment was  most  needed,  the  dust  flew  in  clouds  over  the  for- 
gotten birthplace  of  the  waters,  now  their  grave.  But,  in  the 
course  of  time,  a  Town  Pump  was  sunk  into  the  source  of 
the  ancient  spring :  and,  when  the  first  decayed,  another  took 
its  place,  and  then  another,  and  still  another,  till  here  stand 
I,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to  serve  you  with  my  iron  goblet. 

11.  Drink,  and  be  refreshed !  The  water  is  pure  and  cold 
as  that  Avhich  slaked  the  thirst  of  the  red  sagamore  beneath 
the  aged  boughs,  though  now  the  gem  of  the  wilderness  is 
treasured  under  these  hot  stones,  where  no  shadow  falls  but 
from  the  brick  buildings.  And  be  it  the  moral  of  my  story, 
that  as  this  wasted  and  long-lost  fountain  is  now  known  and 
prized  again,  so  shall  the  virtues  of  cold  water,  too  little  val- 
ued since  your  fathers'  days,  be  recognized  by  all. 

12.  Your  pardon,  good  people!  I  must  interrupt  my 
stream  of  eloquence,  and  spout  forth  a  stream  of  water,  to 
replenish  the  trough  for  this  teamster  and  his  two  yoke  of 
oxen,  who  have  come  from  Topsfield,  or  somewhere  along 
that  way. 


LESSOM  CXCII. 

A    RILXj    TTROM:    TME    TOWIST    PTJM:!'. (ConcKided.) 

1.  But  I  perceive,  my  dear  auditors,  that  you  are  impa- 
tient for  the  remainder  of  my  discourse.  Impute  it,  I  be- 
seech you,  to  no  defect  of  modesty,  if  I  insist  a  little  longer 
on  so  fruitful  a  topic  as  my  own  multifarious  merits.  It  is 
altogether  for  your  good.  The  better  you  think  of  me,  the 
better  men  and  women  will  you  find  yourselves.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  my  all  important  aid  on  washing-days ;  though, 
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on  that  account  alone,  I  might  call  myself  the  household  god 
of  a  hundred  families.  Far  be  it  from  me,  also,  to  hint,  my 
respectable  friends,  at  the  show  of  dirty  faces,  which  you 
would  present,  without  my  pains  to  keep  you  clean. 

2.  Nor  will  I  remind  you  how  often,  when  the  midnight 
bells  make  you  tremble  for  your  combustible  town,  you  have 
fled  to  the  Town  Pump,  and  found  me  always  at  my  post, — 
firm  amid  the  confusion,  and  ready  to  drain  my  vital  current 
in  your  behalf  Neither  is  it  worth  while  to  lay  much  stress 
on  my  claims  tcTa  medical  diploma,  as  the  physician  Avhose 
simple  rule  of  practice  is  preferable  to  all  the  nauseous  lore 
which  has  found  men  sick,  or  left  them  so,  since  the  days  of 
Hippocrates.  Let  us  take  a  broader  view  of  my  beneficial 
influence  on  mankind. 

3.  No ;  these  are  trifles  compared  with  the  merits  which  wise 
men  concede  to  me — if  not  in  my  single  self,  yet  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  class — of  being  the  grand  reformer  of  the  age. 
From  my  spout,  and  such  spouts  as  mine,  must  flow  the  stream 
that  shall  cleanse  our  earth  of  the  vast  portion  of  its  crime  and 
anguish,  which  has  gushed  from  the  fiery  fountains  of  the  still. 
In  this  mighty  enterprise,  the  coav  shall  be  my  great  confed- 
erate.    Milk  and  water !     The  Town  Pump  and  the  Cow. 

4.  Such  is  the  glorious  copartnership,  that  shall  tear  down 
the  distilleries  and  brew-houses,  uproot  the  vineyards,  shatter 
the  cider-presses,  ruin  the  tea  and  cofifee  trade,  and  finally 
monopolize  the  whole  business  of  quenching  thirst.  Blessed 
consummation !  Then  Poverty  shall  pass  away  from  the 
land,  finding  no  hovel  so  wretched,  where  her  squalid  form 
may  shelter  itself.  Then  Disease,  for  lack  of  other  victims, 
shall  gnaw  its  own  heart,  and  die.  Then  Sin,  if  she  do  not 
die,  shall  lose  half  her  strength.  Until  now,  the  frenzy  of 
hereditary  fever  has  raged  in  the  human  blood,  transmitted 
from  sire  to  son,  and  rekindled,  in  every  generation,  by  fresh 
draughts  of  liquid  flame. 

5.  When  that  inward  fire  shall  be  extinguished,  the  heat 
of  passion  cannot  but  grow  cool,  and  war — the  drunkenness 
of  nations — perhaps  will  cease.  At  least,  there  will  be  no  war 
of  households.  The  husband  and  wife,  drinking  deep  of 
peaceful  joy,  a  calm  bliss  of  temperate  afiections,  shall  pass 
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hand  in  hand  through  hfe,  and  he  down,  not  reluctantly,  at 
its  protracted  close.  To  them,  the  past  will  be  no  turmoil  of 
mad  dreams,  nor  the  future  an  eternity  of  such  moments  as 
follow  the  delirium  of  the  drunkard.  Their  dead  faces  shall 
express  what  their  spirits  were,  and  are  to  be,  by  a  lingering 
smile  of  memory  and  hope. 

6.  Ahem !  Dry  work,  this  speechifying, — especially  to  an 
unpractised  orator.  I  never  conceived,  till  now,  what  toil 
the  temperance-lecturers  undergo  for  my  sake.  Hereafter 
they  shall  have  the  business  to  themselves.  Do,  some  kind 
Christian,  pump  a  stroke  or  two,  just  to  wet  my  whistle. 
Thank  you,  sir!  My  dear  hearers,  when  the  world  shall 
have  been  regenerated  by  my  instrumentality,  you  will  col- 
lect your  useless  vats  and  liquor-casks  into  one  great  pile, 
and  make  a  bonfire,  in  honor  of  the  Town  Pump.  And, 
when  I  shall  have  decayed,  like  my  predecessors,  then,  if 
you  revere  my  memory,  let  a  marble  fountain,  richly  sculp- 
tured, take  my  place  upon  the  spot.  Such  monuments  should 
be  erected  everj^where,  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
distinguished  champions  of  my  cause.  Now  listen;  for 
something  very  important  is  to  come  next. 

7.  There  are  two  or  three  honest  friends  of  mine — and 
true  friends  I  know  they  are — who,  nevertheless,  by  their 
pugnacity  in  my  behalf,  do  put  me  in  fearful  hazard  of  a 
broken  nose,  or  even  a  total  overthrow  upon  the  pavement, 
and  the  loss  of  the  treasure  which  I  guard.  I  pray  you, 
gentlemen,  let  this  fault  be  amended.  Is  it  decent,  think 
you,  to  get  tipsy  with  zeal  for  temperance,  and  take  up  the 
honorable  cause  of  the  Town  Pump  in  the  style  of  a  toper 
fighting  for  his  brandy-bottle?  Or  can  the  excellent  quali- 
ties of  cold  water  be  no  otherwise  exemplified,  than  by  plung- 
ing, slap  dash  into  hot  water,  and  woefully  scalding  your- 
selves and  other  people?  Trust  me,  they  may.  In  the 
moral  warfare  Avhich  you  are  to  wage, — and,  indeed,  in  the 
whole  conduct  of  your  lives, — you  cannot  choose  a  better 
example  than  myself,  who  have  never  permitted  the  dust 
and  sultry  atmosphere,  the  turbulence  and  manifold  disqui- 
etudes, of  the  world  around  me,  to  reach  that  deep,  calm  well 
of  purity  which  may  be  called  my  soul.     And,  whenever  I 
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pour  out  that  soul,  it  is  to  cool  earth's  fever,  or  cleanse  its 
strains. 

8.  One  o'clock!  Nay,  then,  if  the  dinner-bell  begins  to 
speak,  I  may  as  well  hold  my  peace.  Here  comes  a  pretty 
young  girl  of  my  acquaintance,  with  a  large  stone  pitcher  for 
me  to  fill.  May  she  draw  a  husband,  while  drawing  the 
water,  as  Rachael  did  of  old.  Hold  out  your  vessel,  my 
dear !  There  it  is,  full  to  the  brim ;  so  now  run  home,  peep- 
ing at  your  sweet  image  in  the  pitcher  as  you  go ;  and  forget 
not,  in  a  glass  of  my  own  liquor,  to  drink  "  Success  to  the 
Town  Pump  !" 

LESSOJf  CXCIII.       9'^ 

THE    YOUNGr   GHtA.Y    HEA-X). 

CAROLINE   A.   SOUTHEY, 

1.  I'm  thinking  that  to-night,  if  not  before. 

There'll  be  wild  work.     Dost  hear  old  Chewton  roar? 

It's  brewing  up  down  westward ;  and  look  there ! 

One  of  those  sea  gulls  !  ay,  there  goes  a  pair ; 

And  such  a  sudden  thaw !     If  rain  comes  on, 

As  threats,  the  water  will  be  out  anon. 

That  path  by  the  ford  is  a  nasty  bit  of  way, — 

Best  let  the  young  ones  bide  from  school  to-day. 

The  children  join  in  this  request;  but  the  mother  resolves 
that  they  shall  set  out, — the  two  girls,  Lizzie  and  Jenny,  the 
one  five,  the  other  seven.  As  the  dame's  will  was  law,  so, — 
one  last  fond  kiss, — 

"  God  bless  my  little  maids,"  the  father  said, 
And  cheerily  went  his  way  to  win  their  bread. 

2.  Prepared  for  their  journey,  they  depart,  with  the  mother's 
admonition  to  the  elder : — 

"  Now,  mind  and  bring 

Jenny  safe  home,"  the  mother  said.     "  Don't  stay 

To  pull  a  bough  or  berry  by  the  way ; 
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And  when  you  come  to  cross  the  ford,  hold  fast 

Your  little  sister's  hand  till  you're  quite  past ; 

That  plank  is  so  crazy,  and  so  slippery, 

If  not  overflowed,  the  stepping-stones  will  be ; 

But  you're  good  children, — steady  as  old  folk, — 

I'd  trust  you  anywhere."    Then  Lizzie's  cloak, — 

A  good  gray  duffel, — lovingly  she  tied, 

And  amply  little  Jenny's  lack  supplied 

With  her  own  warmest  shawl.     "  Be  sure,"  said  she, 

"  To  wrap  it  round,  and  knot  it  carefully, 

Like  this,  when  you  come  home,  just  leaving  free 

One  hand  to  hold  by.     Now,  make  haste  away ; 

Good  will  to  school,  and  then  good  right  to  play." 

3.  The  mother  watches  them  with  foreboding,  though  she 
knows  not  why.  In  a  little  while  the  threatened  storm  sets 
in.  Night  comes,  and  with  it  comes  the  father  from  his  daily 
toil ; 

There's  a  treasure  hidden  in  his  hat, — 

A  plaything  for  his  young  ones, — he  has  found 

A  dormouse  nest ;  the  living  ball  coiled  round 

For  its  long  winter  sleep ;  and  all  his  thought, 

As  he  trudged  stoutly  homeward,  was  of  naught 

But  the  glad  wonderment  in  Jenny's  eyes. 

And  graver  Lizzie's  quieter  surprise. 

When  he  should  yield,  by  guess,  and  kiss,  and  prayer, 

Hard  won,  the  frozen  captive  to  their  care. 

4.  No  little  faces  greet  him  as  wont  at  the  threshold ;  and 
to  his  hurried  question, — 

"  Are  they  come  ?"  'twas  "  no." 

To  throw  his  tools  down,  hastily  unhook 

The  old  cracked  lantern  from  its  dusty  nook. 

And,  while  he  lit  it,  speak  a  cheering  word 

That  almost  choked  him,  and  was  scarcely  heard, 

Was  but  a  moment's  act,  and  he  was  gone 

To  where  a  fearful  foresight  led  him  on. 
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5.  A  neighbor  goes  with  him,  and  the  faithful  dog  follows 
the  children's  tracks. 

"Hold  the  light 

Low  down,  he's  making  for  the  water.    Hark  f 

I  know  that  whine ;  the  old  dog's  found  them,  Mark ;" 

So  speaking,  breathlessly  he  hurried  on 

Toward  the  old  crazy  foot-bridge.     It  was  gone ! 

And  all  his  dull,  contracted  light  could  show, 

Was  the  black  void,  and  dark  swollen  stream  below. 

6.  "  Yet  there's  life  somewhere,  more  than  Tinker's  whine. 
That's  sure,"  said  Mark.     "  So,  let  the  lantern  shine 
Down  yonder.    There's  the  dog, — and  hark !" 
"Odear!" 

And  a  low  sob  came  faintly  on  the  ear, 

Mocked  by  the  sobbing  gust.     Down,  quick  as  thought. 

Into  the  stream  leaped  Ambrose,  where  he  caught 

Fast  hold  of  something, — a  dark,  huddled  heap, — 

Half  in  the  water,  where  'twas  scarce  knee-deep 

For  a  tall  man,  and  half  above  it  propped 

By  some  old  ragged  side-piles,  that  had  stopped, 

Endways,  the  broken  plank,  when  it  gave  way 

With  the  two  little  ones,  that  luckless  day. 

7.  "  My  babes,  my  lambkins !"  was  the  father's  cry ; 
One  little  voice  made  answer,  "  Here  am  I." 

'Twas  Lizzie's.    There  she  crouched,  with  face  as  white, 

More  ghastly,  by  the  flickering  lantern  light, 

Than  sheeted  corpse ;  the  pale  blue  lips  drawn  tight, 

Wide  parted,  showing  all  the  pearly  teeth. 

And  eyes  on  some  dark  object  underneath. 

Washed  by  the  turbid  waters,  fixed  like  stone ; 

One  hand  and  arm  stretched  out,  and  rigid  grown, 

Grasping,  as  in  the  death-gripe,  Jenny's  frock. 

8.  There  she  lay,  drowned. 

They  lifted  her  from  out  her  watery  bed ; 
Its  covering  gone,  the  lovely  little  head 

2D 
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Hung  like  a  broken  snowdrop  all  aside, 

And  one  small  hand ;  the  mother's  shawl  was  tied, 

Leaving  that  free,  about  the  child's  small  form. 

As  was  her  last  injunction,  "  fast  and  warm ;" 

Too  well  obeyed, — too  fast !    A  fatal  hold 

Affording  to  the  scrag,  by  a  thick  fold, 

That  caught  and  pinned  her  to  the  river's  bed ; 

While,  through  the  reckless  water  overhead. 

Her  life  breath  bubbled  up. 

"  She  might  have  lived. 

Struggling  like  Lizzie,"  was  the  thought  that  rived 

The  wretched  mother's  heart  when  she  heard  all, 

"  But  for  my  foolishness  about  that  shawl." 

"  Who  says  I  forgot  ? 

Mother,  indeed,  indeed  I  kept  fast  hold, 

And  tied  the  shawl  quite  close, — she  can't  be  cold ; 

But  she  wont  move — we  slept,  I  don't  know  how, 

But  I  held  on,  and  I'm  so  weary  now. 

And  it's  so  dark  and  cold !     Oh  dear !  oh  dear ! — 

And  she  won't  move — if  father  were  but  here !" 

All  night  long  from  side  to  side  she  turned, 

Piteously  plaining  like  a  wounded  dove. 

With  now  and  then  the  murmur,  "  She  won't  move ;" 

And  lo !  when  morning,  as  in  mockery,  bright 

Shone  on  that  pillow, — passing  strange  the  sight, — 

The  young  head's  raven  hair  was  streaked  with  white! 


LESSOJf  CXCIV. 

THE    TRIALS    om    THE    PILGRIiMS. 

EDWARD   EVERETT. 

1.  From  the  dark  portals  of  the  Star-Chamber,  and  in  the 
stern  text  of  acts  of  uniformity,  the  Pilgrims  received  a  com- 
mission more  efficient  than  any  that  ever  bore  the  royal  seal. 
Their  banishment  to  Holland  was  fortunate ;  the  decline  of 
their  little  company  in  the  strange  land  was  fortunate ;  the 
difficulties  which  they  experienced  in  getting  the  royal  con- 
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sent  to  banish  themselves  to  this  wilderness  were  fortunate; 
all  the  tears  and  heart-breakings  of  that  ever-memorable  part- 
ing at  Delfthaven  had  the  happiest  influence  on  the  rising 
destinies  of  New  England.  All  this  purified  the  ranks  of  the 
settlers.  These  rough  touches  of  fortune  brushed  off  the 
light,  uncertain,  selfish  spirits. 

2.  They  made  it  a  grave,  solemn,  self-denying  expedition, 
and  required  of  those  who  engaged  in  it  to  be  so  too.  They 
cast  a  broad  shadow  of  thought  and  seriousness  over  the 
cause ;  and,  if  this  sometimes  deepened  into  melancholy  and 
bitterness,  can  we  find  no  apology  for  such  a  human  weak- 
ness ?  It  is  sad,  indeed,  to  reflect  on  the  disasters  which  the 
little  band  of  pilgrims  encountered ;  sad  to  see  a  portion  of 
them,  the  prey  of  unrelenting  cupidity,  treacherously  em- 
barked in  an  unsound,  unseaworthy  ship,  which  they  are 
soon  obliged  to  abandon  and  crowd  themselves  into  one 
vessel, — one  hundred  persons,  besides  the  ship's  company,  in 
a  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons ! 

3.  One  is  touched  at  the  story  of  the  long,  cold,  and  weary 
autumnal  passage ;  of  the  landing  on  the  inhospitable  rocks 
at  this  dismal  season,  where  they  are  deserted,  before  long, 
by  the  ship  which  had  brought  them  and  which  seemed  their 
only  hold  upon  the  world  of  fellow-men, — a  prey  to  the  ele- 
ments and  to  want,  and  fearfully  ignorant  of  the  numbers, 
the  power,  and  the  temper  of  the  savage  tribes  that  filled 
the  unexplored  continent  upon  whose  verge  they  had  ven- 
tured. 

4.  But  all  this  wrought  together  for  good.  These  trials  of 
wandering  and  exile,  of  the  ocean,  the  winter,  the  wilderness, 
and  the  savage  foe,  were  the  final  assurance  of  success.  It 
was  these  that  put  far  away  from  our  fathers'  cause  all  patri- 
cian softness,  all  hereditary  claims  to  pre-eminence.  No 
effeminate  nobility  crowded  into  the  dark  and  austere  ranks 
of  the  pilgrims ;  no  Carr  or  Villiers  would  lead  on  the  ill-pro- 
vided band  of  despised  Puritans;  no  well-endowed  clergy 
were  on  the  alert  to  quit  their  cathedrals,  and  set  up  a  pomp- 
ous hierarchy  in  the  frozen  wilderness ;  no  craving  governors 
were  anxious  to  be  sent  over  to  our  cheerless  Eldorados  of 
ice  and  snow. 
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5.  No ;  they  could  not  say  they  had  encouraged,  patronized, 
or  helped  the  Pilgrims.  Their  own  cares,  their  own  labors, 
their  own  councils,  their  own  blood,  contrived  all,  bore  all, 
sealed  all.  They  could  not  afterward  fairly  pretend  to  reap 
where  they  had  not  strewed ;  and,  as  our  fathers  reared  this 
broad  and  solid  fabric  with  pains  and  watchfulness,  unaided, 
barely  tolerated,  it  did  not  fall  when  the  favor,  which  had 
always  been  withholden,  was  changed  to  wrath, — when  the 
arm,  which  had  never  supported,  was  raised  to  destroy. 

6.  Methinks  I  see  it  now,  that  one  solitary,  adventurous 
vessel,  the  Mayflower  of  a  forlorn  hope,  freighted  with  the 
prospects  of  a  future  state,  and  bound  across  the  unknown 
sea.  I  behold  it  pursuing,  with  a  thousand  misgivings,  the 
uncertain,  the  tedious  voyage.  Suns  rise  and  set,  and  weeks 
and  months  pass ;  and  winter  surprises  them  on  the  deep,  but 
brings  them  not  in  sight  of  the  wished-for  shore. 

7.  I  see  them  now,  scantily  supplied  with  provisions, 
crowded  almost  to  suffocation  in  their  ill-stored  prison,  de- 
layed by  calms,  pursuing  a  circuitous  route ;  and  now  driven 
in  fury  before  the  raging  tempest,  on  the  high  and  giddy 
waves.  The  awful  voice  of  the  storm  howls  through  the  rig- 
ging ;  the  laboring  masts  seem  straining  from  their  base ;  the 
dismal  sound  of  the  pumps  is  heard ;  the  ship  leaps,  as  it  were, 
madly,  from  billow  to  billow ;  the  ocean  breaks,  and  settles 
with  ingulfing  floods  over  the  floating  deck,  and  beats,  with 
deadening,  shivering  weight,  against  the  staggered  vessel. 

8.  I  see  them,  escaped  from  these  perils,  pursuing  their  all 
but  desperate  undertaking,  and  landed,  at  last,  after  a  few 
months'  passage,  on  the  ice-clad  rocks  of  Plymouth,  weak, 
and  weary  from  the  voyage,  poorly  armed,  scantily  provi- 
sioned, depending  on  the  charity  of  their  shipmaster  for  a 
draught  of  beer  on  board,  drinking  nothing  but  water  on 
shore,  without  shelter,  without  means,  surrounded  by  hostile 
tribes. 

9.  Shut  now  the  volume  of  History,  and  tell  me,  on  any 
principle  of  human  probability,  what  shall  be  the  fate  of  this 
handful  of  adventurers.  Tell  me,  man  of  military  science,  in 
how  many  months  were  they  all  swept  off"  by  the  thirty  sav- 
age tribes  enumerated  within  the  early  limits  of  New  Eng- 
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land?  Tell  me,  politician,  how  long  did  this  shadow  of  a 
colony,  on  which  your  conventions  and  treaties  had  not 
smiled,  languish  on  the  distant  coast  ?  Student  of  history, 
compare  for  me  the  baffled  projects,  the  deserted  settlements, 
the  abandoned  adventures,  of  other  times,  and  find  the  par- 
allel of  this. 

10.  Was  it  the  winter's  storm,  beating  upon  the  houseless 
heads  of  women  and  children  ?  Was  it  hard  labor  and  spare 
meals  ?  Was  it  disease  ?  Was  it  the  tomahawk  ?  Was  it 
the  deep  malady  of  a  blighted  hope,  a  ruined  enterprise,  and 
a  broken  heart,  aching,  in  its  last  moments,  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  loved  and  left  beyond  the  sea?  Was  it  some,  or 
all  of  these  united,  that  hurried  this  forsaken  company  to 
their  melancholy  fate?  And  is  it  possible  that  neither  of 
these  causes,  that  not  all  of  them  combined,  were  able  to 
blast  this  bud  of  hope  ?  Is  it  possible,  that,  from  a  begin- 
ning so  feeble,  so  frail,  so  worthy  not  so  much  of  admiration 
as  of  pity,  there  has  gone  forth  a  progress  so  steady,  a  growth 
so  wonderful,  an  expansion  so  ample,  a  reality  so  important, 
a  promise,  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  so  glorious  ? 


lesso:n'  cxcv. 

BINO-EN"    ON    THE    RHINE. 
C.  E.  NORTON. 

1.  A  SOLDIER  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers : 

There  was  lack  of  woman's  nursing,  there  was  dearth  of 

woman's  tears ; 
But  a  comrade  stood  beside  him,  while  his  life-blood  ebb'd 

away, 
And  bent,  with  pitying  glances,  to  hear  what  he  might  say. 
The  dying  soldier  falter'd  as  he  took  that  comrade's  hand, 
And  he  said,  "  I  never  more  shall  see  my  own,  my  native 

land: 
Take  a  message,  and  a  token,  to  some  distant  friends  of 

mine; 
For  I  was  born  at  Bingen, — at  Bingen  on  the  Rhine. 
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2.  "  Tell  my  brothers  and  companions,  when  they  meet  and 
crowd  around 
To  hear  my  mournful  story,  in  the  pleasant  vineyard- 
ground, 
That  we  fought  the  battle  bravely,  and,  when  the  day  was 

done. 
Full  many  a  corse  lay  ghastly  pale  beneath  the  setting  sun. 

\ 


And  midst  the  dead  and  dying  were  some  grown  old  in 

wars ; 
The  death-wound  on  their  gallant  breasts,  the  last  of  many 

scars ; 
But  some  were  young,  and  suddenly  beheld  life's  morn 

decline ; 
And  one  had  come  from  Bingen,— fair  Bingen  on  the 

Rhine ! 
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3.  "  Tell  my  mother  that  her  other  sons  shall  comfort  her  old 

age, 
And  I  was  aye  a  truant  bird,  that  thought  his  home  a  cage : 
For  my  father  was  a  soldier,  and,  even  as  a  child, 
My  heart  leap'd  forth  to  hear  him  tell  of  struggles  fierce 

and  wild ; 
And  when  he  died,  and  left  us  to  divide  his  scanty  hoard, 
I  let  them  take  whate'er  they  would,  but  kept  my  father's 

sword ; 
And  with  boyish  love  I  hung  it  where  the  bright  light 

used  to  shine, 
On  the  cottage-wall  at  Bingen, — calm  Bingen  on  the  Rhine ! 

4.  "  Tell  my  sister  not  to  weep  for  me,  and  sob  with  drooping 

head, 

When  the  troops  are  marching  home  again,  with  glad  and 
gallant  tread ; 

But  to  look  upon  them  proudly,  with  a  calm  and  stead- 
fast eye, 

For  her  brother  was  a  soldier  too,  and  not  afraid  to  die. 

And,  if  a  comrade  seek  her  love,  I  ask  her  in  my  name 

To  listen  to  him  kindly,  without  regret  or  shame ; 

And  to  hang  the  old  sword  in  its  place,  ^my  father's  sword 
and  mine,) 

For  the  honor  of  old  Bingen, — dear  Bingen  on  the  Rhine ! 

6.  "  There's  another, — not  a  sister :  in  the  happy  days  gone  by 
You'd  have  known  her  by  the  merriment  that  sparkled  in 

her  eye ; 
Too  innocent  for  coquetry,  too  fond  for  idle  scorning ; 
Oh,  friend,  I  fear  the  lightest  heart  makes  sometimes 

heaviest  mourning ! 
Tell  her  the  last  night  of  my  life  (for  e'er  this  moon  be 

risen 
My  body  Avill  be  out  of  pain,  my  soul  be  out  of  prison) 
I  dream'd  I  stood  with  her  and  saw  the  yellow  sunlight 

shine 
On  the  vine-clad  hills  of  Bingen, — fair  Bingen  on  the 

Rhine! 
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6.  "  I  saw  the  blue  Rhine  sweep  along ;  I  heard,  or  seem'd  to 

hear, 
The  German  songs  we  used  to  sing,  in  chorus  sweet  and 

clear ; 
And  down  the  pleasant  river,  and  up  the  slanting  hill, 
The  echoing  chorus  sounded  through  the  evening  calm  and 

still ; 
And  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  on  me,  as  we  pass'd,  with 

friendly  talk, 
Down  many  a  path  beloved  of  yore,  and  well-remember'd 

walk; 
And  her  little  hand  lay  lightly,  confidingly,  in  mine : 
But  we'll  meet  no  more  at  Bingen, — loved  Bingen  on  the 

Rhine !" 

7.  His  voice  grew  faint  and  hoarser ;  his  grasp  was  childish 

weak. 
His  eyes  put  on  a  dying  look ;  he  sighed,  and  ceased  to 

speak : 
His  comrade  bent  to  lift  him,  but  the  spark  of  life  had  fled : 
The  soldier  of  the  Legion  in  a  foreign  land  was  dead ! 
And  the  soft  moon  rose  up  slowly,  and  calmly  she  look'd 

down 
On  the  red  sand  of  the  battle-field,  with  bloody  corpses 

strown ; 
Yea,  calmly  on  that  dreadful  scene  her  pale  light  seem'd 

to  shine, 
As  it  shone  on  distant  Bingen,— fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine ! 


LESSOM  CXCVI. 

ANTONY'S    SPEECH    TO    THE    PEOPLE    ON    THE 
death:    Olf    dESAR,. 

SHAKSPEARE, 

1.  Feiends,  Romans,  countrymen !  lend  me  your  ears. 
I  come  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
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The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones ; 
S(i  let  it  be  with  Cseaar !    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Caesar  was  ambitious. 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Caesar  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man, 
(So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men,) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 


He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me ; 

But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man ! 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept. 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff; 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honorable  man. 


I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke ; 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause ; 

What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him? 

O  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 

And  men  have  lost  their  reason !    Bear  with  me ; 

My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar ; 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world ;  now  lies  he  there. 

And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence ! 
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4.  O  masters,  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 

Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

I  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 

Who,  you  all  know,  are  honorable  men. 

I  will  n6t  do  them  wrong ;  I  rather  choose 

To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  j'ou, 

Than  I  will  wrong  such  honorable  men. 

But  here's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar; 

I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  'tis  his  will. 

Let  but  the  commons  hear  his  testament, 

(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 

And  they  would  go,  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 

And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  blood ; 

Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 

Unto  their  issue ! 

5.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 

'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look !  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through ! 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made ! 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ! 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  follow'd  it ! 

6.  This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ! 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 

Quite  vanquish'd  him.    Then  burst  his  mighty  heart ! 

And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 

Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell ! 

Oh,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrj'^men ! 

Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down, 

Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us ! 
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Oh,  now  you  weep ;  and  I  perceive  you  feel 

The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops ! 

Kind  souls !    What !  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 

Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  look  you  here ! 

Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  by  traitors ! 

7.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 

They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honorable ! 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honorable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  pome  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts ; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is ; 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain,  blunt  man. 
That  love  my  friend ;  and  that  they  know  full  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 

8.  For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  blood.     I  only  speak  right  on. 

I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know ; 

Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dumb  mouths ; 

And  bid  them  speak  for  me.     But,  were  I  Brutus, 

And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 

Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 

In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 

The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny ! 


LESSOJf  CXCVII. 

3VrA.N3S"ERS    I]Sr    nSTKAV    YOPtlC    IIST    EA.RLY   TIIMES. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING. 

1.  The  houses  of  the  higher  class  were  generally  con- 
structed of  wood,  excepting  the  gable  end,  which  was  of 
small  black-and-yellow  Dutch  bricks,  and  always  faced  on 
the  street ;  as  our  ancestors,  like  their  descendants,  were  very 
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much  given  to  outward  show,  and  were  noted  for  putting  the 
best  foot  foremost.  The  house  Avas  always  furnished  with 
abundance  of  large  doors  and  small  windows  on  every  floor ; 
the  date  of  its  erection  was  curiously  designated  by  iron  fig- 
ures on  the  front ;  and  on  the  top  of  the  roof  was  perched  a 
fierce  little  weathercock,  to  let  the  family  into  the  important 
secret  which  way  the  wind  blew. 

2.  These  pointed  so  many  different  ways  that  every  man 
could  have  a  wind  to  his  mind ;  and  you  would  have  thought 
old  iEolus  had  set  his  bags  of  wind  adrift,  pellmell,  to  gam- 
bol about  this  windy  metropolis.  The  most  stanch  and  loyal 
citizens,  however,  always  went  according  to  the  weathercock 
on  the  top  of  the  governor's  house, — which  was  certainly  the 
most  correct,  as  he  had  a  trusty  servant  employed  every 
morning  to  climb  up  and  point  it  whichever  way  the  wind 
blew.  In  those  good  days  of  simplicity  and  sunshine,  a  pas- 
sion for  cleanliness  was  the  leading  principle  in  domestic 
economy,  and  the  universal  test  of  an  able  housewife, — a 
character  which  formed  the  utmost  ambition  of  our  unen- 
lightened grandmothers. 

3.  The  front  door  was  never  opened  except  on  marriages, 
funerals.  New  Year's  day,  the  festival  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  some 
such  great  occasion.  It  was  ornamented  with  a  gorgeous 
brass  knocker  curiously  wrought,  sometimes  into  the  device 
of  a  dog,  and  sometimes  of  a  lion's  head,  and  was  daily  bur- 
nished with  such  religious  zeal  that  it  was  ofttimes  worn  out 
by  the  very  precautions  taken  for  its  preservation.  The  whole 
house  was  constantly  in  a  state  of  inundation,  under  the  dis- 
cipline of  mops,  and  brooms,  and  scrubbing-brushes;  and 
the  good  housewives  of  those  days  were  a  sort  of  amphibious 
animal,  deHghting  exceedingly  to  be  dabbling  in  water,  inso- 
much that  a  historian  of  the  day  gravely  tells  us  that  many 
of  his  townswomen  grew  to  have  webbed  fingers  like  unto  a 
duck :  but  this  I  look  upon  to  be  a  mere  sport  of  fancy,  or, 
what  is  worse,  a  willful  misrepresentation. 

4.  The  grand  parlor  was  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  where  the 
passion  for  cleaning  was  indulged  Avithout  control.  In  this 
sacred  apartment  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  excepting 
the  mistress  and  her  confidential  maid,  who  visited  it  once  a 
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week  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  thorough  cleaning  and 
putting  things  to  rights,  always  taking  the  precaution  of 
leaving  their  shoes  at  the  door,  and  entering  devoutly  on 
their  stocking  feet.  After  scrubbing  the  floor,  sprinkling  it 
with  fine  sand, — which  was  curiously  stroked  into  angles, 
and  curves,  and  rhomboids,  with  a  broom, — after  washing 
the  windows,  rubbing  and  polishing  the  furniture,  and  put- 
ting a  new  bunch  of  evergreens  in  the  fireplace,  the  window- 
shutters  were  again  closed  to  keep  out  the  flies,  and  the  room 
carefully  locked  up  until  the  revolution  of  time  brought 
round  the  weekly  cleaning-day. 

5.  In  those  happy  days,  a  well-regulated  family  always 
rose  with  the  dawn,  dined  at  eleven,  and  went  to  bed  at  sun- 
down. Dinner  was  invariably  a  private  meal,  and  the  fat 
old  burghers  showed  incontestable  symptoms  of  disapproba- 
tion and  uneasiness  at  being  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a 
neighbor  on  such  occasions.  But,  though  our  worthy  ances- 
tors were  thus  singularly  averse  to  giving  dinners,  yet  they 
kept  up  the  social  bonds  of  intimacy  by  occasional  banquet- 
ings,  called  tea-parties.  These  fashionable  parties  were  gen- 
erally confined  to  the  higher  classes,  or  noblesse ;  that  is  to 
say,  such  as  kept  their  own  cows  and  drove  their  own  wagons. 

6.  The  company  commonly  assembled  at  three  o'clock,  and 
went  away  about  six,  unless  it  was  in  winter-time,  when  the 
fashionable  hours  were  a  little  earlier,  that  the  ladies  might 
get  home  before  dark.  I  do  not  find  that  they  ever  treated 
their  company  to  iced  creams,  jellies,  or  syllabubs,  or  regaled 
them  with  musty  almonds,  moldy  raisins,  or  sour  oranges, 
as  is  often  done  in  the  present  age  of  refinement.  Our  an- 
cestors were  fond  of  more  sturdy,  substantial  fare.  The  tea- 
table  was  crowned  with  a  huge  earthen  dish  well  stored  with 
slices  of  fat  pork,  fried  brown,  cut  into  morsels  and  swim- 
ming in  gravy. 

7.  The  company,  being  seated  around  the  genial  board, 
and  each  furnished  with  a  fork,  evinced  their  dexterity  in 
launching  at  the  fattest  pieces  of  this  mighty  dish,  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  sailors  harpoon  porpoises  at  sea,  or  our 
Indians  spear  salmon  in  the  lakes.  Sometimes  the  table  was 
graced  with  immense  apple-pies,  or  saucers  full  of  preserved 
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peaches  and  pears ;  but  it  was  always  sure  to  boast  of  an 
enormous  dish  of  balls  of  sweetened  dough  fried  in  hog's  fat, 
and  called  dough-nuts, — a  delicious  kind  of  cake,  at  present 
scarce  known  in  this  city,  excepting  in  genuine  Dutch  fam- 
ilies. The  tea  was  served  out  of  a  majestic  delft  tea-pot,  or- 
namented with  paintings  of  fat  little  Dutch  shepherds  and 
shepherdesses  tending  pigs, — with  boats  sailing  in  the  air, 
and  houses  built  in  the  clouds,  and  sundry  other  Dutch 
fantasies. 

8.  The  beaux  distinguished  themselves  by  their  adroitness 
in  replenishing  this  pot  from  a  huge  copper  tea-kettle,  which 
would  have  made  the  pigmy  macaronies  of  these  degenerate 
days  sweat  merely  to  look  at  it.  To  sweeten  the  beverage,  a 
lump  of  sugar  was  laid  beside  each  cup,  and  the  company 
alternately  nibbled  and  sipped  with  great  decorum,  until  an 
improvement  was  introduced  by  a  shrewd  and  economic  old 
lady,  which  was  to  suspend  a  large  lump  directly  over  the 
tea-table  by  a  string  from  the  ceiling,  so  that  it  could  be 
swung  from  mouth  to  mouth, — an  ingenious  expedient, 
which  is  still  kept  up  by  some  families  in  Albany,  but  which 
prevails  without  exception  in  Communipaw,  Bergen,  Flat- 
Bush,  and  all  our  uncontaminated  Dutch  villages. 


LESSOJi  CXCVIIL 

THE    "WOXJlSriDEr)    SOLDIER. 
J.   W.   WATSON. 

Steady,  boys,  steady ! 

Keep  your  arms  ready, 
God  only  knows  whom  we  may  meet  here. 

Don't  let  me  be  taken — 

I'd  rather  awaken 
To-morrow,  in — no  matter  where. 
Than  lie  in  that  foul  prison-hole — over  there. 

Step  slowly ! 
Speak  lowly ! 
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The  rocks  may  have  life ; 

Lay  me  down  m  the  hollow ; 

We  are  out  of  the  strife. 
Good  heavens !  the  foeman  may  track  me  in  blood, 
For  this  hole  in  my  breast  is  outpouring  a  flood. 
No !  no  surgeon  for  me ;  he  can  give  me  no  aid ; 
The  surgeon  I  want  is  a  pickaxe  and  spade. 
What,  Morris,  a  tear  ?     Why,  shame  on  you,  man ! 
I  thought  you  a  hero ;  but  since  you  began 
To  whimper  and  cry,  like  a  girl  in  her  teens, 
Old  fellow !  I  don't  know  what  the  mischief  it  means. 

3.  Well !  well !  I  am  rough,  'tis  a  very  rough  school, 
This  life  of  a  trooper — but  yet  I'm  no  fool ! 

I  know  a  brave  man,  and  a  friend  from  a  foe  ; 
And,  boys,  that  you  love  me,  I  certainly  know. 

But  wasn't  it  grand. 
When  they  came  down  the  hill  over  sloughing  and 

sand? 
But  we  stood — did  we  not? — like  immovable  rock, 
Unheeding  their  balls  and  repelling  their  shock. 

Did  you  mind  the  loud  cry, 

When,  as  turning  to  fly. 
Our  men  sprang  upon  them  determined  to  die  ? 

Oh,  wasn't  it  grand  ? 
God  help  the  poor  wretches  who  fell  in  the  fight; 
No  time  was  there  given  for  prayers  or  for  flight. 
They  fell  by  the  score,  in  the  crash,  hand  to  hand, 
And  they  mingled  their  blood  with  the  sloughing  and 
sand. 

Huzza ! 
Great  heaven !  this  bullet-hole  gapes  like  a  grave ; 
Ah !  sure  was  the  aim  of  the  traitorous  knave ! 
Is  there  never  a  one  of  you  knows  how  to  pray. 
Or  speak  for  a  man  as  his  life  ebbs  away  ? 

Pray!  Pray! 

4.  Our  Father !  our  Father !  why  don't  you  proceed  ? 
Can't  you  see  I  am  dying?    Great  God,  how  I  bleed ! 

Ebbing  away ! 
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Ebbing  away  !    The  light  of  the  day  is  turning  to  gray. 

Pray !  Pray ! 
Our  Father  in  Heaven — boys,  tell  me  the  rest, 
While  I  stanch  the  hot  blood  from  this  hole  in  my 

breast. 
There's  something  about  the  forgiveness  of  sin ; 
Put  that  in !  put  that  in ! — and  then 
I'll  follow  your  words  and  say  an  amen. 

Here,  Morris,  old  fellow,  get  hold  of  my  hand, 
And,  Wilson,  my  comrade — oh !  wasn't  it  grand 
When  they  came  down  the  hill  like  a  thunder-charged 

cloud, 
And  were  scattered  like  mist  by  our  brave  little  crowd  ? 
Where's  Wilson — my  comrade — here,  stoop  down  your 

head, 
Can't  you  say  a  short  prayer  for  the  dying  and  dead  ? 

6.  "  Christ-God,  who  died  for  sinners  all, 

Hear  thou  this  suppliant  wanderer's  cry ; 
Let  not  e'en  this  poor  sparrow  fall 

Unheeded  by  thy  gracious  eye ; 
Throw  wide  thy  gates  to  let  him  in, 

And  take  him  pleading  to  thine  arms ; 
Forgive,  O  Lord,  his  life-long  sin, 

And  quiet  all  his  fierce  alarms." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  comrade,  for  singing  that  hymn, 
It  is  light  to  my  path, — now  my  sight  has  grown  dim — 
I  am  dying — bend  down— till  I  touch  you  once  more ; 
Don't  forget  me,  old  fellow— God  prosper  this  war! 
Confusion  to  enemies ! — keep  hold  of  my  hand — 
And  float  our  dear  flag  o'er  a  prosperous  land !" 
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LESSOM  CXCIX. 

a?HE    BA-RON'S    HjiVST    B-A.NQTJET. 
ALBEBX  G.  6K£ENE. 

1.  O'er  a  low  couch  a  setting  sun 

Had  thrown  its  latest  ray, 
Where,  in  his  last  strong  agony, 

A  dying  warrior  lay, — 
The  stern  old  Baron  Rudiger, 

Whose  frame  had  ne'er  been  bent 
By  wasting  pain,  till  time  and  toil 

Its  iron  strength  had  spent. 

2.  "  They  come  around  me  here,  and  say 

My  days  of  life  are  o'er, — 
That  I  shall  mount  my  noble  steed 

And  lead  my  band  no  more ; 
They  come,  and  to  my  beard  they  dare 

To  tell  me,  now,  that  I, 
Their  own  liege-lord  and  master  born, 

That  I — ha !  ha ! — must  die ! 

3.  "And  what  is  death  ?    I've  dared  him  oft 

Before  the  Paynim's  spear ; 
Think  ye  he's  enter'd  at  my  gate, — 

Has  come  to  seek  me  here  ? 
I've  met  him,  faced  him,  scorn'd  him, 

When  the  fight  was  raging  hot : 
I'll  try  his  might ;  I'll  brave  his  power. 

Defy,  and  fear  him  not ! 


/y^ 


"  Ho !  sound  the  tocsin  from  the  tower, 

And  fire  the  culverin  ! 
Bid  each  retainer  arm  with  speed ; 
Call  every  vassal  in  ! 
f  Up  with  my  banner  on  the  wall ! 
f^  A      The  banquet  board  prepare ! 
•'^  ^  I  Throw  wide  the  portal  of  my  hall, 
And  bring  my  armor  there !" 


2E 
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A  hundred  hands  were  busy  then ; 

The  banquet  forth  was  spread, 
And  rang  the  heavy  oaken  floor 

With  many  a  martial  tread ; 
While,  from  the  rich,  dark  tracery 

Along  the  vaulted  wall. 
Lights  gleam'd  on  harness,  plume,  and  spear, 

O'er  the  proud  old  Gothic  hall. 


Fast  hurrying  through  the  outer  gate, 

The  mail'd  retainers  pour'd, — 
On  through  the  portal's  frowning  arch,- 

And  throng'd  around  the  board. 
While  at  its  head,  within  his  dark. 

Carved  oaken  chair  of  state, 
Arm'd  cap-a-pie,  stern  Rudiger, 

With  girded  falchion,  sate. 


7.  r  "  Fill  every  beaker  up,  my  men ! 
.^  ^\      Pour  forth  the  cheering  wine ! 
*^  -^  I  There's  life  and  strength  in  every  drop ; 
Thanksgiving  to  the  vine ! 
Are  ye  all  there,  my  vassals  true  ? 
p*        Mine  eyes  are  waxing  dim ; 
/•4  4 1  Fill  round,  my  tried  and  fearless  ones, 
1     Each  goblet  to  the  brim ! 


8.  "  Ye're  there,  but  yet  I  see  you  not ! 
f     Draw  forth  each  trusty  sword, 
/^p*^  And  let  me  hear  your  faithful  steel 
[     Clash  once  around  my  board  ! 
I  hear  it  faintly,     (p'/')  Louder  yet  I 
jj-y  2        What  clogs  my  heavy  breath  ? 
py*    Up,  all !  and  shout  for  Rudiger, 
'  Defiance  unto  Death  !' " 
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Bowl  rang  to  bowl,  steel  clang'd  to  steel, 

And  rose  a  deafening  cry, 
That  made  the  torches  flare  around. 

And  shook  the  flags  on  high : 
"  Ho !  cravens !  do  ye  fear  him  ? 

Slaves !  traitors !  have  ye  flown  ? 
Ho !  cowards  !  have  ye  left  me 

To  meet  him  here  alone  ? 


10.  "  But  I  defy  him !     Let  him  come !" 

Down  rang  the  massy  cup, 
While  from  its  sheath  the  ready  blade 

Came  flashing  half-way  up ; 
And,  with  the  black  and  heavy  plumes 

Scarce  trembling  on  his  head, 
There,  in  his  dark,  carved  oaken  chair, 

Old  Rudiger  sat, — dead ! 
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LESSOJf  CC. 

THE    BIBLE ITS    BEEP    AND    XjA.STIN&   I»0"WER. 

T.  PAKKEB. 

1.  For  the  deep  and  lasting  poAver  of  the  Bible  there  must 
be  an  adequate  cause.  That  nothing  comes  of  nothing  is 
true  all  the  world  over.  It  is  no  light  thing  to  hold,  with  an 
electric  chain,  a  thousand  hearts,  though  but  an  hour,  beat- 
ing and  bounding  with  such  fiery  speed.  What  is  it  then  to 
hold  the  Christian  world,  and  that  for  centuries?  Are  men 
fed  with  chaff  and  husks  ? 

2.  The  authors  we  reckon  great,  whose  word  is  in  the  news- 
paper, and  the  market-place,  whose  articulate  breath  now 
sways  the  nation's  mind, — will  soon  pass  away,  giving  place 
to  other  great  men  of  a  season,  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow 
them  to  eminence  and  then  to  oblivion.  Some  thousand 
"  famous  writers  "  come  up  in  this  century,  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  next.  But  the  silver  cord  of  the  Bible  is  not  loosed,  nor 
its  golden  bowl  broken,  as  Time  chronicles  its  tens  of  cen- 
turies passed  by. 

3.  Has  the  human  race  gone  mad  ?  Time  sits  as  a  refiner 
of  metal ;  the  dross  is  piled  in  forgotten  heaps,  but  the  pure 
gold  is  reserved  for  use,  passes  into  the  ages,  and  is  current  a 
thousand  years  hence  as  well  as  to-day.  It  is  only  real  merit 
that  can  long  pass  for  such.  Tinsel  will  rust  in  the  storms 
of  life.     False  weights  are  soon  detected  there. 

4.  It  is  only  a  heart  that  can  speak,  deep  and  true,  to  a 
heart ;  a  mind  to  a  mind ;  a  soul  to  a  soul ;  wisdom  to  the 
wise,  and  religion  to  the  pious.  There  must  then  be  in  the 
Bible,  mind,  conscience,  heart  and  soul,  wisdom  and  religion. 
Were  it  otherwise,  how  could  millions  find  in  it  their  law- 
giver, friend,  and  prophet  ?  Some  of  the  greatest  of  human 
institutions  seem  built  on  the  Bible;  such  things  will  not 
stand  on  heaps  of  chaff  but  on  mountains  of  rocks. 
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••HO"W    THEY    BROXJO-HT    THE    O-OOD    NEAVS    FROlVt 
GHENT    TO    ui^IX." 

E.  BROWNING. 

1.  I  SPRANG  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he ; 

I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three ; 
"Good  speed!"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gate  bolts  un- 
drew; 
"  Speed !"  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through ; 
Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

2.  Not  a  word  to  each  other ;  we  kept  the  great  pace 
Neck  by  neck,  stride  for  stride,  never  changing  our  place; 
I  turned  in  my  saddle  and  made  its  girths  tight, 

Then  shortened  each  stirrup,  and  set  the  pique  right, 
Rebuckled  the  check-strap,  chained  slacker  the  bit, — 
Nor  galloped  less  steadily  Roland,  a  whit. 

3.  'Twas  moonset  at  starting ;  but,  while  we  drew  near 
Lokeren,  the  cocks  crew  and  twilight  dawned  clear ; 
At  Boom,  a  great  yellow  star  came  out  to  see ; 

At  Diiffeld,  'twas  morning  as  plain  as  could  be ; 
And  from  Mechlin  church-steeple  Ave  heard  the  half- 
chime. 
So  Joris  broke  silence  with  "  Yet  there  is  time !" 

4.  At  ^rschot,  up  leaped  of  a  sudden  the  sun, 
And  against  him  the  cattle  stood  black  every  one, 
To  stare  through  the  mist  at  us  galloping  past. 
And  I  saw  my  stout  galloper,  Roland,  at  last. 
With  resolute  shoulders,  each  butting  away 

The  haze,  as  some  bluff  river  headland  its  spray. 

5.  And  his  low  head  and  crest,  just  one  sharp  ear  bent  back 
For  my  voice,  and  the  other  pricked  out  on  his  track ; 
And  one  eye's  black  intelligence, — ever  that  glance 
O'er  its  white  edge  at  me,  his  own  master,  askance ! 
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And  the  thick  heavy  spume-flakes  which  aye  and  anon 
His  fierce  lips  shook  upward  in  galloping  on. 

6.  By  Hasselt,  Dirck  groaned ;  and  cried  Joris,  "  Stay  spur ! 
Your  Ross  galloped  bravely,  the  fault's  not  in  her, 
We'll  remember  at  Aix" — for  one  heard  the  quick  wheeze 
Of  her  chest,  saw  the  stretched  neck  and  staggering  knees. 
And  sunk  tail,  and  horrible  heave  of  the  flank. 

As  down  on  her  haunches  she  shuddered  and  sank. 

7.  So  we  were  left  galloping,  Joris  and  I, 

Past  Loos  and  past  Tongres,  no  cloud  in  the  sky ; 
The  broad  sun  above  laughed  a  pitiless  laugh, 
Neath  our  feet  broke  the  brittle  bright  stubble  like  chaff; 
Till  over  by  Dalhem  a  dome-spire  sprang  white, 
And  "  gallop,"  gasped  Joris,  "  for  Aix  is  in  sight !" 

8.  How  they'll  greet  us !" — and  all  in  a  moment  his  roan 
Rolled  neck  and  croup  over,  lay  dead  as  a  stone ; 

And  there  was  my  Roland  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
Of  the  news  which  alone  could  save  Aix  from  her  fate, 
With  his  nostrils  like  pits  full  of  blood  to  the  brim, 
And  with  circles  of  red  for  his  eye-sockets'  rim, 

9.  Then  I  cast  loose  my  buff-coat,  each  holster  let  fall. 
Shook  off  both  my  jack-boots,  let  go  belt  and  all. 
Stood  up  in  the  stirrup,  leaned,  patted  his  ear. 

Called  my  Roland  his  pet  name,  my  horse  without  peer, 
Clapped  my  hands,  laughed  and  sang,  any  noise,  bad  or 

good. 
Till  at  length  into  Aix  Roland  galloped  and  stood. 
10.  And  all  I  remember  is  friends  flocking  round 

As  I  sate  with  his  head  'twixt  my  knees  on  the  ground, 
And  no  voice  but  was  praising  this  Roland  of  mine, 
As  I  poured  down  his  throat  our  last  measure  of  wine, 
Which,  (the  burgesses  voted  by  common  consent,) 
Was  no  more  than  his  due  Avho  brought  good  news  from 
Ghent. 
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LESSOJ^  ecu. 

nxiTY   OF   ILiITER,-A.K,Y    IkCElS"   TO    THEIR,   COUNTRY. 

T.   S.   GRIMKE. 

1.  We  cannot  honor  our  country  with  too  deep  a  rever- 
ence; we  cannot  love  her  with  an  afifection  too  pure  and 
fervent ;  we  cannot  serve  her  with  an  energy  of  purpose  or  a 
faithfulness  of  zeal  too  steadfast  and  ardent.  And  what  is 
our  country  ?  It  is  not  the  East,  with  her  hills  and  her  val- 
leys, with  her  countless  sails  and  the  rocky  ramparts  of  her 
shores.  It  is  not  the  North,  with  her  thousand  villages  and 
her  harvest  home,  with  her  frontiers  of  the  lake  and  the 
ocean.  It  is  not  the  West,  with  her  forest-seas  and  her  inland 
isles,  with  her  luxuriant  expanses  clothed  in  the  verdant  corn, 
with  her  beautiful  Ohio  and  her  majestic  Missouri.  Nor  is 
it  yet  the  South,  opulent  in  the  mimic  snow  of  the  cotton,  in 
the  rich  plantations  of  the  rustling  cane,  and  in  the  golden 
robes  of  the  rice-fields.  What  are  these  but  the  sister  fami- 
lies of  one  greater,  better,  holier  family,  our  country  ? 

2.  I  come  not  here  to  speak  the  dialect,  or  to  give  the  coun- 
sels of  the  patriot-statesman.  But  I  come,  a  patriot-scholar, 
to  vindicate  the  rights  and  to  plead  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican Literature.  And  be  assured  that  we  cannot,  as  patriot- 
scholars,  think  too  highly  of  that  country,  or  sacrifice  too 
much  for  her.  And  let  us  never  forget — let  us  rather  remem- 
ber, with  a  religious  awe — that  the  union  of  these  States  is 
indispensable  to  our  literature,  as  it  is  to  our  national  inde- 
pendence and  civil  liberties,  to  our  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
improvement. 

3.  If,  indeed,  we  desire  to  behold  a  literature  like  that, 
which  has  sculptured  with  such  energy  of  expression,  which 
has  painted  so  faithfully  and  vividly,  the  crimes,  the  vices, 
the  follies  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe ;  if  we  desire  that 
our  land  should  furnish  for  the  orator  and  the  novelist,  for 
the  painter  and  the  poet,  age  after  age,  the  wild  and  romantic 
scenery  of  war ;  the  glittering  march  of  armies,  and  the  rev- 
elry of  the  camps ;  the  shrieks  and  blasphemies  and  aU  the 
horrors  of  the  battle-field;  the  desolation  of  the  harvest,  and 
the  burning  cottage;  the  storm,  the  sack,  and  the  ruin  of 
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cities ;  if  we  desire  to  unchain  the  furious  passions  of  jealousy 
and  selfishness,  of  hatred,  revenge,  and  ambition, — those  lions 
that  now  sleep  harmless  in  their  den ;  if  we  desire  that  the 
lake,  the  river,  the  ocean,  should  blush  with  the  blood  of 
brothers ;  that  the  winds  should  waft  from  the  land  to  the 
sea,  from  the  sea  to  the  land,  the  roar  and  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle; that  the  very  mountain-tops  should  become  altars  for 
the  sacrifice  of  brothers  ;  if  we  desire  that  these,  and  such  as 
these, — the  elements,  to  an  incredible  extent,  of  the  literature 
of  the  Old  World, — should  be  the  elements  of  our  literature ; 
then,  but  then  only,  let  us  hurl  from  its  pedestal  the  majes- 
tic statue  of  our  Union,  and  scatter  its  fragments  over  all  our 
land. 

4.  But,  if  we  covet  for  our  country  the  noblest,  purest,  love- 
liest literature  the  world  has  ever  seen, — such  a  literature  as 
shall  honor  God,  and  bless  mankind ;  a  literature,  whose  smiles 
might  play  upon  an  angel's  face,  whose  tears  "  would  not 
stain  an  angel's  cheek," — then  let  us  cling  to  the  union  of 
these  States,  with  a  patriot's  love,  with  a  scholar's  enthusiasm, 
with  a  Christian's  hope.  In  her  heavenly  character,  as  a 
holocaust  self-sacrificed  to  God,  at  the  hight  of  her  glory,  as 
the  ornament  of  a  free,  educated,  peaceful,  Christian  people, 
American  Literature  will  find  that  the  intellectual  spirit  is 
her  very  tree  of  life,  and  the  Union  her  garden  of  paradise. 


LESSOJf  CCIII. 

THE   VXTLTTJUE   AND    CAPTIVE   INFANT. 

ANONYMOUS. 

1.  I've  been  among  the  mighty  Alps,  and  wander'd  through 

their  vales. 
And  heard  the  honest  mountaineers  relate  their  dismal 

tales ; 
As  round  the  cotter's  blazing  hearth,  when  their  daily 

work  was  o'er, 
They  spake  of  those  who  disappear'd,  and  ne'er  were 

heard  of  more. 
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2.  And  there  I,  from  a  shepherd,  heard  a  narrative  of  fear, — 
A  tale  to  rend  a  mortal  heart,  which  mothers  might  not 

hear; 

The  tears  were  standing  in  his  eyes,  his  voice  was  trem- 
ulous ; 

But,  wiping  all  those  tears  away,  he  told  his  story  thus : — 

3.  "It  is  among  these  barren  cliflFs  the  ravenous  vulture 

dwells, 
Who  never  fattens  on  the  prey  which  from  afar  he 

smells. 
Bat,  patient,  watching  hour  on  hour,  upon  a  Ipfty  rock, 
He  singles  out  some  truant  lamb,  a  victim  from  the 

flock. 

4.  "  One  cloudless  Sabbath  summer  morn,  the  sun  was  rising 

high, 
When  from  my  children  on  the  green  I  heard  a  fearful 

cry; 
As  if  some  awful  deed  were  done, — a  shriek  of  grief  and 

pain. 
A  cry  I  humbly  trust  in  God  I  ne'er  may  hear  again. 

5.  "  I  hurried  out  to  learn  the  cause,  but,  overwhelm'd  with 

fright. 

The  children  never  ceased  to  shriek ;  and  from  my  fren- 
zied sight 

I  miss'd  the  youngest  of  my  babes,  the  darling  of  my 
care: 

But  something  caught  my  searching  eyes,  slow  sailing 
through  the  air. 

6.  "  Oh,  what  an  awful  spectacle  to  meet  a  father's  eye ! 
His  infant  made  a  vulture's  prey,  with  terror  to  descry, 
And  know,  with  agonizing  heart,  and  with  a  maniac 

rave, 
That  earthly  power  could  not  avail  that  innocent  to 
save ! 
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7.  "  My  infant  stretched  his  little  hands  imploringly  to  me, 
And  struggled  with  the  ravenous  bird,  all  vainly,  to  get 

free! 
At  intervals  I  heard  his  cries,  as  loud  he  shriek'd  and 

scream'd ! 
Until  upon  the  azure  sky  a  lessening  spot  he  seem'd. 


8.  "  The  vulture  flapp'd  his  sail-like  wings,  though  heavily 

he  flew ; 
A  mote  upon  the  sun's  bright  face  he  seem'd  unto  my 

view. 
But  once  I  thought  I  saw  him  stoop,  as  if  he  would 

alight : 
'Twas   only  a  delusive  thought,  for   all  had  vanish'd 

quite. 
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9.  "All  search  was  vain,  and  years  had  pass'd: — that  child 

was  ne'er  forgot ; 
When  once  a  daring  hunter  climb 'd  unto  a  lofty  spot ; 
From  thence,  upon  a  rugged  crag  the  chamois  never 

reach'd, 
He  saw  an  infant's  fleshless  bones,  the  elements  had 

bleach'd ! 

10.  "  I  clamber'd  up  that  rugged  cliff;  I  could  not  stay  away ; 
I  knew  they  were  my  infant's  bones  thus  hastening  to 

decay. 
A  tatter'd  garment  yet  remain'd,  though  torn  to  many  a 

shred, 
The  crimson  cap  he  wore  that  morn  was  still  upon  his 
,  head." 

11.  That  dreary  spot  is  pointed  out  to  travellers  passing  by, 
Who  often  stand,  and,  musing,  gaze,  nor  go  without  a 

sigh ; 
And,  as  I  journey'd  the  next  morn  along  my  sunny  way, 
The  precipice  was  shown  to  me  whereon  the  infant  lay. 


LEssojf  car. 

SON"GS    OF    THK    N"ia-HT. 
C.   H    SPURGEON. 


1.  The  world  hath  its  night.  It  seemeth  necessary  that  it 
should  have  one.  The  sun  shineth  by  day,  and  men  go  forth 
to  their  labors ;  but  they  grow  weary,  and  nightfall  cometh 
on,  like  a  sweet  boon  from  heaven.  The  darkness  draweth 
the  curtains,  and  shutteth  out  the  light,  which  might  prevent 
our  eyes  from  slumber ;  while  the  sweet,  calm  stillness  of  the 
night  permits  us  to  rest  upon  the  lap  of  ease,  and  there  for- 
get awhile  our  cares,  until  the  morning  sun  appeareth,  and 
an  angel  puts  his  hand  upon  the  curtain,  and  undraws  it  once 
again,  touches  our  eyelids,  and  bids  us  rise,  and  proceed  to 
the  labors  of  the  day. 
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2.  Night  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  men  enjoy ;  we  have 
many  reasons  to  thank  God  for  it.  Yet  night  is  to  many  a 
gloomy  season.  There  is  "the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
darkness;"  there  is  "the  terror  by  night;"  there  is  the  dread 
of  robbers  and  of  fell  disease,  with  all  those  fears  that  the 
timorous  know,  when  they  have  no  light  wherewith  they  can 
discern  objects. 

3.  It  is  then  they  fancy  that  spiritual  creatures  walk  the 
earth  ;  though,  if  they  knew  rightly,  they  would  find  it  to  be 
true,  that 

"  Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  this  earth, 
Unseen,  both  when  we  sleep,  and  when  we  wake," 

and  that  at  all  times  they  are  round  about  us — not  more  by 
night  than  by  day.  Night  is  the  season  of  terror  d,nd  alarm 
to  most  men.     Yet  even  night  hath  its  songs. 

4.  Have  you  never  stood  by  the  seaside  at  night,  and  heard 
the  pebbles  sing,  and  the  waves  chant  God's  glories?  Or 
have  you  never  risen  from  your  couch,  and  thrown  up  the 
window  of  your  chamber,  and  listened  there?  Listened  to 
what?  Silence — save  now  and  then  a  murmuring  sound, 
which  seems  sweet  music  then.  And  have  you  not  fancied 
that  you  heard  the  harp  of  God  playing  in  heaven  ? 

5.  Did  you  not  conceive,  that  yon  stars,  that  those  eyes  of 
God,  looking  down  on  you,  were  also  mouths  of  song — that 
every  star  was  singing  God's  glory,  singing,  as  it  shone,  its 
mighty  Maker,  and  his  lawful,  well  deserved  praise?  Night 
hath  its  songs.  We  need  not  much  poetry  in  our  spirit, 
to  catch  the  song  of  night,  and  hear  the  spheres  as  they 
chant  praises  which  are  loud  to  the  heart,  though  they  be 
silent  to  the  ear — the  praises  of  the  mighty  God,  who  bears 
up  the  unpillared  arch  of  heaven,  and  moves  the  stars  in 
their  courses. 
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LESSOJ^  CCV. 


KLE&y   "WRITTEN   IN  A.  COUNTRY    CHURCH-YARD. 

THOMAS  GRAY, 

Thomas  Gray  was  born  in  London,  in  1716.  He  was  a  profound  scholar,  and 
possessed  a  refined  taste  in  painting,  architecture,  and  gardening.  His  poems 
are  few,  but  elegant  and  sublime.' 

Curfew,  (from  the  French  couvre-feu,  cover-fire,)  a  bell  rung  at  night  as  a 
signal  to  the  inhabitants  to  cover  their  fires  and  retire  to  rest.  This  practice 
originated  from  an  old  English  law,  which  required  that,  at  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  at  eight  o'clock,  every  one  should  put  out  his  light  and  go  to  bed. 

1.  The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day ; 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea ; 
The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

2.  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds ; 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds. 

3.  Save  that,  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign.    . 

4.  Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 

Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  moldering  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid. 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

5.  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 
The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

6.  For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care  ; 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 
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7.  Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield  ; 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke : 
How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  steady  stroke ! 

8.  Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure, 
Nor  grandeur  hear,  with  a  disdainful  smile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

9.  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 
AAvait,  alike,  the  inevitable  hour : 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

10.  Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault. 

If  memory  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 
Where,  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

11.  Can  storied  urn,  or  animated  bust. 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 
Can  honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death  ? 

12.  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway'd, 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

13.  But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page. 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 
Chill  penury  repress 'd  their  noble  rage. 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

14.  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene. 

The  dark,  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear ; 
Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 
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15.  Some  village  Hampden,  that,  Avith  dauntless  breast, 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood. 
Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton,  here  may  rest ; 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

16.  The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, — 

17.  Their  lot  forbade;  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind. 

18.  The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame, 
Or  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride. 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  muse's  flame. 

19.  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learn'd  to  stray  ; 
Along  the  cool,  sequester'd  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

20.  Yet  e'en  these  bones,  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still,  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck'd, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

21.  Their  names,  their  years,  spell'd  by  the  unletter'd  muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews. 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

22.  For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd, 
Left  the  Avarm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ? 
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23.  On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies ; 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires ; 
E'en  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  nature  cries ; 
E'en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

24.  For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonor'd  dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate. 
If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 
Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, 

25.  Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say, 

"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

26.  "  There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 

That  wreathes  its  old,  fantastic  roots  so  high, 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

27.  "  Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn. 

Muttering  his  wayward  fancies,  he  Avould  rove ; 
Now  drooping,  woful,  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  crazed  with  care,  or  cross'd  in  hopeless  love. 

28.  "  One  morn  I  miss'd  him  on  the  accustom'd  hill. 

Along  the  heath,, and  near  his  favorite  tree 
Another  came  ;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood,  was  he. 

29.  "  The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array. 

Slow  through  the  church  way-path  we  saw  him  borne ; 
Approach,  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 

EPITAPH. 

30.  Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth 

A  youth,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown : 
Fair  science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth, 
And  melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 
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31.  Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere ; 

Heaven  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : 
He  gave  to  misery  all  he  had, — a  tear ; 
He  gain'd  from  Heaven — 'twas  all  he  wish'd — a  friend. 

32.  No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


LESSOJT  ccri. 

A.r>A.M:S    AND    JEFFERSON". 

EDWARD  EVERETT. 

1.  No,  fellow-citizens,  we  dismiss  not  Adams  and  Jefferson 
to  the  chambers  of  forgetfulness  and  death.  What  we  ad- 
mired, and  prized,  and  venerated  in  them,  can  never  die,  nor. 
dying,  be  forgotten.  I  had  almost  said  that  they  are  now 
beginning  to  live ;  to  live  that  life  of  unimpaired  influence, 
of  unclouded  fame,  of  unmingled  happiness,  for  which  their 
talents  and  services  were  destined. 

2.  They  were  of  the  select  few,  the  least  portion  of  whose 
life  dwells  in  their  physical  existence;  whose  hearts  have 
watched  while  their  senses  slept ;  whose  souls  have  grown  up 
into  a  higher  being ;  whose  pleasure  is  to  be  useful ;  whose 
wealth  is  an  unblemished  reputation ;  who  respire  the 
breath  of  honorable  fame ;  who  have  deliberately  and  con- 
sciously put  what  is  called  life  to  hazard,  that  they  may  live 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  come  after.  Such  men  do  not, 
cannot  die. 

3.  To  be  cold,  and  motionless,  and  breathless ;  to  feel  not 
and  speak  not ;  this  is  not  the  end  of  existence  to  the  men 
who  have  breathed  their  spirits  into  the  institutions  of  their 
country,  who  have  stamped  their  characters  on  the  pillars 
of  the  age,  who  have  poured  their  heart's  blood  into  the 
channels  of  the  public  prosperity.  Tell  me,  ye  who  tread 
the  sods  of  yon  sacred  hight,  is  Warren  dead  ?    Can  you  not 

2F 
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still  see  him,  not  pale  and  prostrate,  the  blood  of  his  gallant 
heart  pouring  out  of  his  ghastly  wound,  but  moving  resplend- 
ent over  the  field  of  honor,  with  the  rose  of  heaven  upon 
his  cheek,  and  the  fire  of  liberty  in  his  eye  ? 

4.  Tell  me,  ye  who  make  your  pious  pilgrimage  to  the 
shades  of  Vernon,  is  Washington  indeed  shut  up  in  that  cold 
and  narrow  house?  That  which  made  these  men,  and  men 
like  these,  cannot  die.  The  hand  that  traced  the  Charter  of 
Independence  is,  indeed,  motionless ;  the  eloquent  lips  that 
sustained  it  are  hushed ;  but  the  lofty  spirits  that  conceived, 
resolved,  matured,  maintained  it,  and  which  alone,  to  such 
men,  "  make  it  life  to  live," — these  cannot  expire ; 

"  These  shall  resist  the  empire  of  decay, 
When  time  is  o'er,  and  worlds  have  passed  away ; 
Cold  in  the  dust  the  perish'd  heart  may  lie, 
But  that  which  warm'd  it  once  can  never  die." 


LESSOJf  ccrii. 

CA.RDXlSrA.J-,    AVOLSEY    ^^ND    CR.OAIWELIL.. 
SHAKSPEABE.-' 

Thomas  Wolsey  was  born,  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  at  Ipswich,  Eng- 
land, in  1471.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  taught  school  for  some  time 
after  his  collegiate  studies  were  completed.  Being  introduced  to  Henry  VIII., 
he  soon  became  a  great  favorite  with  him,  and  was  advanced  from  one  post  of 
honor  to  another,  until  he  reached  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  king.  His 
power  was  now  uncontrolled,  and  his  income  enormous;  but,  having  offended  the 
king,  he  was  soon  deprived  of  his  honors  and  his  wealth.  He  died  in  1530,  not 
without  strong  suspicions  of  having  poisoned  himself  in  consequence  of  his  dis- 
grace. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  born  about  1490,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith.  He  became 
the  confidential  servant  of  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  and,  when  his  master  was  impeached, 
ho  defended  him  with  great  spirit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  he  was 
then  a  member.  After  Cardinal  Wolsey's  death,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  rose  by  degrees,  till,  in  1539,  he  was  made  Earl  of  Essex  and 
Lord  Chamberlain.     He  at  length  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  beheaded  in  1540. 

Wolsey,  (alone.) 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
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The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And — when  he  thinks,  good,  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening — nips  his  root, 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  ye  I 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.     Oh,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin, 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  war  or  women  have; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again ! 

Enter  Cromwell,  amazedly. 
Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  ? 

Orom.  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

Wol.  What!  amazed 
At  my  misfortunes  ?     Can  thy  spirit  wonder 
A  great  man  should  decline  ?    Nay,  an  you  weep, 
I'm  fallen  indeed. 

Orom.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Wol.  Why,  well ; 
Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell, 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.    The  king  has  cured  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  grace ;  and  from  these  shoulders, 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honor ; 
Oh,  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 
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Crom.  I'm  glad  your  grace  has  made  that  right  use  of  it. 

Wol.  I  hope  I  have.     I'm  able  now,  methinks, 
Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel, 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far, 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  ofler. 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Crom.  The  heaviest,  and  the  worst, 
Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

Wol.  God  bless  him ! 

Crom.  The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is  chosen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

Wol.  That's  somewhat  sudden ; 
But  he's  a  learned  man.     May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness'  favor,  and  do  justice, 
For  truth's  sake  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones, 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em  ! 
What  more  ? 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  return'd  with  welcome, 
InstaU'd  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wol.  That's  news  indeed ! 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  lady  Anne, 
Whom  the  king  had  in  secrecy  long  married, 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,  as  his  queen. 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

Wol.  There  was  the  weight  that  puU'd  me  down  !     Crom- 
well, 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me ;  all  my  glories, 
In  that  one  woman,  I  have  lost  forever. 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honors, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.     Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell; 
I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master.    Seek  the  king ; 
That  sun,  I  pray,  may  never  set !     I  have  told  him 
What  and  how  true  thou  art :  he  will  advance  thee ; 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him 
(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 
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Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.     Good  Cromwell, 
Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety, 

Qrom.  Oh,  my  lord, 
Must  I  then  leave  you?    Must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  inaster  ? 
Bear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 
With  what  a  sorrow  CroniAvell  leaves  his  lord ! 
The  king  shall  have  my  service ;  but  my  prayers 
Forever,  and  forever,  shall  be  yours. 

Wol.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forced  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes :  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell ; 
And — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  sleep  in  dull,  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of — say  I  taught  thee, 
Say,  Wolsey — that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honor — 
Found  thee  a  way  out  of  his  wreck  to  rise  in  ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it! 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man,  then, 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by  't  ? 
Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace 
To  silence  envious  tongues.     Be  just  and  fear  not ; 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  0  CromweU, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  the  king: 
And, — Pr'ythee,  lead  me  in : 
There,  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny ;  'tis  the  king's :  my  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  Heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  my  own.     Oh,  Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
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I  served  my  king,  He  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

Wol.  So  I  have.     Farewell 
The  hopes  of  court  I    My  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell ! 

\_They  go  out  together.'] 


LESSOJV  CCVIII. 

BLACK    HA-AVK'S  ADDRESS    TO    G-ENKRAIj    STR-EET. 

1.  You  have  taken  me  prisoner,  with  all  my  warriors.  I 
am  much  grieved ;  for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  you,  to 
hold  out  much  longer,  and  give  you  more  trouble  before  I 
surrendered.  I  tried  hard  to  bring  you  into  ambush;  but 
your  last  general  understood  Indian  fighting.  I  determined 
to  rush  on  you  and  fight  you  face  to  face.  I  fought  hard. 
But  your  guns  were  well  aimed.  The  bullets  flew  like  birds 
in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears  like  the  wind  through 
the  trees  in  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  me ;  it  began  to 
look  dismal.  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose  dim 
on  us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sank  in  a  dark  cloud, 
and  looked  like  a  ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that 
shone  on  Black  Hawk. 

2.  His  heart  is  dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  his 
bosom.  He  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the  white  men ;  they  will 
do  with  him  as  they  wish.  But  he  can  stand  torture,  and  is 
not  afraid  of  death.  He  is  no  coward.  Black  Hawk  is  an 
Indian.  He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indian  ought  to 
be  ashamed.  He  has  fought  for  his  countrymen,  against  white 
men  who  came,  year  after  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away 
their  lands.  You  know  the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is 
known  to  all  white  men.  They  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them  from 
their  homes.  They  smile  in  the  face  of  the  poor  Indian  to 
cheat  him ;  they  shake  him  by  the  hand  to  gain  his  confi- 
dence, to  make  him  drunk,  and  to  deceive  him. 

3.  We  told  them  to  let  us  alone  and  keep  away  from  us, 
but  they  followed  on  and  beset  our  paths,  and  they  coiled 
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themselves  among  us  like  the  snake.  They  poisoned  us  by 
their  touch.  We  were  not  safe.  We  lived  in  danger.  We 
looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit.  We  went  to  our  father.  We 
were  encouraged.  His  great  council  gave  us  fair  words  and 
big  promises,  but  we  got  no  satisfaction ;  things  were  growing 
worse.  There  were  no  deer  in  the  forest.  The  opossum  and 
the  beaver  were  fled.  The  springs  were  drying  up,  and  our 
.  squaws  and  pappooses  without  victuals  to  keep  them  from 
starving. 

4.  We  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit 
of  our  fathers  arose  and  spoke  to  us  to  avenge  our  wrongs  or 
die.  We  set  up  the  war-whoop,  and  dug  up  the  tomahawk ; 
our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  of  Black  Hawk  swelled 
high  in  his  bosom  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is 
satisfied.  He  will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He 
has  done  his  duty.  His  father  will  meet  him  there  and  com- 
mend him.  Black  Hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to 
cry  like  a  woman.  He  feels  for  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his 
friends.  But  he  does  not  care  for  himself.  He  cares  for  the 
nation  and  the  Indians.  They  wiU  sufier.  He  laments  their 
fate. 

5.  Farewell,  my  nations !  Black  Hawk  tried  to  save  you 
and  avenge  your  wrongs.  He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of 
the  whites.  He  has  been  taken  prisoner,  and  his  plans  are 
stopped.  He  can  do  no  more.  He  is  near  his  end.  His 
sun  is  setting,  and  he  will  rise  no  more.  Farewell  to  Black 
Hawk! 


LESSO^''  CCIX. 

DMA-CLAIN-E'S    CHILD. 

CHARLES   MACKAY. 

Maclaine  !  you've  sourged  me  like  a  hound 
You  should  have  struck  me  to  the  ground ; 
You  should  have  play'd  a  chieftain's  part ; 
You  should  have  stabb'd  me  to  the  heart. 
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2.  "  You  should  have  crushed  me  into  death ; 
But  here  I  swear,  with  living  breath, 
That,  for  this  wrong  which  you  have  done, 
I'll  wreak  my  vengeance  on  your  son : 

3.  "  On  him,  and  you,  and  all  your  race !" 
He  said,  and,  bounding  from  his  place, 
He  seized  the  child  with  sudden  hold, 
A  smiling  infant,  three  years  old. 

4.  And,  starting  like  a  hunted  stag, 

He  scaled  the  rock,  he  clomb  the  crag, 
And  reach'd,  o'er  many  a  wide  abyss, 
The  beetUng  seaward  precipice. 

5.  And,  leaning  o'er  its  topmost  ledge, 
He  held  the  infant  o'er  the  edge : 

"  In  vain  thy  wrath,  thy  sorrow  vain ; 
No  hand  shaU  save  it,  proud  Maclaine !" 

6.  With  flashing  eye  and  burning  brow, 
The  mother  follow'd,  heedless  how, 
O'er  crags  with  mosses  overgrown, 
And  stair-like  juts  of  slippery  stone : 

7.  But,  midway  up  the  rugged  steep, 
She  found  a  chasm  she  could  not  leap. 
And,  kneeling  on  its  brink,  she  raised 
Her  supplicating  hands,  and  gazed. 

8.  "  Oh,  spare  my  child,  my  joy,  my  pride ! 
Oh,  give  me  back  my  child !"  she  cried : 

"  My  child !  my  child  !"  Avith  sobs  and  tears, 
She  shriek'd  upon  his  callous  ears. 

9.  "  Come,  Evan,"  said  the  trembling  chief, 
His  bosom  wrung  with  pride  and  grief, 
"  Restore  the  boy,  give  back  my  son. 
And  I'll  forgive  the  wrong  you've  done !" 
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10.  "  I  scorn  forgiveness,  haughty  man ! 
You've  injured  me  before  the  clan ; 
And  naught  but  blood  shall  wipe  away 
The  shame  I  have  endured  to-day." 


11.  And,  as  he  spoke,  he  raised  the  child, 
To  dash  it  'mid  the  breakers  wild ; 
But,  at  the  mother's  piercing  cry, 
Drew  back  a  step  and  made  reply : — 

12.  "  Fair  lady,  if  your  lord  will  strip. 
And  let  a  clansman  wield  the  whip. 
Till  skin  shall  flay,  and  blood  shall  run, 
I'll  give  you  back  your  little  son." 

13.  The  lady's  cheek  grew  pale  with  ire, 
The  chieftain's  eye  flashed  sudden  fire ; 
He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  breast, 

Took  aim, — then  dropp'd  it,  sore  distressed. 
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14.  "  I  might  have  slain  my  babe  instead. 
Come,  Evan,  come,"  the  father  said, — 
And  through  his  heart  a  tremor  ran, — 
"  We'll  fight  our  quarrel  man  to  man." 

15.  "  Wrong  unavenged  I've  never  borne," 
Said  Evan,  speaking  loud  in  scorn ; 

"  You've  heard  my  answer,  proud  Maclaine ; 
I  will  not  fight  you :  think  again." 

16.  The  lady  stood  in  mute  despair, 

With  freezing  blood  and  stiffening  hair ; 
She  moved  no  limb,  she  spoke  no  word ; 
She  could  not  look  upon  her  lord. 

17.  He  saw  the  quivering  of  her  eye, 
Pale  lips,  and  speechless  agony, 
And,  doing  battle  with  his  pride, 

"  Give  back  the  boy :  I  yield,"  he  cried. 

18.  A  storm  of  passion  shook  his  mind, — 
Anger,  and  shame,  and  love  combined ; 
But  love  prevailed,  and  bending  low, 
He  bared  his  shoulders  to  the  blow. 

19.  "  I  smite  you,"  said  the  clansman  true ; 
"  Forgive  me,  chief,  the  deed  I  do ! 

For,  by  yon  heaven  that  hears  me  speak, 
My  dirk  in  Evan's  heart  shall  reek !" 

20.  But  Evan's  face  beam'd  hate  and  joy ; 
Close  to  his  breast  he  hugg'd  the  boy : 
"  Revenge  is  just,  revenge  is  sweet. 
And  mine,  Lochbuy,  shall  be  complete." 

21.  Ere  hand  could  stir  with  sudden  shock,  _ 
He  threw  the  infant  o'er  the  rock, 
Then  follow'd  with  a  desperate  leap, 
Down  fifty  fathoms  to  the  deep. 
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22.  They  found  their  bodies  in  the  tide : 
And  never,  till  the  day  she  died, 
Was  that  sad  mother  known  to  smile,- 
The  Niobe  of  MuUa's  isle. 

23.  They  dragg'd  false  Evan  from  the  sea, 
And  hang'd  him  on  a  gallows  tree ; 
And  ravens  fatten'd  on  his  brain, 

To  sate  the  vengeance  of  Maclaine. 


LESSOM  CCX. 

UEATH    OF    LITTLE   I»ATJIj. 

DICKEKS. 

1.  "  Floy,"  said  Paul,  "  what  is  that  ?"  "  Where,  dearest  ?" 
"  There  I  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed."  "  There's  nothing  there 
except  papa !"  The  figure  lifted  up  its  head  and  rose,  and, 
coming  to  the  bedside,  said,  "  My  own  boy,  don't  you  know 
me  ?"  Paul  looked  it  in  the  face,  and  thought.  Was  this  his 
father?  But  the  face,  so  altered  to  his  thinking,  thrilled 
while  he  gazed,  as  if  it  were  in  pain ;  and,  before  he  could 
reach  out  both  his  hands  to  take  it  between  them  and  draw 
it  toward  him,  the  figure  turned  away  quickly  from  the  little 
bed,  and  went  out  at  the  door. 

2.  Paul  looked  at  Florence  with  a  fluttering  heart ;  but  he 
knew  what  she  was  going  to  say,  and  stopped  her  with  his 
face  against  her  lips.  The  next  time  he  observed  the  figure 
sitting  at  the  bottom  of  the'  bed,  he  called  to  it,  "  Don't  be 
so  sorry  for  me,  dear  papa ;  indeed,  I  am  quite  happy !"  His 
father  coming,  and  bending  down  to  him — which  he  did 
quickly,  and  without  first  pausing  by  the  bedside — Paul 
held  him  round  the  neck,  and  repeated  these  words  to  him 
several  times,  and  very  earnestly ;  and  Paul  never  saw  him 
again  in  his  room  at  any  time,  whether  it  were  day  or  night, 
but  he  called  out,  "  Don't  be  so  sorr}'-  for  me ;  indeed,  I  am 
quite  happy."    This  was  the  beginning  of  his  always  saying 
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in  the  morning  that  he  was  a  great  deal  better,  and  that  they 
were  to  tell  his  father  so. 

3.  How  many  times  the  golden  water  danced  upon  the  wall 
— how  many  nights  the  dark,  dark  river  rolled  toward  the  sea 
in  spite  of  him — Paul  never  counted,  never  sought  to  know. 
If  their  kindness,  or  his  sense  of  it,  could  have  increased,  they 
were  more  kind,  and  he  more  grateful,  every  day ;  but  whether 
they  were  many  days  or  few,  appeared  of  little  moment  now 
to  the  gentle  boy. 

4.  One  night  he  had  been  thinking  of  his  mother  and  her 
picture  in  the  drawing-room  down  stairs,  and  had  thought  she 
must  have  loved  sweet  Florence  better  than  his  father  did,  to 
have  held  her  in  her  arms  when  she  felt  that  she  was  dying ; 
for  even  he,  her  brother,  who  had  such  dear  love  for  her,  could 
have  no  greater  wish  than  that.  The  train  of  thought  sug- 
gested to  him  to  inquire  if  he  had  ever  seen  his  mother ;  for 
he  could  not  remember  whether  they  had  told  him  yes  or 
no — the  river  running  very  fast,  and  confusing  his  mind. 

5.  "Floy,  did  I  ever  see  mamma?"  "No,  darling;  why?" 
"  Did  I  ever  see  any  kind  face,  like  mamma's,  looking  at  me 
when  I  was  a  baby,  Floy?"  he  asked,  incredulously,  as  if 
he  had  some  vision  of  a  face  before  him.  "  Oh,  yes,  dear." 
" Whose,  Floy ?"  "Your  old  nurse's;  often."  "And  where 
is  my  old  nurse?"  said  Paul.  "  Is  she  dead,  too?  Floy,  are 
we  all  dead,  except  you?" 

6.  There  was  a  hurry  in  the  room  for  an  instant — longer, 
perhaps,  but  it  seemed  no  more — then  all  was  still  again; 
and  Florence,  with  her  face  quite  colorless,  but  smiling,  held 
his  head  upon  her  arm.  Her  arm  trembled  very  much. 
"  Show  me  that  old  nurse,  Floy,  if  you  please."  "  She  is  not 
here,  darling,  she  shall  come  to-morrow."  "Thank  you, 
Floy." 

7.  "And  who  is  this  ?  Is  this  my  old  nurse  ?'^  said  the  child, 
regarding  with  a  radiant  smile  a  figure  coming  in.  Yes,  yes ! 
No  other  stranger  would  have  shed  those  tears  at  sight  of  him, 
and  called  him  her  dear  boy,  her  pretty  boy,  her  own  poor 
blighted  child.  No  other  woman  would  have  stooped  down  by 
his  bed,  and  taken  up  his  wasted  hand  and  put  it  to  her  lips 
and  breast,  as  one  who  had  some  right  to  fondle  it.    No 
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other  woman  would  have  so  forgotten  everybody  there  but 
him  and  Floy,  and  been  so  full  of  tenderness  and  pity. 
"  Floy,  this  is  a  kind,  good  face !"  said  Paul.  "  I  am  glad  to 
see  it  again.     Don't  go  away,  old  nurse !    Stay  here !" 

8.  "  Now  lay  me  down,"  he  said ;  "  and,  Floy,  come  close 
to  me  and  let  me  see  you !"  Sister  and  brother  wound  their 
arms  around  each  other,  and  the  golden  light  came  stream- 
ing in  and  feU  upon  them,  locked  together.  "  How  fast  the 
river  runs  between  its  green  banks  and  the  rushes,  Floy! 
But  it's  very  near  the  sea.  I  hear  the  waves !  They  always 
said  so." 

9.  Presently  he  told  her  that  the  motion  of  the  boat  upon 
the  stream  was  lulling  him  to  rest.  How  green  the  banks 
were  now!  how  bright  the  flowers  growing  on  them!  and 
how  tall  the  rushes !  Now  the  boat  was  out  at  sea,  but  glid- 
ing smoothly  on ;  and  now  there  was  a  shore  before  them. 
Who  stood  on  the  bank  ?  He  put  his  hands  together,  as  he 
had  been  used  to  do  at  his  prayers.  He  did  not  remove  his 
arms  to  do  it ;  but  they  saw  him  fold  them  so,  behind  her 
neck.  "  Mamma  is  like  you,  Floy :  I  know  her  by  the  face ! 
But  tell  them  that  the  print  upon  the  stairs  at  school  is  not 
divine  enough.  The  light  about  the  head  is  shining  on  me 
as  I  go !" 

10.  The  golden  ripple  on  the  wall  came  back  again,  and 
nothing  else  stirred  in  the  room.  The  old,  old  fashion !  The 
fashion  that  came  in  with  our  first  garments,  and  will  last 
unchanged  until  our  race  has  run  its  course,  and  the  wide 
firmament  is  rolled  up  like  a  scroll.  The  old,  old  fashion — 
Death !  Oh,  thank  God,  all  who  see  it,  for  that  older  fashion 
yet,  of  Immortality !  And  look  upon  us,  angels  of  young 
children,  with  regards  not  quite  estranged  when  the  swift 
river  bears  us  to  the  ocean ! 
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LESSOJ^  CCXI. 

THE    JCA-RIMYA-RD    SONO-. 
TROWBRIDGE. 

1.  Over  the  hill  the  farm-boy  goes : 
His  shadow  lengthens  along  the  land, 
A  giant  staff  in  giant  hand ; 

In  the  poplar-tree  above  the  spring 
The  katydid  begins  to  sing ; 

The  early  dews  are  falling : 
Into  the  stone-heap  darts  the  mink, 
The  swallows  skim  the  river's  brink, 
And  home  to  the  woodland  fly  the  crows, 
When  over  the  hill  the  farm-boy  goes. 

Cheerily  calling — 

"  Co',  boss !  co',  boss !  co' !  co' !  co' !" 
Farther,  farther  over  the  hill, 
Faintly  calling,  calling  still — 

"  Co',  boss !  co,'  boss !  co' !  co' !" 

2.  Into  the  yard  the  farmer  goes, 

With  gratefal  heart,  at  the  close  of  day : 
Harness  and  chain  are  hung  away ; 
In  the  wagon-shed  stand  yoke  and  plow  ; 
The  straw's  in  the  stack,  the  hay  in  the  mow ; 

The  cooling  dews  are  falling : 
The  friendly  sheep  his  welcome  bleat 
The  pigs  come  grunting  to  his  feet, 
The  whinnying  mare  her  master  knows, 
When  into  the  yard  the  farmer  goes, 

His  cattle  calling — 

"  Co',  boss !  co',  boss !  co' !  co' !  co' !" 
While  still  the  cow-boy,  far  away. 
Goes  seeking  those  that  have  gone  astray — 

"  Co',  boss !  co',  boss !  co' !  co' !" 

3.  Now  to  her  task  the  milkmaid  goes ; 

The  cattle  come  crowding  through  the  gate. 
Lowing,  pushing,  little  and  great ; 
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About  the  trough,  by  the  farm-yard  pump, 
The  froHcsome  yearlings  frisk  and  jump, 

While  the  pleasant  dews  are  falling : 
The  new  milch  heifer  is  quick  and  shy. 
But  the  old  cow  waits  with  tranquil  eye ; 
And  the  white  stream  into  the  bright  pail  flows 
When  to  her  task  the  milkmaid  goes, 

Soothingly  calling — 

"  So,  boss !  so,  boss !  so !  so !  so !" 
The  cheerful  milkmaid  takes  her  stool. 
And  sits  and  milks  in  the  twilight  cool. 

Saying,  "  So,  so,  boss !  so !  so  1" 

To  supper  at  last  the  farmer  goes : 
The  apples  are  pared,  the  paper  read, 
The  stories  are  told,  then  all  to  bed: 
Without,  the  cricket's  ceaseless  song 
Makes  shrill  the  silence  all  night  long ; 

The  heavy  dews  are  falling : 
The  housewife's  hand  has  turned  the  lock ; 
Drowsily  ticks  the  kitchen  clock ; 
The  household  sinks  to  deep  repose ; 
But  still  in  sleep  the  farm-boy  goes 

Singing,  calling — 

"  Co',  boss !  co',  boss !  co' !  co' !  co' !" 
And  oft  the  milkmaid,  in  her  dreams, 
Drums  in  the  pail  with  the  flashing  streams. 

Murmuring,  "  So,  boss !  so !" 


LESSOJ{  CCXII. 

THE    UN"BELIKVEB.  lOOk 

DR.  CHALMERS. 


1.  I  PITY  the  unbeliever — one  who  can  gaze  upon  the 
grandeur,  and  glory,  and  beauty  of  the  natural  universe,  and 
behold  not  the  touches  of  His  finger,  who  is  over,  and  with, 
and  above  all;  from  my  very  heart  I  do  commiserate  his 
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condition.  The  unbeliever !  one  whose  intellect  the  light  of 
revelation  never  penetrated ;  who  can  gaze  upon  the  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars,  and  upon  the  unfading  and  imperishable 
sky,  spread  out  so  magnificently  above  him,  and  say  all  this 
is  the  work  of  chance. 

2.  The  heart  of  such  a  being  is  a  drear  and  cheerless  void. 
In  him,  mind,  the  god-like  gift  of  intellect — is  debased,  de- 
stroyed; all  is  dark — a  fearful  chaotic  labyrinth — ray  less — 
cheerless — hopeless !  No  gleam  of  light  from  heaven  pene- 
trates the  blackness  of  the  horrible  delusion ;  no  voice  from 
the  Eternal  bids  the  desponding  heart  rejoice.  No  fancied 
tones  from  the  harps  of  Seraphim  arouse  the  dull  spirit  from 
its  lethargy,  or  allay  the  consuming  fever  of  the  brain.  The 
wreck  of  mind  is  utterly  remediless ;  reason  is  prostrate ;  and 
passion,  prejudice,  and  superstition  have  reared  their  temple 
on  the  ruins  of  his  intellect. 

3.  I  pity  the  unbeliever.  What  to  him  is  the  revelation 
from  on  high  but  a  sealed  book  ?  He  sees  nothing  above,  or 
around,  or  beneath  him  that  evinces  the  existence  of  a  God ; 
and  he  denies — yea,  while  standing  on  the  footstool  of  Om- 
nipotence, and  gazing  upon  the  dazzling  throne  of  Jehovah, 
he  shuts  his  intellect  to  the  light  of  reason,  and  denies  there 
is  a  God. 


LESSOJf  CCXIII. 

CCEUIi-DE-LIOTsr   A.T   THE   GUt^VE   OE   HIS    ESTHER. 

MRS.    HEMANS. 

Richard,  surnamed  Cccur-de-Lion,  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  II.,  King  of 
England.  On  several  occasions  he  united  with  his  brothers  in  a  rebellion  against 
his  father,  and  at  length  openly  joined  the  King  of  France.  War  ensued  ;  and, 
immediately  after  its  close.  King  Henry  died  of  a  lingering  fever,  which  was  in- 
duced by  the  fatigues  of  war  and  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  sons.  Richard 
visited  his  father's  corpse  the  day  after  his  death,  and  expressed  great  remorse  at 
his  rebellious  conduct. 

1,  Torches  were  blazing  clear. 

Hymns  pealing  deep  and  slow, 
Where  a  king  lay  stately  on  his  bier 
In  a  church  of  Fontevraud. 
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Banners  of  battle  o'er  him  hung, 

And  warriors  slept  beneath, 
And  light,  as  noon's  broad  light,  was  flung 

On  the  settled  face  of  death. 

2.  On  the  settled  face  of  death 

A  strong  and  ruddy  glare, 
Though  dimm'd  at  times  by  the  censer's  breath, 

Yet  it  fell  still  brightest  there, — 
As  if  each  deeply-furrow'd  trace 

Of  earthly  years  to  show. 
Alas !  that  scepter'd  mortal's  race 

Has  surely  closed  in  woe ! 

3.  The  marble  floor  was  swept 

By  many  a  long  dark  stole', 
As  the  kneeling  priests',  round  him  that  slept', 

Sang  mass  for  the  parted  souP : 
And  solemn  were  the  strains  they  pour'd 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
With  the  cross  above,  and  the  crown  and  sword, 

And  the  silent  king  in  sight. 

4.  There  was  heard  a  heavy  clang. 

As  of  steel-girt  men  the  tread. 
And  the  tombs  and  the  hollow  pavement  rang 

With  a  sounding  thrill  of  dread ; 
And  the  holy  chant  was  hush'd  a  while, 

As,  by  the  torch's  flame, 
A  gleam  of  arms  up  the  sweeping  aisle, 

With  a  mail-clad  leader,  came. 

5.  He  came  with  haughty  look, 

An  eagle-glance  and  clear ; 
But  his  proud  heart  through  its  breast-plate  shook 

When  he  stood  beside  the  bier ! 
He  stood  there  still  with  a  drooping  brow, 

And  clasp'd  hands  o'er  it  raised ; 
For  his  father  lay  before  him  low : 

It  was  Coeur-de-Lion  gazed  I 
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6.  And  silently  he  strove 

With  the  workings  of  his  breast^ ; 
But  there's  more  in  late  repentant  love' 

Than  steel  may  keep  suppress'd' ! 
And  his  tears  brake  forth',  at  last,  like  rain^ : 

Men  held  their  breath  in  awe, 
For  his  face  was  seen  by  his  warrior-train, 

And  he  reck'd  not  that  they  saw. 


He  look'd  upon  the  dead, 

And  sorrow  seem'd  to  lie — 
A  weight  of  sorrow,  even  like  lead — 

Pale  on  the  fast-shut  eye. 
He  stoop'd  and  kiss'd  the  frozen  cheek 

And  the  heavy  hand  of  clay, 
Till  bursting  words,  yet  all  too  weak, 

Gave  his  soul's  passion  way : — 
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8.  "  0  father !  is  it  vain, 

This  late  remorse  and  deep  ? 
Speak  to  me\  father' !  once  again\ 

I  weep' !  behold',  I  weep' ! 
Alas  !  my  guilty  pride  and  ire' !  " '" 

Were  but  this  work  undone, 
I  would  give  England's  crown',  my  sire', 

To  hear  thee  bless  thy  son'. 

9.  "  Speak  to  me' !  mighty  grief 

Ere  now  the  dust  hath  stirr'd ! 
Hear  me',  but  hear  me' ! — father,  chief. 

My  king !  I  must  be  heard' ! 
Hush'd,  hush'd ! — how  is  it  that  I  call. 

And  that  thou  answerest  not  ? 
When  was  it  thus  ?    Woe',  woe'  for  all 

The  love  my  soul  forgot' ! 

10.  "  Thy  silver  hairs  I  see' ; 

So  stiir,  so  sadly  bright' ! 
And,  father,  father !  but  for  me 

They  had  not  been  so  white ! 
I  bore  thee  down',  high  heart',  at  last; 

No  longer  couldst  thou  strive' : 
Oh !  for  one  moment  of  the  past', 

To  kneel  and  say,  '  Forgive' !' 

11.  "  Thou  wert  the  noblest  king 

On  royal  throne  e'er  seen' ; 
And  thou  didst  wear  in  knightly  ring 

Of  air,  the  stateliest  mien' ; 
And  thou  didst  prove,  where  spears  are  proved, 

In  war  the  bravest  heart ; 
Oh,  ever  the  renown'd  and  loved 

Thou  wert', — and  there  thou  art' ! 

12.  "  Thou  that  my  boyhood's  guide 

Didst  take  fond  joy  to  be ! 
The  times  I've  sported  at  thy  side 
And  climb'd  thy  parent-knee ! 
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And  there  before  the  blessed  shrine, 

My  sire !  I  see  thee  lie  : 
How  will  that  sad  still  face  of  thine 

Look  on  me  till  I  die !" 


LESSOJ^  CCXIV. 

LOCHIEL'S    AVAPtNIN'O-. 

THOMAS   CAMPBELL. 

Wizard.  Lochiel !  Lochiel !  beware  xjf  the  day 
"When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle-array ! 
For  a  field  of  the  dead  rushes  red  on  my  sight ! 
And  the  clans  of  Culloden  are  scatter'd  in  fight : 
They  rally,  they  bleed,  for  their  kingdom  and  crown ; 
Woe,  woe  to  the  riders  that  trample  them  down ! 
Proud  Cumberland  prances,  insulting  the  slain, 
And  their  hoof-beaten  bosoms  are  trod  to  the  plain. 
But  hark !  through  the  fast-flashing  lightning  of  war 
What  steed  to  the  desert  flies  frantic  and  far? 
'Tis  thine,  0  Glenullin !  whose  bride  shall  await, 
Like  a  love-lighted  watchfire,  all  night  at  the  gate. 
A  steed  comes  at  morning :  no  rider  is  there ; 
But  its  bridle  is  red  with  the  sign  of  despair. 
W6ep,  Albin !  to  death  and  captivity  led ! 
Oh,  weep !  but  thy  tears  cannot  number  the  dead : 
For  a  merciless  sword  on  Culloden  shall  wave, 
Culloden,  that  reeks  with  the  blood  of  the  brave. 

Lochiel.  Go  preach  to  the  coward,  thou  death-telling  seer ! 
Or,  if  gory  Culloden  so  dreadful  appear. 
Draw,  dotard,  around  thy  old  wavering  sight, 
This  mantle,  to  cover  the  phantom  of  fright  1 

Wizard.  Ha !  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn ! 
Say,  rush'd  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth 
From  his  home  in  the  dark-rolling  clouds  of  the  North  ? 
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Lo !  the  death-shot  of  foeman  outspeeding,  he  rode 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  high ; 
Ah !  home  let  him  speed,  for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  far  summit  ?    Why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers,  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast  ? 
'Tis  the  fire-shower  of  ruin,  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  aerie,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven. 

0  crested  Lochiel !  the  peerless  in  might, 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlement's  hight. 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  burn ; 
Return  to  thy  dwelling !  all  lonely  return ! 

For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood. 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood. 

Lochiel.  False  wizard,  avaunt!     I  have  marshal'd  my  clan ; 
Their  swords  are  a  thousand,  their  bosoms  are  one ! 
They  are  true  to  the  last  of  their  blood  and  their  breath, 
And,  like  reapers,  descend  to  the  harvest  of  death. 
Then  welcome  be  Cumberland's  steed  to  the  shock ! 
Let  him  dash  his  proud  foam  like  a  wave  on  the  rock ! 
But  woe  to  his  kindred,  and  woe  to  his  cause. 
When  Albin  her  claymore  indignantly  draws ; 
When  her  bonneted  chieftains  to  victory  crowd, 
Clan  Ronald  the  dauntless,  and  Moray  the  proud, 
All  plaided  and  plumed  in  their  tartan  array. 

Wizard.  Lochiel !  Lochiel !  beware  of  the  day ! 
For,  dark  and  despairing,  my  sight  I  may  seal, 
But  man  cannot  cover  what  God  would  reveal. 
'Tis  the  sunset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore. 
And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

1  tell  thee,  Culloden's  dread  echoes  shall  ring 

With  the  bloodhounds  that  bark  for  thy  fugitive  king. 

Lo !  anointed  by  Heaven  with  the  vials  of  wrath, 

Behold  where  he  flies  on  his  desolate  path  ! 

Now  in  darkness  and  billows  he  sweeps  from  my  sight ; 

Rise,  rise,  ye  wild  tempests,  and  cover  his  flight ! 

'Tis  finish'd.     Their  thunders  are  hush'd  on  the  moors ; 

Culloden  is  lost,  and  my  country  deplores. 
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But  where  is  the  iron-bound  prisoner, — where  ? 

For  the  red  eye  of  battle  is  shut  in  despair. 

Say,  mounts  he  the  ocean-wave,  banish 'd,  forlorn? 

Like  a  limb  from  his  country  cast  bleeding  and  torn  ? 

Ah,  no !  for  a  darker  departure  is  near ; 

The  war-drum  is  muffled,  and  black  is  the  bier ; 

His  death-bell  is  tolling :  O  mercy,  dispel 

Yon  sight  that  it  freezes  my  spirit  to  tell ! 

Life  flutters  convulsed  in  his  quivering  limbs, 

And  his  blood-streaming  nostril  in  agony  swims. 

Accursed  be  the  fagots  that  blaze  at  his  feet. 

Where  his  heart  shall  be  thrown  ere  it  ceases  to  beat, 

With  the  smoke  of  his  ashes  to  poison  the  gale — 

Lochiel  Down,  soothless  insulter !     I  trust  not  the  tale ; 
For  never  shall  Albin  a  destiny  meet 
So  black  with  dishonor,  so  foul  with  retreat. 
Though  my  perishing  ranks  should  be  strew'd  in  their  gore. 
Like  ocean- weeds,  heap'd  on  the  surf-beaten  shore, 
Lochiel,  untainted  by  flight  or  by  chains, 
While  the  kindling  of  life  in  his  bosom  remains, 
Shall  victor  exult,  or  in  death  be  laid  low, 
With  his  back  to  the  field  and  his  feet  to  the  foe ! 
And,  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name, 
Look  proudly  to  heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  fame. 


LESSOJT  CCXV. 
AD"vicE  om  3VIR..  :m;ica'wber,. 

DICKENS. 

1.  "  My  dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr,  Micawber, "  I  am  older 
than  you;  a  man  of  some  experience  in  life,  and — and  of 
some  experience — in  short,  in  difficulties,  generally  speaking. 
At  present,  and  until  something  turns  up  (which  I  am,  I  may 
say,  hourly  expecting),  I  have  nothing  to  bestow  but  advice. 

2.  "  Still,  my  advice  is  so  far  worth  taking  that — in  short, 
that  I  have  never  taken  it  myself,  and  am  the — "  here  Mr. 
Micawber,  who  had  been  beaming  and  smiling,  all  over  his 
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head  and  face,  up  to  the  present  moment,  checked  himself 
and  frowned — "  the  miserable  wretch  you  behold." 

3.  "My  dear  Micawber!"  urged  his  wife. 

"  I  say,"  returned  Mr.  Micawber,  quite  forgetting  himself, 
and  smiling  again,  "  the  miserable  wretch  you  behold.  My 
advice  is,  never  do  to-morrow  what  you  can  do  to-day.  Pro- 
crastination is  the  thief  of  time.     Collar  him." 

"  My  poor  papa's  maxim,"  Mrs.  Micawber  observed. 

4.  "  My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Micawber,  "  your  papa  was  very 
well  in  his  way,  and  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  disparage 
him.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  we  ne'er  shall — in  short,  make 
the  acquaintance,  probably,  of  anybody  else  possessing,  at 
his  time  of  life,  the  same  legs  for  gaiters,  and  able  to  read  the 
same  description  of  print  without  spectacles.  But  he  ajiplied 
that  maxim  to  our  marriage,  my  dear ;  and  that  was  so  far 
prematurely  entered  into,  in  consequence,  that  I  never  recov- 
ered the  expense." 

5.  Mr.  Micawber  looked  aside  at  Mrs.  Micawber,  and  added : 
"  Not  that  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Quite  the  contrary,  my  love." 
After  which  he  was  grave  for  a  minute  or  so. 

6.  "  My  other  piece  of  advice,  Copperfield,"  said  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber, "you  know.  Annual  income  twenty  pounds;  an- 
nual expenditure  nineteen  nineteen  six,  result,  happiness. 
Annual  income  twenty  pounds,  annual  expenditure  twenty 
pounds  ought  and  six,  result,  misery.  The  blossom  is 
blighted,  the  leaf  is  withered,  the  god  of  day  goes  down 
upon  the  dreary  scene  and — and,  in  short,  you  are  for  ever 
floored.    As  I  am !" 


LESSOJf  CCXVL 

LOSS    OF    THE    A.RCTIC- 

HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

1.  It  was  autumn.  Hundreds  had  wended  their  way  from 
pilgrimages ; — from  Rome  and  its  treasures  of  dead  art,  and 
its  glory  of  living  nature;  from  the  sides  of  the  Switzer's 
mountains,  and  from  the  capitals  of  various  nations, — all  of 
them  saying  in  their  hearts,  we  will  wait  for  the  September 
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gales  to  have  done  with  their  equinoctial  fury,  and  then  we 
will  embark ;  we  will  slide  across  the  appeased  ocean,  and  in 
the  gorgeous  month  of  October  we  will  greet  our  longed-for 
native  land,  and  our  heart-loved  homes. 

2.  And  so  the  throng  streamed  along  from  Berlin,  from 
Paris,  from  the  Orient,  converging  upon  London,  still  hasten- 
ing toward  the  welcome  ship,  and  narrowing  every  day  the 
circle  of  engagements  and  preparations.  They  crowded 
aboard.  Never  had  the  Arctic  borne  such  a  host  of  passen- 
gers, nor  passengers  so  nearly  related  to  so  many  of  us.  The 
hour  was  come.  The  signal-ball  fell  at  Greenwich.  It  was 
noon  also  at  Liverpool.  The  anchors  were  weighed;  the 
great  hull  swayed  to  the  current ;  the  national  colors 
streamed  abroad,  as  if  themselves  instinct  with  life  and 
national  sympathy. 

3.  The  bell  strikes;  the  wheels  revolve;  the  signal-gun 
beats  its  echoes  in  upon  every  structure  along  the  shore,  and 
the  Arctic  glides  joyfully  forth  from  the  Mersey,  and  turns 
her  prow  to  the  winding  channel,  and  begins  her  homeward 
run.  The  pilot  stood  at  the  wheel,  and  men  saw  him.  Death 
sat  upon  the  prow,  and  no  eye  beheld  him.  Whoever  stood 
at  the  wheel  in  all  the  voyage.  Death  was  the  pilot  that  steered 
the  craft,  and  none  knew  it.  He  neither  revealed  his  presence 
nor  whispered  his  errand. 

4.  And  so  hope  was  effulgent,  and  lithe  gayety  disported 
itself,  and  joy  was  with  every  guest.  Amid  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  voyage,  there  was  still  that  which  hushed  every 
murmur, — "  Home  is  not  far  away."  And  every  morning  it 
was  still  one  night  nearer  home!  Eight  days  had  passed. 
They  beheld  that  distant  bank  of  mist  that  forever  haunts  the 
vast  shallows  of  Newfoundland. 

5.  Boldly  they  made  it ;  and  plunging  in,  its  pliant  wreaths 
wrapped  them  about.  They  shall  never  emerge.  The  last 
sunlight  has  flashed  from  that  deck.  The  last  voyage  is  done 
to  ship  and  passengers.  At  noon  there  came  noiselessly  steal- 
ing from  the  north  that  fated  instrument  of  destruction.  In 
that  mysterious  shroud,  that  vast  atmosphere  of  mist,  both 
steamers  were  holding  their  way  with  rushing  prow  and  roar- 
ing wheels,  but  invisible. 
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6.  At  a  league's  distance,  unconscious ;  and  at  nearer  ap- 
proach, unwarned;  within  hail,  and  bearing  right  toward 
each  other,  unseen,  unfelt,  till  in  a  moment  more,  emerging 
from  the  gray  mists,  the  ill-omened  Vesta  dealt  her  deadly 
stroke  to  the  Arctic.  The  death-blow  was  scarcely  felt  along 
the  mighty  hull.  She  neither  reeled  nor  shivered.  Neither 
commander  nor  officers  deemed  that  they  had  suffered  harm. 

7.  Prompt  upon  humanity,  the  brave  Luce  (let  his  name 
be  ever  spoken  with  admiration  and  respect)  ordered  away 
his  boat  with  the  first  officer  to  inquire  if  the  stranger  had 
suffered  harm.  As  Gourley  went  over  the  ship's  side,  oh, 
that  some  good  angel  had  called  to  the  brave  commander  in 
the  words  of  Paul  on  a  like  occasion,  "  Except  these  abide  in 
the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  saved." 

8.  They  departed,  and  with  them  the  hope  of  the  ship,  for 
now  the  waters  gaining  upon  the  hold,  and  rising  upon  the 
fires,  revealed  the  mortal  blow.  Oh,  had  now  that  stern, 
brave  mate,  Gourley,  been  on  deck,  whom  the  sailors  were 
wont  to  mind, — had  he  stood  to  execute  sufficiently  the  com- 
mander's will, — we  may  believe  that  we  should  not  have  had 
to  blush  for  the  cowardice  and  recreancy  of  the  crew,  nor 
weep  for  the  untimely  dead. 

9.  But  apparently,  each  subordinate  officer  lost  all  presence 
of  mind,  then  courage,  and  so  honor.  In  a  wild  scramble, 
that  ignoble  mob  of  firemen,  engineers,  waiters,  and  crew, 
rushed  for  the  boats,  and  abandoned  the  helpless  women, 
children,  and  men,  to  the  mercy  of  the  deep !  Four  hours 
there  were  from  the  catastrophe  of  collision  to  the  catastro- 
phe of  sinking ! 

10.  Oh,  what  a  burial  was  here !  Not  as  when  one  is  borne 
from  his  home,  among  weeping  throngs,  and  gently  carried  to 
the  green  fields,  and  laid  peacefully  beneath  the  turf  and 
flowers.  No  priest  stood  to  pronounce  a  burial  service.  It 
was  an  ocean  grave.  The  mists  alone  shrouded  the  burial- 
place.  No  spade  prepared  the  grave,  nor  sexton  filled  up  the 
hollowed  earth.  Down,  down  they  sank,  and  the  quick  re- 
turning waters  smoothed  out  every  ripple,  and  left  the  sea  as 
if  it  had  not  been. 
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LESSOJf  CCXVIL 

THE    BEIjXjS    OIP    SHANr>ON. 

REV.  FRANCIS  MAHONEY. 

1.  With  deep  affection 
And  recollection, 

I  often  think  of 

Those  Shandon  Bells, 
Whose  sounds  so  wild  would, 
In  the  days  of  childhood, 
Fling  round  my  cradle 
Their  magic  spells. 

2.  On  this  I  ponder 
Where'er  I  wander, 
And  thus  grow  fonder. 

Sweet  Cork,  of  thee. 
With  thy  bells  of  Shandon 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 

3.  I've  heard  bells  chiming 
Full  many  a  clime  in. 
Tolling  sublime  in 

Cathedral  shrine. 
While  at  a  glib  rate 
Brass  tongues  would  vibrate; 
But  all  their  music 

Spoke  naught  like  thine. 

4.  For  memory,  dwelling 
On  each  proud  swelling 

■   Of  thy  belfry,  knelling 

Its  bold  notes  free. 
Made  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 
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5.  I've  heard  bells  tolling 
Old  Adrian's  Mole  in, 
Their  thunder  rolling 

From  the  Vatican, 
And  symbols  glorious 
Swinging  uproarious 
In  the  gorgeous  turrets 

Of  Notre  Dame. 

6.  But  thy  sounds  were  sweeter 
Than  the  dome  of  Peter 
Flings  on  the  Tiber, 

Pealing  solemnly. 

0  the  bells  of  Shandon 
Sound  far  more  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee ! 

7.  There's  a  bell  in  Moscow; 
While  on  tower  and  kiosko 
In  Saint  Sophia 

The  Turkman  gets, 
And  loud  in  air 
Calls  men  to  prayer 
From  the  tapering  summit 

Of  tall  minarets. 

8.  Such  empty  phantom 

1  freely  grant  them ; 
But  there's  an  anthem 

More  dear  to  me: 
'Tis  the  bells  of  Shandon, 
That  sound  so  grand  on 
The  pleasant  waters 

Of  the  river  Lee. 
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LESSOJf  CCXVIII.  ^ 

PXJBLIC    FAITH. 

FISHER  AMES. 

Fisher  Ames,  one  of  the  most  elocLuent  of  American  statesmen,  was  born  at 
Dcdham,  Massachusetts,  in  1758,  and  died  in  1808.  While  in  Congress,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  during  the  whole  of  Washington's  administration,  he  made  his 
celebrated  speech  on  "  The  British  Treaty,"  from  which  this  lesson  is  taken. 

1.  To  expatiate  on  the  value  of  public  faith  may  pass  with 
some  men  for  declamation :  to  such  men  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  To  others,  I  will  urge,  can  any  circumstances  mark 
upon  a  people  more  turpitude  and  debasement?  Can  any 
thing  tend  more  to  make  men  think  themselves  mean,  or  de- 
grade to  a  lower  point  their  estimation  of  virtue  and  their 
standard  of  action  ?  It  would  not  merely  demoralize  man- 
kind; it  tends  to  break  all  the  ligaments  of  society,  to  dis- 
solve that  mysterious  charm  which  attracts  individuals  to  the 
nation,  and  to  inspire,  in  its  stead,  a  repulsive  sense  of  shame 
and  disgust. 

2.  What  is  patriotism?  Is  it  a  narrow  affection  for  the 
spot  where  a  man  was  born  ?  Are  the  very  clods  where  we 
tread  entitled  to  this  ardent  preference,  because  they  are 
greener  ?  No,  sir ;  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  virtue ;  it 
soars  higher  for  its  object.  It  is  an  extended  self-love,  ming- 
ling with  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  entwining  itself  with 
the  minutest  filaments  of  the  heart.  It  is  thus  we  obey  the 
laws  of  society,  because  they  are  the  laws  of  virtue.  In  their 
authority  we  see,  not  the  array  of  force  and  terror,  but  the 
venerable  image  of  our  country's  honor.  Every  good  citizen 
makes  that  honor  his  own,  and  cherishes  it,  not  only  as 
precious,  but  as  sacred.  He  is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  its 
defence ;  and  is  conscious  that  he  gains  protection,  while  he 
gives  it.  For  what  rights  of  a  citizen  will  be  deemed  invio- 
lable, when  a  state  renounces  the  principles  that  constitute 
her  security  ?  Or,  if  this  life  should  not  be  invaded,  what 
would  its  enjoyments  be,  in  a  country  odious  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers  and  dishonored  in  his  own?  Could  he  look  with 
affection  and  veneration  to  such  a  country  as  his  parent? 
The  sense  of  having  one  would  die  within  him ;  he  would 
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blush  for  his  patriotism,  if  he  retained  any,  and  justly,  for  it 
would  be  a  vice.    He  would  be  a  banished  man  in  his  native 

land. 

3.  I  see  no  exception  to  the  respect  that  is  paid  among  na- 
tions to  the  law  of  good  faith.  If  there  are  cases,  in  this 
enhghtened  period,  when  it  is  violated,  there  are  none  when 
it  is  decried.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  politics,  the  religion  of 
governments.  It  is  observed  by  barbarians :  a  whiff  of  to- 
bacco-smoke, or  a  string  of  beads,  gives  not  merely  binding 
force,  but  sanctity,  to  treaties.  Even  in  Algiers  a  truce  may 
be  bought  for  money ;  but,  when  ratified,  even  Algiers  is  too 
wise  or  too  just  to  disown  or  annul  its  obligations. 

4.  It  is  painful,  I  hope  it  is  superfluous,  to  make  even  the 
supposition  that  America  should  furnish  the  occasion  of  this 
opprobrium.  No !  let  me  not  even  imagine  that  a  republican 
government — sprung,  as  our  own  is,  from  a  people  enlight- 
ened and  uncorrupted,  a  government  whose  origin  is  right, 
and  whose  daily  discipline  is  duty— can,  upon  solemn  debate, 
make  its  option  to  be  faithless ;  can  dare  to  act  what  despots 
dare  not  avow,  what  our  own  example  evinces  the  states  of 
Barbary  are  unsuspected  of  No !  let  me  rather  make  the 
supposition  that  Great  Britain  refuses  to  execute  the  treaty, 
after  we  have  done  every  thing  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Is 
there  any  language  of  reproach  pungent  enough  to  express 
your  commentary  on  the  fact?  What  would  you  say,  or, 
rather,  what  would  you  not  say  1  Would  you  not  tell  them, 
wherever  an  Englishman  might  travel,  shame  would  stick  to 
him ;  he  would  disown  his  country  ?  You  would  exclaim, 
"  England,  proud  of  your  wealth,  and  arrogant  in  the  posses- 
sion of  power,  blush  for  these  distinctions,  which  become  the 
vehicles  of  your  dishonor !"  Such  a  nation  might  truly  say 
"  to  corruption.  Thou  art  my  father,  and  to  the  worm.  Thou 
art  my  mother  and  my  sister."  We  should  say  of  such  a 
race  of  men,  "Their  name  is  a  heavier  burden  than  their 
debt." 
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LESSOJf  CCXIX. 


SPEECH    OF    Er>WA.R,r)    I"V".    BEFORE    THE    BA.TTLE 
OF    BARNET. 


The  battle  of  Barnet  was  fought  in  April,  1471.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  called 
Warwick  the  King  Maker,  commanded  the  Lancastrians,  and  Edward  IV.  the 
Yorkists.     The  Lancastrians  were  defeated,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick  slain. 

1.  "  Englishmen  and  friends,"  said  the  martial  chief,  "  to 
bold  deeds  go  but  few  words.  Before  you  is  the  foe !  From 
Ravenspur  to  London  I  have  marched — treason  flying  from 
my  sword,  loyalty  gathering  to  my  standard.  With  but  two 
thousand  men,  on  the  14th  of  March  I  entered  England — on 
the  14th  of  April,  fifty  thousand  is  my  muster-roll.  Who 
shall  say,  then,  that  I  am  not  king,  when  one  month  mans 
a  monarch's  army  from  his  subjects'  love  ?  And  well  know 
ye  now  that  my  cause  is  yours  and  England's ! 

2.  "  Those  against  us  are  men  who  would  rule  in  despite 
of  law, — barons  whom  I  gorged  with  favors,  and  who  would 
reduce  this  fair  realm  of  king,  lords,  and  commons,  to  be  the 
appanage  and  property  of  one  man's  measureless  ambition — • 
the  park,  forsooth,  the  homestead  to  Lord  Warwick's  private 
house ! 

3.  "  Ye  gentlemen  and  knights  of  England,  let  them  and 
their  rabble  prosper,  and  your  properties  will  be  despoiled — 
your  lives  insecure — all  law  struck  dead.  What  differs 
Richard  of  Warwick  from  Jack  Cade,  save  that,  if  his  name 
is  nobler,  so  is  his  treason  greater? 

4.  "  Commoners  and  soldiers  of  England — freemen,  how- 
ever humble — what  do  these  rebel  lords,  who  would  rule  in 
the  name  of  Lancaster,  desire?  To  reduce  you  to  villeins 
and  to  bondsmen,  as  your  forefathers  were  to  them.  Ye  owe 
freedom  firom  the  barons  to  the  just  laws  of  my  sires,  your 
kings. 

5.  "  Gentlemen  and  knights,  commoners  and  soldiers,  Ed- 
ward the  Fourth  upon  his  throne  will  not  profit  by  a  victory 
more  than  you.  This  is  no  war  of  dainty  chivalry — it  is  a 
war  of  true  men  against  false.  No  quarter  !  Spare  not  either 
knight  or  hilding!  Warwick,  forsooth,  will  not  smite  the 
commons.    Truly  not — the  rabble  are  his  friends. 
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